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PREFACE. 

It is a matter of common knowledge among experts that a 
large amoimt of the artificial light that is now being produced 
is unnecessarily lost. Cases where this loss reaches one-half or 
two-thirds are matters of common observation. This does not 
include the waste of light by users who forget to turn it off 
when not needed. It refers simply to the failure of the average 
user to get anywhere near the full benefit possible from the light 
produced. Even more important than the economical side of 
the subject is the disastrous effect on the eyes caused by numer- 
ous common artificial lighting arrangements. 

The broad general principles which should be followed in the 
design of artificial illumination have been already well laid down 
by eminent authorities. The present work has been undertaken 
by the authors in order to supply much needed specific data and 
suggestions as to how to carry out these principles in practice. 

This common failure to get the practical results that should 
be obtained from the light purchased, as well as much of the 
Tuin of eyesight now common with artificial light, is due to the 
fact that so few people understand the importance of the proper 
placing, reflecting and shading of artificial lights. More atten- 
tion is being paid to these things than formerly, as is evidenced 
by the recent formation of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety ; but there is still a great lack of easily available information 
on the many practical and technical points involved in the use 
of artificial light. 

In what follows, the authors attempt to present exact prac- 
tical information of every -day use on many points that come up 
in arranging artificial lighting. Most of the information is in 
such shape that, while being of value to the technical man, it 
can be read with profit and applied by the non-technical public 
as well. A spreading of this kind of knowledge is to the inter- 
ests both of electric light and gas companies and the users of 
such light. 
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No attempt has been made to treat of the apparatus for pro- 
duction of light, but rather to confine the work to the much 
neglected subject of how best to use the Hght after it is produced. 

A large number of tests are shown giving information on the 
Hght distribution of various illuminants with different globes, 
reflectors, and shades. Most of this information has not before 
been available to the general user. All of the tests in the book 
with the exception of a few which are -noted in the text, were 
made by the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York City. 
They have thus the advantage of being from a uniform, unbiased 
source, this source being a laboratory which has behind it long 
experience and an established reputation in this class of work. 
No tests made by manufacturers have been used. 

Interior illumination only has been taken up, no attempt 
being made to deal with the important but much neglected 
subject of scientific street lighting. 

Since it is in many cases of practical convenience or im- 
portance to know the exact make and trade designation of 
articles tested, an Appendix has been prepared in which oppositxi 
the Fig. number of each test will be found the manufacturer, 
name and trade number or designation of the article tested. 

Part 2 is largely given to illustrations of rooms of various 
kinds with good and bad lighting arrangements. Their desir- 
able and undesirable features are discussed. The method of 
treatment here as in the rest of the book has been to illustrate 
principles first by specific practical examples and then from 
these to point general conclusions. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Before going into the details of the various points involved 
in artificial lighting, a short statement of some of the principal 
reasons why present attempts at efficient illumination are so 
often found faulty will aid to an imderstanding of the subject. 

One reason why much light is wasted is that frequently too 
much of the light goes in directions where it is not needed and 
too little in directions where it is needed. If light coming from 
a lamp were a tangible thing, as, for example, water coming 
from a hose, failure to direct it where needed would be more 
apparent than it is. No one would think of trying to wash 
windows, flush off pavements or do similar work calling for a 
concentrated stream of water with a hose fitted with a lawn 
sprinkler which throws a gentle spray in all directions. Nor 
would one think of using a nozzle giving a powerful stream on a 
flower bed or a soft, newly-made lawn. The light thrown in 
different directions around a lamp can be modified with globes 
and reflectors just as the direction and character of a stream 
of water issuing from a hose can be modified by the nozzle. 
The important point is to pick the right kind of nozzle and the 
right kind of reflector or globe for the particular work in hand. 
Although a certain amount of light on ceilings and walls is a 
good thing, it is quite likely to be the case that a much larger 
proportion of the total light goes in those directions than is at 
all necessary, while a smaller proportion than is necessary is 
thrown in places where it can be utilized. On the other hand, 
there are cases where the reverse of this is true. 

It is of first importance to know what effects various reflectors, 
shades and globes will produce. Much attention is therefore 
given to this in following chapters. 

Another common mistake in lighting is to place the lamps 
in the line of ordinary vision and to fail to cover them with dif- 
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fusing globes or shades so that the direct rays from the unshaded 
lamp fall directly into the eyes of the users or occupants of a 
room. This produces two effects which may not be realized. 
It is not only trying on the eyes but it is more difficult to see 
well with dazzling light in the line of vision than if the lamps 
were shaded or placed out of ordinary view. The rays of an 
intense light falling directly into the eyes cause the pupils to 
contract in self-defense, to cut down the light entering. The 
result is that so much light is shut out that objects in the room 
cannot be seen nearly as well and do not appear nearly as well 
lighted as if the intense source of light were kept out of the 
line of ordinary vision. We do not think of trying to look at 
the sun, as its temporary blinding effect is too pronounced and 
painful to make one wish to attempt it. The same effects, to 
a very much less degree, are produced when we look at intense 
artificial light such as that from the arc, the Nemst, the gas 
mantle burner or the incandescent lamp. The effect may be 
so small that it is not noticed at first, but is the cause of much 
unconscious straining of the eyes and reduces the practical value 
of the illumination of any room where bare arc, incandescent or 
gas lamps are not kept out of the ordinary line of vision. Such 
light shining in the eyes many hours a day in extreme cases 
causes an irritation that will produce partial blindness and en- 
force absolute rest. The remedy, of course, is to place the 
lamps high enough to avoid this if possible, and if that cannot 
be done, to protect the eyes by placing globes, shades, or re- 
flectors on the lamps which will reduce the intensity without 
absorbing and wasting an undue amount of light. In this 
connection also the selection of proper globes and shades is im- 
portant. 

The position of the lamps is frequently not what it should be 
to get the best results. Some general rules about this can be 
laid down, but this phase of the subject can best be studied by 
pointing out the defects and good points of sj)ecific examples. 
Such examples will be given in Part 2 with the aid of numerous 
illustrations from photographs of rooms with lamps variously 
placed. Thus clearer ideas of the things to be sought and 
avoided can be obtained than by a study of abstract general 
principles. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LAWS AND MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT. 

It is desirable before considering practical examples of arti- 
ficial lighting to consider some of the fundamental laws under- 
lying the subject of light and the method of measuring the 
values of different illurhinants whether with or without their 
globes, shades or reflectors. It is the intention here, for the 
sake of ready reference, to give only the fundamental laws in 
an extremely condensed form. Fuller discussions of such laws 
can be obtained from any text-book on physics or photometry. 

From a purely physical standpoint, rapid vibrations of the 
ether striking the retina of the eye produce the sensation com- 
monly known as light. Different rates of vibration produce 
different sensations which we distinguish as different colors; 
thus a low rate of vibration produces the color sensation of red 
while a higher rate of vibration produces the sensation of violet. 
Between these lie the other colors. Such vibrations of the 
ether, commonly known as rays, always travel in straight lines 
imless interfered with by some external cause. They may be 
changed in direction, however, as will be seen later in considering 
the questions of refraction and reflect i n. 

It is customary in this country to refer to all sources of light 
in terms of the light given in a horizontal direction by a standard 
candle. 

Photometry. 

A photometer is an instrument for measuring the light from 
any given source. All photometers are based on the law of 
inverse squares, i.e., that the intensity of Ught varies inversely 
with the square of the distance from the source of light. Fig. 1 
illustrates this graphically. It is evident from an inspection 
of this that the surface C. which is twice the distance of B from 
the source of light A, will have only one -fourth of the light rays 
falling on each point that fall on B, and that D will only have 
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4 PRACTICAL ILLUMINATION. 

one-ninth of that falling on B since the areas illuminated in both 
cases by the same rays are respectively four and nine times 
that of B. 

Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically a Bunsen photometer. Briefly 
it consists of a standard source of light, .4, the source of light 
to be measured, B, and a screen, 5, which is composed of heavy 
white paper with a grease spot in the center. This is \4ewed 




Fig. 1. — Illustrating Law of Inverse Squares. 

from both sides at once by two mirrors M and iV. When seen 
by reflected light the center will appear darker than the outside, 
since part of the light is transmitted and therefore less is re- 
flected. If viewed by transmitted light, i.e., light from the 
opposite, side the center will appear lighter than the outside, 
as the outside does not allow the light to pass through. In 
operation the screen is moved back and forth until the center 
spot is equally bright with the outside portion. By means of 
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Fig. 2. — Showing principle of the photometer. 



the two mirrors, placed at an angle, both sides of the screen 
can be seen at the same time and at the same angle. When 
they are equally bright the strengths of the two sources of light are 
inversely proportional to the squares of their distances from the 
screen. Thus if, when the screen is balanced as before explained, 
the distance from .4 to 5 is one foot, and from B to 5 four feet, 
light B will be sixteen times the strength of light .4. 
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This would measure only the horizontal candle power. To 
get the candle power at other angles light B could be tipped, 
but in the case of measurements with a gas lamp and measure- 
ments of other sources of light where it is undesirable or incon- 
venient to tip them, there is actually employed in practice a 
series of mirrors which reflect the light at different angles into 
the photometer without necessitating the movement of the source 

of light. 

Reflection. 

It is customary to consider reflection as being of two different 
kinds, which while in themselves identical produce never- 
theless entirely different results. Thus we have regular reflec- 
tion in which a ray of light striking a reflecting surface, such 
as a mirror, is reflected as a sharp beam, the angle at which it 
strikes the mirror being equal to the angle at which it is re- 
flected. 




Fig. 3. — Illustrating regular reflection. 

In Fig. 3, if -4 O be the beam of light striking M N, a re- 
flecting surface, and O C is the reflected ray, the angles between 
the mirror M N\ and such rays will be equal. That is to say 
the angle -4 O N equals the angle COM. It will also be noted 
that the rays lie in the same plane. A common example of 
such reflection is that of an ordinary mirror. It should be 
noted in such cases that the reflecting surface, namely, the 
mirror, is not visible but only the object reflected. Such re- 
flected rays are as a rule unchanged except in intensity and in 
some cases in color. The color as a rule varies with the nature 
of the reflecting surface. Thus burnished silver which has the 
highest reflecting power reflects 92 per cent, of the light thrown 
upon it while in the case of burnished copper the reflection 
falls to 50 per cent, or less and the rays are tinged with the 
color of the copper. As, however, we have to deal largely 
with mirrored surfaces such as for example mirrored troughs, 
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mirrored cone reflectors, etc., and as some of the ordinary forms 
of reflectors are made with such material it will be desirable to 
consider their case more in detail which will be done in the 
chapters on reflectors. 

In the case of a rough surface, whether polished or unpolished. 
every individual ray of light striking such a surface is regularly 
reflected, but as each part of such surface lies at a different 
angle and in a different plane, the light is reflected in all direc- 
tions. Thus in Fig. 4. we have a number of parallel rays of 
light striking on an irregular reflecting surface. It wHtl be 
seen at once that while each ray is regularly reflected, the dif- 
ferent rays of light are reflected in alt directions and in different 
planes. This phenomenon is known as irregular or diffuse re- 
flection. In some cases it will be noticed that the rays escape 
after a single reflection while in other cases the light is reflected 
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one or more times before escaping from such a surface. Diffuse 
reflection, therefore, scatters the rays in all directions, although 
in the case of certain materials such as glazed paper the lai^er 
number of rays will be regularly reflected. Thus in the case 
of a piece of glazed writing paper resting on a desk we often 
find a glare from the paper which is extremely trying to the 
eye. This is due to the fact that the light striking on such a 
surface is largely reflected directly into the eyes with the result 
that one cannot read what is on the paper and it is necessary- 
to so move the paper that the light is no longer regularly re- 
flected to the eye and the liglit received by the eye is from 
diffuse reflection only. If on the other hand a white piece 
of blotting paper were placed on the desk instead of the glazed 
writing paper it would be found that the regular reflection had 
almost entirely vanished. The white blotting paper is a good 
example of almost perfect diffuse or irregular reflection. 
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The amount of light reflected from different surfaces whether 
such surfaces give either regular or irregular reflection or a 
combination of both plays an extremely important part in the 
subject of practical illumination. Thus in the case of an or- 
dinary living room with light colored paper the total amount of 
light as actually measured may be twice that we would get 
without considering the reflection of the walls, ceiling and objects 
in the room. 

The following table taken from tests by different observers 
will give some idea as to percentage of light reflected from 
different standard wall papers, etc.: 

Per Cent . 
Reflect ion. 

White blotting paper 82 

White cartridge paper SO 

Ordinary fools-cap 70 

Ordinary newspaper 50 to 70 

Chrome yellow paper 62 

Orange paper ,50 

Plain boards (clean) 4.) 

Plain boards (dirty) 20 

Yellow wall paper 40 

Tracing cloth 35 

Tracing paper 22 

Light pink paper HH 

Blue paper 25 

Yellow painted wall (clean) 40 

Yellow painted wall (dirty) 20 

Emerald green 18 

Dark brown paper 13 

Vermilion paper 12 

Blue green paper 12 

Cobalt blue paper 12 

Black paper 0.5 

Deep chocolate paper 0.4 

French ultramarine blue paper 3.5 

Black cloth 1.2 

Black velvet 0.4 

Refraction and Total Reflection. 

Whenever a ray of light passes from one medium to another, 
such as from air to glass, it is bent out of its course, except 
when the ray is at right angles to the surface. Thus in Fig. 5 
the ray, A B, passes from air into a plate of glass at the point 
O, where it is slightly bent. Where it passes out of the glass 
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at P, it is again bent an equal amount in the opposite direction 
so that the leaving ray, P B, is parallel with the enteiing 
ray, A O. 

However, when the light strikes at less than a given angle 
( the critical angle) it will not enter the glass but will be reflected 




Fio. '). — Refraction and total reflection. 

as shown by the ray, D O C, in Fig. 5. This is called total 
reflection. Total reflection also occurs in the case shown in 
Fig. 6, where a ray of light enters a piece of prismatic glass at A 
is reflected at B and reflected a second time at C back in a direc- 
tion parallel to that in which it came. This is what takes place 
in prismatic glass reflectors. In such reflectors, however. 
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Vic. (S.-- Reflection in prismatic reflectors. 

some light passes straight through at the tops and bottoms 
of the prisms as shown by the rays D E and F G, in Fig. 6. 
This is because the tops and bottoms of the prisms are slightly 
rounded, so that the rays do not strike them at less than the 
critical angle. 



CHAPTER III. 

LIGHT AND THE EYE. 

The effect of light on the eye can perhaps best be understood 
by a study of the structure of the eye. Fig. 7 shows a sketch 
of the eye where i is the iris or diaphragm, or what is usually 
known as the colored part, as for example when we say a person 
has gray or blue eyes. The iris contracts and expands to regu- 
late to a certain amoimt, the light which passes through the 
opening called the pupil, p, which appears as the black spot 
in the eye. . Back of the iris is a lens, /, which is controlled by 
muscles which automatically alter its shape so as to focus the 
picture of the object seen on the retina, r, at the back of the 
eye-ball. The ^tina is a very sensitive layer on which the light 




Fig. 7. — The Eve. 

falls, producing a picture or image of the object seen. On the 
back of the retina are a large number of small nerves which com- 
bining, form the optic nerv^e leading to the base of the brain. 
The center of the eye-ball consists of a watery fluid, v, known 
as the \itreous humor. The retina is the sensitive part of the 
eye and while it is wonderful in its ability to recuperate it is 
not adN'isable to strain it. In order, therefore, not to injure 
or fatigue the eye the following points should be noted. 

1. A flickering light should be carefully guarded against as 
the iris is unable to keep pace with the rapid fluctuations and 
consequently too much and too Httle light alternately falling 
on the retina very quickly produces fatigue. Examples of this 
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are a flickering open gas jet; an incandescent lamp supplied 
with current from a dynamo driven by the ordinary single 
cylinder gas engine; an arc lamp operated with 25-cycle 
alternating current, etc. 

2. Lights should not be placed so that the rays from them 
falling on a glazed or polished surface, such as writing paper, 
are regularly reflected into the eye as in this case a picture of 
the Hght itself is found on the retina which obliterates the 
images of the writing or printing on the paper. This is com- 
monly called glare from the paper and is not only extremely 
trying on the eyes but also renders almost futile the effort to 
see clearly. 

3. Any part of the body which is subject to more violent 
strain than other parts is immediately noticed by contrast. 
Thus in the case of a severe blow on the arm, all attention is 
focused on it rather than on other muscles which may at the 
same time be only moderately injured. In the same way if a 
bright light is seen a picture of it is formed on the retina along 
with the picture of the surrounding objects. So strong, how- 
ever, will be the effect of the bright light on fhe eye that in 
comparison other surrounding objects cannot be noticed. 
This accounts for our inability to see past a bright light. For 
example when walking down a street lighted with arc lights 
hung low we are unable to see beyond the arcs although there 
may be considerable light falling on objects beyond. This also 
accounts for the fact that if one wants to display goods in a 
window the wrong way to do it is to put strong glaring lights 
in view. Although there may be sufficient illumination on the 
goods displayed the effect on the retina in comparison with 
the glare from the source of light is small. The ability to see 
well means that no part of the retina should be overstim- 
ulated by means of a bright light. This necessitates keeping 
lights out of the field of vision and when this is not possible, 
keeping down their brightness by diffusing globes. The ability 
to see objects past or in the vicinity of a bright light is also 
reduced because of the fact that the iris contracts to cut down 
the amount of light entering the eye so as to protect the retina. 
This virtually makes the objects appear so dimly lighted that 
it is only with difficulty that we see them. 

4. Light coming in large quantities from an unusual angle 
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should be avoided. Certain parts of the retina^are. through long 
use, trained and accustomed to receive light while other parts 
are not prepared to receive strong light. In daylight we re- 
ceive a gentle light from a great many directions mainly from 
above. If, therefore, a strong light falls on the retina in 
certain places it is strained. We have an example of this in 
snow blindness where a strong reflected light comes from below 
and not only produces fatigue but may also result in temporary 
blindness. This is also noticed where rays from a bare lamp 
of high candle power are allowed to fall in the eye even though 
the angle be considerably out of the ordinary range of vision 
and one is not looking at the light. For example a powerful 
chandelier light in the center of a church may cause discomfort 
to one facing it even if one does not look at the lights. Many 
people suffer from this even though they may not be aware of 
the cause of discomfort. 

o. Too little Hght should be avoided as the retina is strained 
in its effort to see clearly. This is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and experience. 

6. Too much light is to be avoided as the iris can contract 
only a certain amount and if in spite of its contraction too 
much light enters the pupil and falls on the retina the latter 
is strained just as our muscles are strained when too much 
effort is made. Abuse of the eyes by too much light is not as 
frequently found as the other abuses mentioned. However, 
the eye frequently receives too much light due to the causes 
mentioned in 2, 3 and 4. 

7. Avoid sources of light which cast streaks on the work. 
These are bad because the source of light frequently vibrates 
slightly, producing the same general effect on the eye as a 
flickering light. Streaks are also bad, even when steady, 
because of the uneven illumination produced which makes it 
difficult for the eye to adjust itself to the conditions caused by 
the varying degrees of brightness. An example of this is the 
light cast by an ordinary green plated opal desk shade or a 
polished metal reflector such as tin or aluminum with a clear 
bulb incandescent lamp inside. This subject is taken up 
further in the chapters on reflectors. 

8. Care should be taken to avoid a sharp contrast between a 
light surface on which one is working and dark surroundings 
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such as, for example, a brilliantly lighted desk with the rest of 
the room in darkness. Too sharp a contrast is injurious for 
the reason that the eye does not have an opportunity to adjust 
itself to the different conditions when glancing up from the work. 
On the other hand, a moderate change in the illumination is 
good. The eye is rested thereby as when attention is focused 
strongly and constantly on one thing the eye requires a change 
both in the illumination and in the image on the retina in order 
to give it an opportunity to recuperate. 

Oculists are constantly coming across cases of temporary or 
permanent injury to the eyes through neglect of one or more 
of the precautions enumerated. It is. likely that many others 
who are not forced to resort to the oculist realize considerable 
discomfort and annoyance. Those who have been working 
almost entirely by artificial light surrounded on all sides by 
glaring undiffused lights have sometimes reached the point 
where the light is unendurable and have had to give their eyes 
complete rest after which it is impossible for them to work con- 
tinuously by artificial light and it is only possible for them to 
use artificial light with comfort by avoiding all the mistakes 
which have just been enumerated. 



CHAPTER IV; 

CALCULATION OF ILLtTHIIfATION. 

Before being able to calculate the illumination obtained from 
any source of light it is necessary to know the candle power of 
the rays thrown in various directions by this source. Fig. 8 
shows the strength of the light thrown in different directions in 
a vertical plane about a bare 16 candle-power incandescent elec- 
tric lamp. The candle powers at the various angles as marked 
oit this diagram were obtained by means of a photometer. The 
dotted curve surrounding the lamp is called a photometnc"curve, 




Candle Powar 
Fig. 8. — Photometric curve of bare incan descent lamp. 

because its distance from the center where the lamp is located 
is proportional to the candle power at any gi\-en angle as deter- 
mined by a photometer. In other words, the length of the 
radial line represents the candle power. Wc see that the 
candle power varies considerably at different angles. At the 
horizontal it is 16. Directly underneath it is only 6.6. The 
distribution of light is varied greatly by the use of reflectors as 
can be seen by the large number of tests given later in the 
chapters on reflectors, shades and globes. 
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Some illuminants do not give the same amount of light when 
viewed from different directions in a horizontal plane. In 
such cases, it is therefore customary to make horizontal dis- 
tribution curves showing these variations. With most sources 
of light, such curves are usually circular as they give practically 
the same amount of light in different horizontal directions. 
Thus with the incandescent electric lamp, the open flame gas 
lamp, individual mantle burners either upright or inverted, and 
aceytlene lamps, this holds true, but it does not with electric 
arc lamps, gas arc lamps, Xernst lamps and most vapor lamps 
so that in such cases it is customary to take the mean of read- 
ings made in different vertical planes and assume this as giving 
the vertical distribution curve of the source of light. This lack 
of uniformity in horizontal distribution is sometimes of great 
practical importance and will be considered in detail when con- 
sidering such sources of light. 



1 



1 F'M.t 



Vic. U. - F<K)i candle 



In the United States intensity of illumination on any surface 
upon which light falls is usually expres.sed in foot-candles. 

If a standard candle is set one foot from a perpendicular wall 
as in Fig. 9, the illumination on the wall at the point A will be 
one foot-candle. If the candle were two feet from the wall the 
intensity at the point A would be ().2o foot -candle which is ob- 
tained by dividing 1, the candle power of the source of light, 
by 4, the square of the distance in feet, as was shown in Fig. 1. 
We then have the rule: 

To find the foot -candle intensity of light on a surface at right 
angles to the ray of light, (hvide the candle power intensity of 
the ray by the square of the distance in feet. 

Expressed mathematically, this would give the formula: 

cP 
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where 

/ = intensity of illumination in foot-candles 

cp = candle power in the given direction 

d = distance in feet. 

This rule does not hold true for surfaces not at right angles 
to the ray of light. This will be taken up later. Surfaces at 
right angles, to a ray of light are usually spoken of as normal 
to the ray and in figuring the illumination of such surfaces the 
term normal illumination is used. 

To take a further example of normal illumination, suppose 
that it is wished to determine the illumination on a reading page 
held at right angles or normal to the ray of light thrown by a 
16 candle power lamp in the fluted opal cone reflector w^hich 
is shown in Figs. 19 and 20. We will suppose further that 



.'=1. 



.. > 









20. 

.Hea«JIi!ij Page 



Fig. 10. — Normal illumination. 



the page is held 30 degrees from a vertical line drawn through 
the lamp, and is three feet from the lamp as in Fig. 10. From 
Fig. 19 it is seen that the candle power intensity of that ray 
30 degrees from the vertical is 24.5. The intensity in foot- 
candles of the light falling on the reading page will be 24.5 
candle power divided by the square of three feet which gives 
as a result 2.7 foot-candles. 

If the foot-candle intensity of light on a surface not at right 
angles to the ray of light is wanted, the foot-candles can be 
calculated for a surface at right angles to the ray as before and 
this result multiplied by the cosine of the angle between the ray 
of light and a perpendicular drawn from the lamp to the illu- 
minated surface. Thus in Fig. 11 with the lamp at 5 and the 
illumination to be determined at point Bj the normal illumina- 
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tion in foot-candles on point B must be multiplied by the 
cosine of the angle a, this being the angle between the ray S fi, 
and the perpendicular 5 D. 

Expressed mathematically, this would give the formula: 

Horizontal / = -^ cos a. 

a 

where the letters have the same meaning as in the last formula. 
The cosine of any angle can be found in a table of cosines such 
as is used in trigonometry but those who are not familiar with 
trigonometry and the use of such tables as well as those who 
are familiar with them can get the desired results more quickly 
by using the following rule the method of obtaining which is 
based on a formula which it is not necessarv to discuss here. 
This rule is: To determine the illumination on a horizontal sur- 



<-* 




\ 
\ 



D B 

Fig. 11. — Horizontal illumination. 

face (such as a table or floor) multiply the candle power inten- 
sity of the ray by the cube of the cosine of the angle between 
the ray and the perpendicular (this cube of the cosine of any 
needed angle being found in the accompanying table) and divide 
this result by the square of the height, in feet, of the lamp 
above the surface. The result is the horizontal illumination in 
foot-candles. 

Expressed mathematically this would give the formula: 

Horizontal / = -,-- ^<^>s' <^^- 

n- 

wherc 

Horizontal / — Foot-candle illumination on surface, 

// = perpendicular distance, in feet, from lamp to 

surface. 
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a = angle between ray and perpendicular, 
cp = candle power in the given direction. 

Example: — Calculate the horizontal illumination on a dining 
room table four feet square, illuminated by a 16-c.p. lamp 
equipped with the opal dome reflector shown in Figs. 21 and 22, 
hung on a pendant three feet above the center of the table. 



Table of Cosines Cubed. 



Angle. 
1° 


Cos' 
. . .1.000 
. .. .998 
. .. .998 


Angle. 

29° 

30 

31 


Cos' 
. ..668 
. .649 
. .630 
. .610 
. .590 
. .570 
. . 550 
. .529 
. .509 
. .489 
. .469 
. .449 
. .429 
. .410 
. .391 
. .372 
. .353 
. .335 
. .317 
. .300 
. .282 
. .265 
. .249 
. .233 
. .218 
. .203 
. .189 
. . 175 


Angle. 
57° 


Cos' 
.. .161 


2 

3 


58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


.. .149 
. . . 137 


4 


. .. .993 
. .. .988 
. .. .983 
. . . . 978 


32 


.. .125 


5 

6 

7 


33 

34 

35 

36 


.. .114 
. . . 103 
. . . 0936 


8 


. .. .971 
. .. .963 
. . . .955 
. .. .945 


. . . 0842 


9 


37 


.. .0754 


10 

11 


38 

39 


66 

67 


.. .0671 
. . . 0596 


12 

13 


. .. .935 
. . . . 925 


40 

41 


68 

69 

70 

71 


.. .0526 
. . . 0460 


14 


.. .913 
.. .901 
.. .888 
.. .874 


42 


.. .0400 


15 


43 


. . . 0345 


16 

17 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


7-^ 

73 


. . . 0295 
. . . 0250 


18 

19 


.. .860 
. . . 845 
.. .829 
.. .813 
. . .797 


74 

75 


.. .0209 
.. .0173 


20 

21 


76 

77 


.. .0142 
.. .0114 


22 


78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 


. . . 00900 


23 

24 

25 


. . .780 
. . . 762 
. . .744 
.. .726 
.. .707 
.. .688 


. . . 00695 
. . . 00523 
. . . 00383 


26 

27 

28 


54 

55 

56 


.. .00270 
.. .00181 
.. .00114 



The best plan is to begin by making a drawing to scale, as in 
Fig. 12. With the lamp as a center, draw lines A B, A C and 
A D every 10 degrees. The illumination directly under the lamp 
will be the candle power 29.3 divided by 9, the square of the 
height, multiplied by 1, the cube of the cosine of degrees, 
which gives 3.2 candle feet illimiination at point B. To find 
the illimiination at point C take the candle power of the ray 10 
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degrees from the vertical which is seen from Fig. 21 to be 29. 
Then multiply this candle power, 29, by .955 which is the cube 
of the cosine of 10 degrees found in the table. This product 
divided by 9, the square of the height, gives 3.0 which is the 
illumination in candle feet at point C. The illumination at 
point D is 25.5 candle power multiplied by 0.829 and divided 
by 9, giving 2.3 candle feet. This process is repeated for each 
angle at which the illumination is desired. 

In order to bring out the foregoing facts more clearly, take 
the case of a hall (the plan is shown in Fig. 13), which is 80 feet 
long, 50 feet wide and twenty feet high, with the lamps located 
as shown in the drawing. This is lighted by six gas arc lamps 
with alabaster globes, hung 15 feet from the floor. In the upper 




Vic 12. - Calculatitm of horizontal illumination. 

left hand corner of Fig. 14 is a ]>hot()metric curve of such a 
gas arc lamp only one quarter of the curve being shown. The 
comj)k'te curve is shown in Fij^. \\H) in Cha])ter XI. This can 
be drawn to any convenient scale. Assume that the plane to be 
illuminated is three feet above the floor which would place the 
lamps 12 feet above the plane to be illuminated. Then draw a 
horizontal line to scale 12 feet below the ])osition of the lamj^ 
in the photometric curve to represent the plane to be illuminate<3 
and on this measure off different distances from the foot of tb^ 
perpendicular all, of course, on the .same scale, as shown ixi 
Fig. 14. Then draw lines from these different distances toward 
the source of light until the photometric curve is intersected. 
as shown in Fig. 14. Near the perpendicular the distances 
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should be laid off rather close together, but further away they 
can be more widely spaced, inasmuch as the change in the 
value of illumination takes place slowly as we get further from 
the lamp, and intermediate values can easily be estimated. 
We can then prepare the table as shown in the upper right hand 
comer in Fig. 14. The angles a can be determined in one 
operation by placing a protractor over the diagram. The values 
of the different candle powers can be obtained by measuring 
to the same scale as that on which the curve was laid out The 
value of the horizontal illumination at each point after the 
candle power and the angle is known, can be at once determined 
by multiplying the candle power by the cube of the cosine 
of the angle and dividing by 144, the square of the height. 
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Light 2 
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Light 3 
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Light 4 
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Light 5 
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Light 6 

• 



Fig. i:^— Plan of hall 50 x SO ft 



This can be done most rapidly by the use of a slide rule. As a 
check to the work, also as an aid to the eye to show how the 
illumination varies at different distances from the light, it will 
be desirable to draw the illumination curve shown on the lower 
part of Fig. 14. The height of this curve from the base linp at 
any point represents the foot-candles. The values of the 
horizontal illumination can be plotted to any convenient scale. 
After obtaining these values we can then determine the illu- 
niination at different points in the room. In Fig. 13 twelve 
points have been selected as indicated by the letters A, B, etc. 
These twelve points give practically all the variation in illu- 
mination possible. It will be convenient in determining the 
illumination at the different points to prepare a table as shown 
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herewith which shows the distance of the points from the lamps 
and the illumination therefrom. The different distances of the 
sources of light from any given point can be at once obtained 
by measuring them with a scale rule, on the plan, Fig. 13. 
When the value of the illumination at any point is less than five 
per cent, of the maximum illumination falling on the same from 
any one lamp, such values can be neglected. In the table 
where a dash occurs it means that the illumination from the 



Values of Horizontal Illumination at the 12 Points Indicated 

IN Fig. 13. 



Ft. G Ft. 



H Ft 



Light 1 21 
" 2 21 

3 — 

4 21 
') , 21 
6 - 



<< 

4 I 



208 


34 


.067 


14 


208 


15 


.362 


41 




34 


.067 




208 


34 


.067 


41 


208 


15 


.362 






34 


.067 


— 



Total 



83 



.99 



I 


Ft. 
10 


J 


.396 


.570 


.043 


32 


. 076 


.043 


40 


.046 









Ft. K 



18 
18 
46 
43 
43 



274 
274 



32 
10 



028 32 
037 



.037 



48 



69 



64 





Ft. 


A 


Ft. B 


Ft. 


C 


Ft. 


D 


Ft. 


E 


1 
Ft. 


F 


Light 1 


10 


.570 


01.11 


15 


.362 


30 


.093 


18 


.274 


15 


.362 


** 2 


40 


.046 


30 . 093 


15 


. 362 





1.110 


42 


.040 


34 


.067 


" 3 








45 


.030 


30 


. 093 






1 — 




" 4 


31 


.084 


30 . 093 


33 


.072 


42 


.040 


18 


. 274 


lo 


.362 


5 


— 




42 . 040 


33 


. 072 


30 


.093 


42 


.040 


1^^ 


.067 


•• 6 


— 










42 


.040 






1 

1 




Total 




.70 


1.34 




.90 




1.47 




.63 


1 

1 ' 


.86 



Ft. L 



.076 
.570 
.076 



40 .046 



.77 



lamp is so small that in comparison with the effect of the other 
lamps, it can be neglected. Having obtained the value of the 
illumination at different points as shown in the table, it will 
sometimes be found convenient to plot the resultant illumination 
obtained by adding the illumination from the different lamps 
falling on each point to show graphically the variations. 

Fig. 15 shows the value of the illumination at the different 
points in three planes lengthwise of the hall. Similar curves 
could be plotted to show the variation of the illumination cross- 
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wise of the hall. It will be noted that the illumination along 
the sides of the hall is considerably lower than that through a 
row of lamps or in the center. This value, however, along the 
sides will be considerably raised by the reflection from the walls 
and ceiling provided these are hght in color. It is probably 
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Fig. 14. — Photometric aral illiiminati 



safe to assume that the values of the illumination in this room 
will be raised at least 50 per cent., providing the colors are 
light. In this connection it is well to note that the amount 
to be allowed for the reflection of the walls and ceiling depends 
upon the amount of light which is thrown on them. If. for 
example, reflectors were used on the lamps so that practically 
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no light was allowed to fall on the ceiling and but little on the 

walls, but very little could be allowed for reflection even though 

the color effects were light. If on the other hand, as in this 
case, half of the light is above the horizontal as will be noted 

by referring to Fig. 196, a large margin can be allowed for re- 
flection. It has been shown by Mr. Preston S. Millar in a paper 
before the Illuminating Engineering Society in Nov. 1906, that 
the reflection from walls and ceilings may increase the illumina- 
tion as much as 16() per cent, with light buff walls and ceilings 
and lamps at the ceiling without reflectors. 

Primarily in calculat ng the illumination one should consider 
whether or not horizontal or normal illumination should be used. 
When a book or ])aper is held in such a position that the maxi- 
mum amount of light from any given source falls upon it, one 
should figure on normal illumination. It is evident, however, 
that if the book were held in this position one could not figure 
on its receiving normal illumination from some other source 





Fig. lo. —Illumination on three planes of hall. 

of light that might be in the room. If it is desired to obtain 
a definite illumination from the two sources of light the book 
would have to lie horizontally. If then, as is ordinarily the 
case, it is desired to determine the illumination at any point 
in the room from a number of sources of light, one should use 
the horizontal illumination rather than the normal. 

If it is desired to calculate the illumination on the walls, or 
what is known as vertical illumination in one vertical plane, 
it is simply necessary to turn the photometric curve through 
90° and consider instead of the height above the floor the hori- 
zontal distance from the source of light to the wall. 

The authors have omitted here consideration of the case of 
lamps hanging at an angle inasmuch as this problem is rather 
involved ami too complicated for ordinary calculation. 

Ol'.\NTITV OF LlCrllT. 

In laving out lighting for any ])urpose it is first best to deter- 
mine, at least approximately, the quantity of light to be used. 
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The approximation can later be revised after calculations are 
made, in case too much or too little light has been assumed. 

The amount of light necessary for good illumination depends 
upon the purpose for which the place to be lighted is to be used 
and also on the individual's ideas on the subject. Thus the 
requirements for street, house and office lighting present great 
differences. Further the amount of light necessary depends 
largely upon the character of the surrounding surfaces, such as 
walls, ceiling, etc., as well as upon the absorption of the shades, 
if such are used, as well as their directing power. 

It is safe to say that the increase in illumination by reflection 
from walls and ceilings may be anywhere from 5 to 200 per 
cent, depending on the color of ths walls, the size of room and 
the location and equipment of lamps. At present writing actual 
tests on this subject are few. 

There are four methods in general use by which the quantity 
of light necessary can be approximated. 

1st. The number of candle power per square foot. 

2d. The number of candle power per cubic foot. 

^3d. The watts per square foot (used of course only in the 
case of electric light). 

4th. The number of foot-candles. 

The best practice where actual work is concerned is to use 
all four methods if the rooms are l^rge. 

The mean spherical candle power of the lamps to be used 
should preferably be made the basis of calculations rather than 
the rated candle power, as the latter figure in some cases means 
very little. To correctly judge the efficiency of a source of 
light not only the rated (which is generally the maximum) 
light but also the light given in other directions, must be taken 
into account; that is, the mean spherical candle power. In 
other w-ords, if the source of light in question should give the 
same total amount of light, but equally in all directions we would 
term this the mean spherical candle power. In an oval anchored 
filament incandescent lamp the mean spherical candle power is 
about 85 per cent, of the rated horizontal candle power. With 
the upright mantle gas burner it is about 76 per cent. With 
the open gas jet the percentage is nearly 100. 

The amount of light per square foot, as before noted, varies 
widely, being in some cases as high as one candle power per 
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square foot, where a very strong light is desired, and again as 
low as one candle power per five square feet in a large room 
where simply a general illumination is required. The mean of 
these two or about one candle power per three square feet, 
when the allowance for reflection from walls and ceilings is about 
50 per cent., is a woodworking basis for ordinary illumination. 

Thus in the case of the room Figs. 13, 14 and 15, we have 
2'{ square feet per mean spherical candle power; the mean spher- 
ical candle power of the gas arc lamp used being given in con- 
nection wdth Fig. 196. This also checks up with the other 
methods inasmuch as an allowance of 55 cubic feet per candle 
pow^er has been made and as, allowing 50 per cent, for reflection 
from walls and ceiling the average foot candles on the plane 
illuminated is about 1.3. 

For the cubic foot basis the height of the lamps from the 
floor plays an extremely important part. In practice, however, 
it is safe to allow one candle power for from 25 to 50 cubic feet. 
The latter is sufficient in places where the walls are of light 
color, but where dark, would not be satisfactory. 

Under the fourth method 0.5 of a horizontal foot-candle will 
give a fair illumination. For reading purposes this should be 
raised to a minimum of one foot-candle, and for lighting desks 
this should be increased to from two to five foot-candles for best 
results. Drafting tables require from five toten foot-candles. 



CHAPTER V. 

INDIVIDUAL INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LAMPS AND THEIR 

REFLECTORS, SHADES AND GLOBES. 

In designing illumination it is usually important to consider 
not only the location of the lamps but the candle power given in 
various directions by each light. In other words, each source 
of light, together with the reflector, globe or shade which ac- 
companies it, must be considered as a unit before arriving at 
any conclusion as to the illumination. In the majority of 
cases where the resultant efficiency is any object, it is desirable 
to have some means of directing the rays from the sources of 
light, so that the strongest light will fall where most wanted. 
Manifestly, it is of first importance to know what various types 
of reflectors, shades and globes will accomplish in this respect, 
as there is an immense difference in the distribution of light 
with different forms of glassware. 

Reflectors, shades and globes are used for three purposes: 
(1) Softening and diffusing the light, (2) directing the rays of 
light in certain useful directions, (3) for ornament. A reflector 
shade or globe may combine in one all these three character- 
istics, or it may have only one of them. It is too often the case 
that the one chosen is not the right thing for the place, or is 
chosen for its general appearance without any attempt to learn 
what it practically accomplishes in the way of altering the 
natural distribution of light from the lamp. 

The reader can best be brought to realize the importance of 
a proper choice of reflectors and the great difference between 
reflectors, shades and globes by a study of tests made on lamps 
variously equipped, showing the amount of light thrown in 
different directions above and below the lamp. All of the fol- 
lowing diagrams or photometric curves were taken from tests 
made by the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York^ 
except where otherw^ise specified. 

25 
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Fig. 16 shows the candle power or intensity of the light thrown 
in different directions, in a vertical plane from a bare 16-CandIe 
power, oval anchored filament incandescent lamp with a clear 
glass bulb suspended vertically, as indicated in the diagram, 
and without any reflector or globe. It is seen that the lamp 
gives 16-candle power in a horizontal direction. In other 
directions the light is less. Directly below the lamp, the candle 
power is 6.6. It is evident that a bare lamp like this, hung in 
a room, will throw more light in the directions of the walls than 
anywhere else. Nearly one-half will also go toward the high 
side walls and the ceiling. There are certain places where this 
is desirable, as in warehouses and storage rooms. 




Fig. 17 gives the light distribution about an incandescent 
lamp with a bulb frosted by being etched with acid. This test 
was made after frosting the same lamp on which the test (Fig. 16) 
was made. By the term frosting is here meant the usual pro- 
cess of producing a rough surface on the glass itself by the use 
of acid, and not the coating or painting of the surface of the 
glass with white frosting. The latter process, known as dipping, 
is not as satisfactory, because unless a thick enough coat is 
applied to seriously cut down the light the glare from the bare 
filament is but imperfectly diffused. This test showed the 
absorption or loss of light due to frosting amounted to 11.5 
]jer cent. The mean of other tests given at the end of this 
chapter show only ten per cent. loss. In Fig. 16 the mean 
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spherical candle power from the clear glass bulb incandescent 
lamp was 13.2. After frosting the bulb as in Fig. 17 the mean 
spherical candle power was 11.7. The frosting of the bulb, it 
is seen, does not change the distribution of Hght about the 
lamp materially, but simply reduces the amount of light thrown 
in all directions, except directly below the tip of the lamp, 
where the candle power is increased from about 0.6 to 8.9. 
The loss of 11.5 per cent of the light by frosting of the bulb is 
more than made up for in all locations where the lamps are 
placed within the line of ordinary vision; that is, when their 
rays fall directly in the eyes. The frosting of the glass diffuses 
the light so that it does not have the blinding effect that the 
bare incandescent filament has upon the eyes. Thus, although 




Candle Power 






Fk;. 17. — Light about a frosted incandescent lamp. 



the actual amount of light may be reduced 1 1.5 per cent, or more, 
one can really see better, and therefore the illumination is better, 
with the frosted bulb lamps wherever the lamps arc so located 
that the ravs fall directlv in the eve. For this reason it is de- 
sirable to use a frosted bulb in most locations where an incan- 
descent lamp is to be used without reflectors or globes, which 
completely hide the filament. It is much easier to see beyond 
a frosted bulb lamp which is nearly in the line of vision than to 
see beyond a lamp with a clear glass bulb, for reasons explained 
in the chapter on Light and the Eye. In some places where 
it is desirable to use frosted bulbs, there is so much dirt that 
their use is inadvisable, because a rough frosted glass when 
it is once dirtv is difficult to clean. 
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A point open to argument is whether, if a diffusing cox-er is 
wanted, it is better to use a frosted bulb lamp rather than a 
surrounding globe of frosted, ground or sand-blasted glass. 
This is taken up later in the close of this chapter. 

One thing decidedly in favor of frosted as against clear glass 
bulbs is their artistic appearance. The light from them is much 
more pleasing than from the clear bulb, which exposes the 
filament. 

Frosted or sand-blasted bulbs so diffuse the light as to ov^er- 
come the streaks which are quite pronounced with the clear 
glass bulb. These streaks are very objectionable where reading 
writing, draughting or any kind of close work is to be done. 
They cause a strain on the eyes which the user of the light is 
generally not aware of, and for that reason are especially to be 
avoided. 







Fig. is — Li^'ht aUmt a lantaliini lilanicnt lamp. 

Where there is a mixture of daylight and artificial light, that 
from an incandescent lamp with a clear glass bulb lamp is likely 
to present a sickly yellow appearance. This sickly appearance 
can be very much reduced, although not entirely eliminated 
bv the use of frosted or sand-blasted glass. This should be 
remembered in the lighting of stores, halls of hotels and office 
buildings, and all places where considerable light from incan- 
descent lamps must be used during daylight hours in combina- 
tion with daylight. Even at night the frosted glass greatly 
improves the appearance of incandescent electric lamps. 

Fig. IS shows the distribution of light about a tantalum 
metallic filament lamp, this test being one made by Dr. Louis 
Bell and Prof. W. L. Puffer, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Tcchnologv. and given in the Electrical World and Engineer, 
June :i. 1905. The filament of this lamp is supported on a 
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spider in such a way that the horizontal candle power is greater 
in proportion to the mean spherical than in the ordinary 16- 
candle power, carbon, oval anchored filament lamp. The 
mean spherical candle power of this tantalum lamp is 17.4. The 
watts consumed per mean spherical candle power are about 
2.53. the watts per horizontal candle power being about 1.85. 
These lamps, as made in America, require about two watts 
per horizontal candle power. This lamp calls for the same 
treatment as regards reflectors, shades and globes as the regular 
carbon filament incandescent lamps. 

Opal Glass Reflectors. 

Fig. 19 gives the light distribution about a 16-candle-power incan- 
descent lamp covered with what is commonly known to the trade 
as a fluted opal cone reflector 6.5 inches in diameter, the form 
of which is shown in Fig. 20. This is one of the best and most 
efficient of the common cheap types of reflectors. It is useful 
wherever a large amount of light from the lamp is needed below 
the horizontal. It so changes the distribution of light about 
the incandescent lamp as to throw from 23 to 25 candle power 
in all downward directions below 45° from the horizontal. 
The performance of opal reflectors of this kind depends somewhat 
upon the density of the opal glass used. The more dense the 
opal the greater the amount of light reflected and the less that 
passing through the reflector. This particular reflector is 
fairly dense and hence lets comparatively little light escape 
above the horizontal. Enough, however, goes through the 
reflector to keep the walls and ceiling of a room from being in 
darkness. Such a reflector can properly be used in all cases 
where it is not objectionable from an artistic standpoint, and 
it is desirable to direct the light downward and at the same 
time allow a small amount of light to go to the walls and ceilings. 

This opal cpne reflector does not give anywhere near as great 
a maximum downward candle power as some of the reflectors 
which will be shown later, but it illustrates very well what a 
great difference can be made in the amount of light thrown down 
from a lamp placed in a pendant position by the use of the 
proper reflector. Thus, for example, this reflector gives a 
candle power directly below the lamp (that is, a tip candle 
power) of 23.6 and at the angle of 40 degrees from the vertical, 
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a candle power of 25. The bare lamp would give only 6.6 
candle power at the tip and less than 12 candle power at the 
angle of 40 degrees from the \-ertical. As lamps are so frequently 
placed high up in a room on chandeliers or pendants or some- 
times at the ceiling, the importance of directing the rays down 
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so that they will be of use to the occupants of the room is ap- 
parent. 

The ceilings and walls if light in color ha\e considerable 
value as reflectors and diftusers. Where maximum efficiency 
is desired, it must be remembered, however, that a reflector to 
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be erticient must fit over a lamp and not he some distance from 
it, and that further, without reflectors much of the light is re- 
flected back and forth from wall to wall two or three times with 
much loss each time before it reaches the place that specially 
needs illumination. 
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Fig. 21 shows the distribution of Hght about a Ifi-candle 
power incandescent lamp in a white opal dome reflector, the 
form of which is shown in Fig. 22. This is an excellent reflector 
for many common uses. Being 3.7o inches deep and 7.2.5 
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inches in diameter, it .covers the lamp so as to act as a dilTusing 
globe, to a certain extent, while at the same time it gives an 
excellent distribution of light in all downward directions, the 
maximum being somewhat over 29 candle power. It is a good 
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type of reflector to place pointing straight do' 

center of a dining-room table, one lamp giving 

the entire top of a fairly large table. (See Fig. 12.) It can also 

be used on chandeliers for the general lighting of all classes of 
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rooms. When so used it should be pointed straight down, 
because if placed at an angle it will give more light than is 
necessary on the high side walls. It is interesting to ctmipare 
this with the opal reflectors, Fig. 19 and 23. The maximum 
candle power of this opal dome reflector is considerably greater 
than from the fluted opal cone, shown in Fig. 19. This candle 
power extends about ten degrees each side of the vertical, and 
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Fig. ;;:(. — Light about an opal bell reflector. 

the balance of the distribution is very similar to that of the 
fluted opal cone. This would be a good reflector for reading 
and desk use, but for the fact that having a smooth reflecting 
surface, the light is somewhat streaked. The streaks can be 
overcome by the use of a frosted bulb lamp, as in other types 
of smooth reflectors. Although not specially ornamental in 
its usual form, as found on the market, it could easilv be made 



Fig- 24.— Opal bell reflector. 

so. It is another good example illustrating how little attention 
is commonly paid to combining the useful and artistic in glass- 
ware and how much room there is for improvement and develop- 
ment along this line. 

In Fig. 23 is shown the light distribution about a 16-candle 
power incandescent lamp equipped with a five-inch opal bell 
reflector of the type shown in Fig. 24. This is a verj' common 
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type of reflector and is excellent for securing general distri- 
bution of light in all downward directions where it is not desired 
to concentrate a great amount of light at any one point. As the 
lamp bulb projects a considerable distance out of this reflector, 
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it is frequently necessary to use it with a frosted bulb lamp on 
account of the large amount of exposed filament. If such a 
R'flector is to Ije used on a chandelier of ordinary lieij^ht in a small 



Fig. 20. 




I desk shndi-. 



room, the chandelier should preferably 1m: equipix;d wilh sucki'ts 
pointing straight down or nearly so in order that an unnecessary 
nt of light be not thrown upward. Such a reflector put 
chandelier with lamp sockets at an angle of 4.'» dcgn.'cs 
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will evidently throw much more light upward than is necessari* 
unless there happen to t)e pictures or other objects high in the 
room which are to be illuminated. 

Fig. 25 gives the light distribution about a l(i-candle power 
incandescent lamp equipped with an opal desk shade seven 
inches in diameter wjth green backing, shown in Fig. 26. This 




is the tyjie of shade most toninionly found in offices to-day. 
It is, of course, intended to cont'entrate light below the tip of 
the lamp for office desk purposes and let but little light through 
when- it can reach the eyes of the users. The maximum candle 
power is about M. The candle power tests on this shade do 
not show the very objectionable feature of it. namely, that it 



throws a verv stn^akeil li^h 
invariably be used with such 
the streaks and make its us 
Ijc prohibited by law. 

Fig. 27 gives the light distribu 
ten inches in diameter, the form 



A frosted bulb lamp should 
shade, as this would eliminate 
tolerable. Otherwise it should 

utiim about a flat opal reflector 
which is shown in Fig. 2S. 
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The reflector so changes the natural distribution of light from 
an incandescent lamp as to give an increase of light in all direc- 
tions below the horizontal and very little above the horizontal. 
It is good to use wherever it is desired to light dimly a large area 
from one lamp without concentrating much light below the 
. lamp. Its most extensive application is in basements, where 
it should be placed near the ceiling to keep the lamp out of the 

1 line of vision, and also in halls of the cheaper class of buildings. 

\ It does not throw enough of its light down to fit it for use on 
high ceilings. One of its chief disadvantages is that it leaves 

i the lamp absolutely unshaded so that frosted lamps should 
l)e used with it both to diffuse the glare and obviate the streaked 
light from the bare filament. 

f Prismatic Glass Reflectors. 

I The principle of the prismatic glass reflector was shown in 

Fig. G, Chapter II. In this the reflection is accomplished by 
nieans of prisms pressed in the glass. The popularity of this 
class of reflectors lies in the fact that they can be designed so 
as to give almost any kind of a downward distribution of light 
desired while at the same time enough light passes through the 
glass without reflection so that the ceilings and upper walls of 
a room are not left in darkness. Some of these reflectors are 
designed to be very powerful concentrators of light, while others 
distribute the light over a wide angle below the lamp, giving 
an even illumination over a large area. In the practical appli- 
cation of light, very many cases arise where it is desired to have 
the greater part of the light concentrated under the lamp, and 
yet where it is not desired to have the reflector entirely opaque. 
The prisms break up the light rays so that the reflected light 
with these types is almost free from streaks. They have also 
the advantage over opal and ground glass that the dirt which 
inevitably collects on reflectors in some locations does not show 
as badly as on opal or ground glass. That collecting on top of 
the reflector does not interfere with its reflecting power. 

Not every glass reflector that has corrugations upon it is to 
be considered a true prismatic reflector. The prisms must be 
accurately made and the reflector correctly shaped. Such 
reflectors should not be selected on appearances or shape, but 
rather from photometric tests which show just what light dis- 
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tribution they ^i^'^*- ^^i the absence of such tests or their eq 
valent one is workin>( absolutely in the dark. 

Fi^. 29 shows the distribution of light about a 12(.)-\v 
Meridian incandescent lamp with a prismatic reflector. T 
lamp had the old style common carbon filament, not the new, hi 
efficiency Gem filament. This lamp, which is shown in Fig. 
has a large spherical frosted bulb. The upper part of the h\ 
coming next to the reflector is not frosted. It will be seen tl 
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Fic. lil) l>iK^^^ ahoul rJO-watt meridian lamp with prismatic 

ri' tier tor. 

this gives a fairly c(nicvntratcd downward light. It shou 
not, therefore, be attempted to make this lamp cover too gre 
an area. On account of its artistic appearance, the lamp 
well adapted to use on a ceiling to l)e studded with a number 
lights, or for the lighting of a small room with one central lig 
at the ceiling. It is also suited for use on chandeliers where 
concentrated light is desired below the chandelier. As a lig 
producer this lamp is very similar to a standard frosted bu 
32 candle ])Ower incandescent lamp equip])ed with a simil 
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jeflcctor. Its cost is somewhat higher than the standard lamp, 
"but its appearance is by some considered enough better to justify 
fthe expense. 

We will now take up several representative types of prismatic 
: glass reflectors designed for use over standard incandescent 
-lamps with standard shade holders. As many of the photo- 
■■ -metric tests on these reflectors are obtainable from their manu- 
facturers upon application, it will not be necessary here to 
five anything further than the tests of a few representative 
types. Only enough tests will be given to afford the reader a 
good idea of what the various types accomplish and how they 
compare with other kinds of reflectors. 







Fii^. :il shows the distribution of light about ii lli-candle 
power incandescent lamp in the prismatic reflector, shown in 
Fig. -i-. which is in extensive use. and concentrates a large 
amount of light below the lamp. The maximum candle power 
for an angle of a few degrees is as high as 57, while it gives more 
than would the bare incandescent lamp at all angles below 
30 degrees from the horizontal. This reflector is suited to all 
locations where concentrated light is desired at one point, without 
distribution over a wide area. This includes desk lamps and 
rcadinjj lamps on downwardly pointed pockets on chandeliers. 
It would be a mistake to attempt the general illumination of a 
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large room with this particular reflector unless a number 
lamps pointing in \arious directions were used on a chandeli 
or unless they were studded over the ceiling. 
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application than the former, as there are many cases where 
the light from the other would he too much concentrated at 

Fig. :15 shows the distribution of light about a 82-candle 
power incandescent lamp in the prismatic reflector shown in 




•in. :13. — Liiiht about a [. 
■epresents an extreme case < 
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concentrating light 
over a small area, yet at the same time a limited amount escapes 
through the reflector, so that it is not entirely opaque. The 
same n'fleclor with a lli-candlc power lamp gives about 120- 




Fic, :i4. — Prismatic refli'ctor. 

candle power at the tip. A reflector of this kind is manifestly 
suited only to places where a small but very concentrated beam 
of light is wanted, as in lighting store windows, draughting, 
lighting of small desks, and pendant reading lights used by one 
person only. 
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Fig. 37 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle 
]>ower incandescent lamp in the prismatic reflector shown in 
Fig. HS. The distribution of light is in marked contrast to that 
in Fig. 3.), as this reflector is designed to throw an even illumina- 
tion over a considerable area below it. This reflector comes 
down over the lamp, so as to protect the eyes from the glare 
of the bare filament when it is hanging pendant, even more 
than would the opal dome reflector, test on which has been 
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Lij^ht al)()ut a ])rismatic' concentrating refk'ctor. 



shown in Fig. 21. The contrast between Figs. 35 and 37 makes 
it clear how important it is to select the proper reflector for a 
given ])icce of work. It would evidently be a great mistake to 
select the concentrating reflect(;r shown in Fig. 35 for use on 
a chandelier where it is desired to make one or two lamps furnish 
general illimiination for an entire small room. If this were done, 
the result would l)e very strong light immediately under the 
K'lnip if the lamp were in a {K'ndant ])Osition (pointing straight 
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lown). and the rest of the room would receive only a small 
imount of light. The reflector shown in Fig. 38 would throw 

the light evenly over the entire floor of a small room, but would 
not make a very intense light at any one place. It would, on 
the other hand, be a great mistake to put the reflector shown 
in Fig 37 at the top of a store window for lighting the goods in 
the window, or on a chandelier for reading purposes immedi- 
ately under the chandelier. 

Prismatic reflectors are also made which give a distribution 
of light which is a compromise between the concentration shown 
in Fig. ."Jo and the distribution shown in Fig. 37. 

Fig. 39 shows the distribution of light about a 16-fandle 
powr incandescent lamp in the prismatic reflector shown in 
Fig. 40. This reflector is (ovcrcd cither with white cardboard or 




ttlluloid to prevent light from passing through as it is intended 
for desk use where it is placed within the ordinary range of vision. 

Another incandescent lighting unit using prismatic glass 
reflectors is the new high cfticiency graphitizcd fliament Gem 
incandescent lamp. These are sold with substantial shade 
Iiolders, which are designed to hold the shade in proper foeus. 
They should always be used with such holders: otherwise they 
wiU not give the desired distribution. The lamps are usually 
- equipped with frosted tip bulbs, as they gi\-c a \-er\' powerful 
Sght, and if some means of diffusion were not provided the 
blinding effect due to the glare of the filament would be very great. 

The following tests, Figs. 41 to 4S, were made on lamps of 
tHstype by Prof. H. E, Qifford, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and reported to the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciaiion in 1906. 
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Fig. 41 shows the light about a l'2.Vwatt clear bulb, double 
loop, graphitized filament, high efficiency. Gem incandesceni 
lamp without reflector. The mean spherical candle power is 
40.7, making the consumption per mean spherical candle power 
3.1 watts. 
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Fig, 42 shows the light aliout a I; 
only on the tip. The loss due to 
cent. 

Fig, 4:i shows the light aUout 



nip of the same type frosted 
frosting is about three per 



■ bulb 12.5- watt lamp 




siiialif dfsk shade 



■quipi>i'ii with a prismatic roHcitor of the distributing tvpe, 
;hown ,n Fig, 44, 

Fig. 4"» shows the light distribution about the same lamp and 
vflector as in Fig, 44, except that the tip of the lamp is frosted. 

F'ig. 4li shows the light about a clear bulb lamp of the same 
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type equipped with a concentrating prismatic reflector shown 
in Fig. 47. 

Fig. 35 shows the light about the same lamp and reflector as 
in Fig. 46, except that the tip of the lamp is frosted. 

This type of lamp and reflector is undoubtedly suitable for a 
large number of cases, but care should be exercised in its use ; 




Fig. 41. — Light about a clear bulb 12.5 watt, Gem lamp. 

one advantage of this type of lamp is that it can and should be 
placed close to the ceiling, where it is out of the ordinary range 
of vision, and yet give a good distribution of light for general 
lighting purposes. Thus, in the case of an office where simply 
general illumination is wanted and the lamp is placed at the 
ceiling, this would be suitable, although the desks would prob- 
ably have to be lighted by their own individual lamps, because 




Fig. 42. — Light about a frosted tip 12.') watt, Gem Lam]). 

the writers would probably be directly in their own shadows. 
In the case of stores, halls, and similar places where a large 
volume of light is wanted this type can be used to good advant- 
age to replace ordinary clusters wherever a larger unit than 
16-candle power is desired. Owing to the high temperature 
at which they are operated they give a whiter light than the 
ordinary incandescent lamp. Their size calls for care in prevent- 
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ing the light from a bare filament striking the eye. Except 
where concealed they should be used with frosted tip. 

Opaque Metal and Mirror Reflectors. 

FJK. 49 gives the liKht distribution about a 16-candle pow-er 

incandescent lamp with an ei^ht-inch metal reflector painted 

white inside, the form of which is shown in Fig. 50. This is the 






(I C.iiii I2.'i wan lain]' with distributing 
ri'lU'.Inr. 



kinil iii reflector su cifttii seen in workshops, drau^jhting- rooms 
and orticcs. It is designed to concentrate considerable light 
iiclow the lamp, and succeeds fairly well in this, as can be seen. 
For a space of ten degrees each side of the vertical, it gives 
over ;i()-candlc power. Being of metal and entirely opaque, of 
course no light is thrown above the edges of the shade. The 
serious objection to such a sliade as it stands is the extremely 
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Fia. 4ti,-LiKht ;il")iit clear bulb (Ic 
.')-w;itt lamp «iih concent ratinij t 
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Fig. 48,— Lijjlit iil>out a frosU-d tij, Gcni r.'.'.-watt lam]) with 
com-ent fit till}; rcHwtiT 
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streaked light which it casts. In other words, it does not 
eliminate the streaks which arc inherent in the incandescent 
lamp which is the source of light. Such a shade, if painted 
inside with aluminum paint, will give a well-diffused light. 
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Fk;. 41). - Lij^ht about a metal cone refleetor. 

practically free from streaks. Another way of getting over 
these streaks is to ust^ a frosted bulb lamp. Although the 
authors have not secured tests on the relative efficiencv of the 
reflector coated with white ])aint inside as against the reflector 




Fic. .■)(). - Metal, 8 in. reflect or. 



coated with aluminum ])aint, some rough, ])ractical trials have 
convinced them that there is not enough difference between 
the white i)aint and the aluminum paint to V)e worth considering 
as far as the amount of light is concerned, while the quality of 
tlic light from the aluminum ])aint is vastly superior because 
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he freedom from streaks. These cheap metal reflectors are 
^•ery common use in draughting rooms and offices, where 
; of great importance to the welfare of the users that they be 
forced to strain their eyes with a streaked light of this kind, 
he owners of such shades do not feel able to replace them 
h some of the more efficient types mentioned later, they can 
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Csmdlc power. 
Fig. .*>!. — Light alx>ut an aluminum cone reflector. 

east afford to have them coated inside with aluminum paint. 
ig. 51 gives the light distribution about a 16-candle power 
indescent lamp in an aluminum cone reflector with frosted 
ninum finish inside. This reflector, which is shown in Fig. 
is a fairly powerful concentrator giving about 47-candle 
er below the tip of the lamp. On the whole it is much 
erable to the green opal reflector shown in Fig. 26, although 
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[xrliaps not as pleasinj; in apjjearance when lighted, as it is 
opaque. It gives a well diffused light free from streaks on 
account of its frosted reflecting surface. A point to be remem- 
bered in purchasing aluminum reflectors for office and draught- 
ing room use is that they should have a frosted rather than a 
polished aluminum surface. A polished surface will invariably 
give a streaked Hght, which is trying to the eyes if the light is 
perfectly stationary and still worse when the light swings or 
vibrates slightly. Besides its excellent light-re fleeting quali- 
ties, the aluminum cone is very light and not easily broken. 
This fits it well for use on portable and adjustable fixtures in 
offices and shops. It should be considered along with other 
efficient opaque reflectors mentioned later. 

Fig. -"):( shows the distribution about a l(>-candle power lamp 
equipped with the shade shown in Fig, .">4. The light disiri- 
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bution from a ll:2-candic power lamp with the same reflector 
is shown in Fig. o-l. This is a shade with a corrugated mirror 
reflecting surface, the reflecting surface being applied under the 
paint which covers the outer surface. It has a tremendous con- 
centrating power, giving over ID.S-candle power at the tip of the 
lli-candlc power lamp. With a :W-candle power lamp, the 
maximum candle power covers a much larger angle than with 
the l()-candle power. Streaks of light which are likely to be 
present with mirror reflectors are in this case partially wiped 
out by the corrugations, so that, except when the work is ver\' 
near the lamp, this reflector can be used without a frosted bulb 
lamp, although the latter is ri'commended. This reflector is an 
excellent one to use wherever good, powerful, concentrated light 
is desired, and wheif an opaque reflector is not objectionable. 
It is well suited lo show-window lighting, office desk lighting 
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and billiard -table lighting wherever other lamps are present for 
the general illumination of a room. It is considerably more 
expensive, heavier and more likely to be injured than the 




frosted aluminum cone. Fig. 52, but it >;ives a more powerful 
light and is more easily kept clean on account of \t^ smooth 
inner surface. 




Fig. 56 shows the light distribution about a seven-inch desk 
shade, shown in Fig. 57. This is a siiade which has a silvered' 
mirror reflecting surface, but instead of bein^; open, as uw most 
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reflectors, it has a ground-glass bottom through which the light 
must pass and which eliminates the streaks. It is, of course, 
intended to give a concentrating light for desk use and draught- 
ing. The maximum candle-power below the lamp is about 48. 
Its performance on the whole is very similar to that of the 
frosted aluminum cone, but this type of reflector has the ad- 
vantage that no matter at what angle it may be placed, the 
bare lamp is not visible, as all the light comes through ground 
glass. For desk work, where it is almost always desirable to 
place the reflector at an angle, this is a good feature as the light 




ir rpfioctir with .12 c. p. liunp. 



practically comes from the fntirc surface of the ground glass and 
the character of the light from it makes it more comfortable 
to work by than when an open reflector is used. Tliis shade 
should never lie used without a mica or asbestos gasket in the 
shade holder to prevent dirt collecting inside of the shade. 

Another shade similar to the above has its reflecting surface 
opal with green backinj; like the common desk shade. It is, in 
fact, the common desk .';hade with a ground glass bottom. 
It is not sulnect to deterioration of the reflecting surface like 
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those which depend on mirrors for their reflecting value, but 
It does not give as strong a Hght as the others. 

Fig. 5S shows the distribution of light in two planes about 




Fic. rm,— Liyht about MoC'reiiry desk shade. 

a 16-candle power incandescent lamp in a parabolic aluminum 
reflector with frosted aluminum finish inside. This reflector 
is ihoun in Fig. .W. The candle power in the vertical plane 




of the lamp axis is shown by the dotted lines, as in the other 
diagrams, while the candle power in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the lamp axis, technically known as normal to the 
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lamp axis, is indicated by a heavy line on the same diagram. 
This is a reflector which is coming into common use tor desk and 
office work as well as for shops and all places where a light, easily 
adjusted, opaque reflector is needed. This test shows the re- 




flector tu 1)0 an cxccllcni one for this purpose. It gives over 
5()-can<lk' power at the anj,'les where' the light is most wanted 
in desk liyhtinj;, and \;Svv^ over 40 candle power through an 
.'in.ijk' nf about 711 dcyrci'^i. The reflector is light and is usually 




%o that it can be (juickly turned at any desired auRle. 
■;y way in which it can be adjusted, as well as the excellent 
jtion of light from thi^i reflector, are strong points in its 
Reflectors of this kind can be obtained with various 
■ finishes so that thev will harmonize with almost anv 
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surroundings. Not being patented articles, they are low in 
price. For most cases, the streaked light from the polished 
aluminum will be objectionable. Generally, the frosted alumi- 
num finish is the one to be chosen and it is preferable to use a 
frosted lamp in it. 




Fir,. (10.— Li«ht about cylindrii-al desk rt-Heclor. 

Fig. (H) shows the distribution of light in two planes about 
a 16-candle power incandescent lamp placed in a cylindrical 
desk reflector with aluminum paint finish inside. This reflector 
is shown in Fig. 61. The solid lines show the light given in the 
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plane of the lamp axis, while the dotted line shows the light 
given in the plane at right angles or normal to the lamp axis. 
Cylindrical desk shades of this kind arc in common use, and 
may be compared with the parabolic shade shown in Figs. 
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58 and 59. The light obtained from the cylindrical desk shade 
is considerably less than from the parabolic reflector. Not 
only is the maximum candle power approximately half that 
of the parabolic shade, but it does not extend over as great an 




Candle jn^wei . '^ 
Vu,. Jiii. - Lij^lil about a window trough reflector. 

angle. The cylindrical form of shade with aluminum paint 
finish is. however, much to be i)referred to the same shade ^ith 
white paint finish, as the latter causes streaks in the light which 
are extremely objectionable and necessitate the use of frosted 
lam])s. 




Fir,. {V.\. — Window troujjh reflector. 



Fig. 02 shows the distribution of light about a trough reflector, 
shown in Fig. 63, with two lamps of 16-candle power. The 
reflecting surfaces are glass mirrors. Such trough reflectors 
are made for store window lighting purposes, being placed at 
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the top of the window out of sight from the street. Fig. 62 
shows the Ught on a vertical plane normal or at right angles to 
the reflector. This can be compared with the hght thrown from 
the reflector shown in Figs. 55 and 72. Both of these types of 
reflectors are much used for window lighting. The conical 
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Candle jwwer. 
Fig. 64. — Light about an 8-in. fiat metal reflector. 



reflector has much the best of it in this test for the majority of 
windows. 

For the average small window the reflector shown in Figs. 
35 and 36 is to be preferred to Fig. 63, because of its higher 
candle power at desirable angles and greater durability. The 




Fig. 65. — Flat enameled metal reflector. 



reflector shown in Fig. 72 gives an even greater amount of light 
at desirable angles, although more subject to deterioration. 

Fig. 64 gives the light distribution about a 16-candle power 
incandescent lamp with an eight-inch flat metal reflector painted 
white inside, shown in Fig. 65. This is similar to the hght 
obtained from the flat opal reflector in Fig. 27, and the sugges- 
tions made with reference to that apply equally here. 
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Fig. 66 shows the distribution of Hght about a six-inch orna- 
mental mirror reflector illustrated in Fig. 67. This gives a 
candle power of from 20 to 30 at the most useful angles below 
the horizontal. The principal application of this reflector is 
in connection with clusters and on ceilings where the fact that the 
reflector is opaque is not a drawback. It is sometimes used by 
mistake where the more concentrating type of mirror reflector, 
shown in Fig. 54, should be used. The use of this or any other 
reflector on a chandelier or cluster at an angle and himg low 
enough to be in the ordinary line of vision is objectionable on 
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Cundlc |H)wer. 

Fig. (U>. — Lij(hl about an orna- 
mental mirror retlector. 
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Fig. ox. — Light about a flat corru- 
gated mirror reflector. 





Fig. (>7. — (Jrnamental mirror 
re Hector. 



Fig. 09.— Flat corrugated mirror 
reflector. 



account of the glare received in the eyes. The remedy is the use 
of frosted bulbs or the placing of the cluster high. 

Fig. 68 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle power 
incandescent lamp in a ten-inch flat fluted mirror reflector, 
shown in Fig. 69. Although a reflector of this form would 
naturally be expected to give a rather wide distribution of light 
below the horizontal, it will be seen that the candle power 
directly below the lamp is considerably higher than with other 
flat reflectors shown in this series of tests, while the candle 
I)owcr a little below the horizontal is nearly as great as with 
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some of the other flat reflectors. The proper place to use a 
reflector of this kind is where it is desirable to illuminate a 
considerable area and at the same time to obtain much light 
immediately under the reflector. Like all opaque reflectors. 
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Fig. 70. — Light about a 10-iii. mirrored cone reflector with 16 c.p. lamp. 




Fig. 71. — Ten inch mirrc-red cone reflector. 



it cannot be used where darkening of the ceiling is objectionable. 
Fig. 70 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle 
power lamp in a metal cone reflector with plate mirrors for 
reflecting surface. The reflector is shown in Fig. 7L 
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Fig. 72 shows the light about the same reflector with a 32- 
candle power lamp. These are the most powerful of the con- 
centrating reflectors when new. 

Frosted Reflectors. 
Reflectors of frosted, roughed or sand-blasted glass are not com- 
mon, though some of the effects of a reflector are sometimes 
obtained with common bell-shaped shades as explained later. 




Fig. : 



-LiKlH 



reflectoi 



ith 32 c.p. lamp- 



Sand-blasted domes arc uscii occasionally, and a test on on* 
with a 16-candIe power lamp, sand-blasted inside is shown i^ 
Fig. 73. This is of the same general shape as the seven-inct^ 
opal dome shown in Fig. 22. except that it is 3.25 inches instea*! 
of 3.75 inches in depth. It does not alter the distribution d 
light from the lamp as much as the opal dome, although some 
what more pleasing in appearance because of the diffused light 
which shows through it. 
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Enclosing Globes. 

Fig. 74 gives the light distribution about a 16-candle power 
incandescent lamp placed in a glass ball six inches in diameter. 
sand blasted on the inside. This ball is shown in Fig. 75 
Sand-blasted globes of this kind are very common at the present. 
time. It will be seen that the distribution of light is not altered 
materially from that of the bare incandescent lamp. Such a 
sand-blasted globe is of considerable value in diffusing the 
light, as mentioned in a paragraph on the frosted bulb incan- 
descent lamp. In practice, when such a bulb is put in a pen- 
dant position on a chandelier or fixture, the open space at its 
neck should be closed with an asbestos gasket, to prevent dirt 
collecting in the globe. If used in an upright position the 
easket can be omitted. 
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Fig. 73. — Light about a sand blasted dome. 

Fig. 76 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle power 
lamp enclosed in a pressed glass stalactite globe shown in Fig. 77, 
This globe absorbs considerable light, and does not alter the 
direction of the rays materially. The absorption or loss of 
light in passing through the thick glass of the stalactite amounts 
approximately to 25 per cent. This is another example of a 
globe which is purely ornamental and of very little use as 
diffuser of light. The glare of the filament received through a 
i globe of this kind is much more than would be received through 
a frosted globe or bulb or a Holophane globe either one of which 
absorbs less light. 

The globes known as Holophane are designed with two objects 
in view. One of these objects is to redirect the rays of lighti 
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thus accomplishing some of the things accomplished by a re- 
flector in taking light which would otherwise be useless and 
directing it in useful directions. This redirecting of the light 
rays as they pass through the globe is accomplished by re- 
flection and refraction of the rays by means of prisms pressed 
on the outer surface of the globe. They are made in three 
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LiKbt iilxmt a sand bliisled kill. 



classes. Class A globes concentrate lif^ht immediately under 
the lamp. Class B globes give a general distribution below the 
horizontal. Class C globes give the most light at a little below 
the horizontal. The other object accomplished by this type 
of globe is the diffusion of light to avoid the glare of the are, 
incandescent filament, Xernst glower or gas flame, as the case 
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Fir„ 7.-).— Six inili si.i.cj hlastfd ball, 

may be. That is, it accomplishes the same thing as the frosted 
bulb or globe onh" to a much greater degree. The raj-s of 
light arc broken up by prisms on the inside of the globe so that 
the eye docs not meet the direct light from the filament of the 
lamp. The rays are so successfully broken by passing through 
these inner prisms that the whole globe appears to glow with a 
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mild light. The light, therefore, instead of coming from a small, 
intensely lighted filament, comes from the whole surface of the 
globe. This reduces materially the blinding effect which has been 
spoken of frequently before, and enables a person to see better 
because the pupil or iris of the eye is not contracted to such an 
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exient in an involuntary effort to shut out the intense blinding 
ii.t;ht. The absorption or loss of light in passing through Holo- 
phane globes is remarkablv low considering what thev accom- 
plish. Probably the most extensive tests ever made on this 
glassware were conducted by I'rofe>fsor W. L. Smith of the 



Fn;. 77. — Pres.'ii'd t;l;iss st^ilaciiti-, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who found that the loss 
of hght by absorption in this type of globe amounted to from 
10.(1 to 16.8 per cent, with an average of l'J.3 per cent. On 
account of the deep corrugations which form the prisms on 
these globes, unnoticed dirt is likely to collect on them and 
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ihey shoulii \>c brushed oft at frequent inten^als with a dri', 
stiff l.rush, brushing lengthwise of the prisms. At longer inter- 
vals they should be taken down and scrubbed with a bnishin 
>iMii ami water. Like all other enclosed globes, the opening 




-,;; i. H"l.-i'li;.nf Class A Stalnitite, 

-i-.imld l>e tilli-d with a mica or asbestos 
The amount of light likely to be ab- 
■ ■t .lust on the prisms is not as great 




H- Cl.iss .\ Stalactite 



ntini; in one test made at the 
with a Hojophane globe thickly 



i;ht iil>out a l6-candle power 
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ndescent lamp enclosed in a Holophane globe shown in Fig. 

As seen from the test, this globe is one designed to direct 
rays of light so as to give a maximum candle power imme- 
ely under the lamp. For a distance of 10 degrees each side 
he vertical, the candle power is over 20. This is, of course, 
h less than is obtained with most types of reflectors, and 
this reason a globe of this pattern is not to be recommended 
re a large amount of downward light is wanted unless a 
ising globe is necessary. There are many locations, how- 
, where it is. necessary to use a diffusing globe in order to 
d the glare of the bare filament, and at the same time to 
:t the light in downward directions. The principal appli- 
)n of this globe is on chandeliers for the general lighting of 
IS where the sockets on the chandeliers are placed at an 
e of 45 degrees as is very common. On such a chandelier 
globe will throw the light down into the various parts of 
room instead of letting it escape toward the ceiling, and 
ill, at the same time, do away entirely with the glare from 

lamp filaments. Were reflectors of an}^ kind used for this 
3 purpose, frosted bulb lamps would be necessary and the 
sion or softening of the light could not be as well accom- 
led as with the Holophane globe. This type of globe» 
h is designed to give a concentrated downward light, 
Id not be used on a chandeher having the sockets pointed 
ght down if the general lighting of the room is the thing 
•ed: but if it is desired to create a light space for reading 
ediatelv under the chandelier and at the same time obtain 
rly good light in other parts of the room, use of these globes 
own ward pointed sockets will give good results. It is also 
'. for studded lights on ceilings. 

g. 80 gives the distribution of light about a 16-candle power 
idescent lamp enclosed in a Holophane globe the general 
e of which is that shown in Fig. 81, the only difference 
•een this and Fig. 79 being in the angles of the prisms and 
size. This is the smaller of the two globes. This type is 
^ed to distribute light in all directions below the hori- 
al, giving a good general illumination of a room when 
ed in a pendant position. 

g. 82 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle power 
ndescent lamp enclosed in a spherical pendant Holophane 
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Rlobc, 5.5 inches in diameter, shott-n in Fig. S3. In this case 
the lifjht below the horizontal is not greatly increased as com- 
pared to the bare lamp except immediately below the lamp. 
Aside from this increase in candle power immediately below 
the lamp, the principal effect of this particular globe is to 
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diffuse and soften tlie liglit. It can be compared to the dis- 
tribution of ligbt around the ground glass ball which is also 
a good <liffuscr and softener of light. 

Fig. S4 gives the distribution of light atHiut a 16-candle power 
incandescent lamp enclosed in a Holophane spherical globe, 




iniylil. shnwii in Fig. S.l. This should be compared 
ilkiniiiiatiun obtained from a bare incandescent lamp 
jright. also from an incandescent lamp enclosed in the 
lilTiising gUibes before shown. The distribution of 
n lam]K and globes ]>!accd upright can. of course. l>e 
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easily obtained by inverting any of the diagrams before given. 
This globe offers a valuable means of increasing the illumination 
ia downward directions from alt kinds of fixtures where the 
incandescent lamps are placed upright. The majority of bell- 




CuiKlli' iiuuer 
Fig. 82.— Light about a Holophane Cla.ss B Ball. 

shaped shades when placed on such upright fixtures have the 
effect of robbing the lower part of the room of light and throwing 
even more light toward the ceiling than would be there if the 
lamp were bare. This globe distributes the lijjht below the 




Fig. si.— Holophane Class B Ball. 

wnzontal in such a way as to give a fairly even illumination 
si Over the lower part of a small room. 

The^prisms in Holophane globes ha\'e to be calculated and t!ie 
"loldscutaccurately andagoodgradeof glass employed. Other- 
^se the absorption of light by the glass is \'ery high and no useful 
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change made in the distribution of the light. This is well shown 
by Fig. S6. which is from a test made with a 16-candie power 
lamp in the stalactite globe show^ in Fig. 87, The globe re- 
sembles closely some with calculated prisms, but absorbs a much 
greater amount of light. It also has Httle or no value in re- 




directing the light in u^-iul directions and docs not give the 
same diffusion as a gSoln- with accurately cut prisms. 

Fig. bS shows the distriiiution of light around a prismatic 
reflecting glass ball, the top of which is formed into a prismatic 
reflector, as shown in Fig, SB. The bottom is plain frosted glass. 
This bail combines in one the characteristics of a diffusing 
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Hall. 



globe and reflector. The ilistribution of light from such balls 
can be varied by varying the position of the lamp inside of the 
ball. The lower the lamp is placed the wider the distribution. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that not every globe that 
has prisms on it is to be consiflercd as a true prismatic globe. 
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Such globes should not be selected on appearance but rather 
from photometric tests which show just what light distributions 
they give. In the absence of such tests or their equivalent one 
is working absolutely in the dark. 
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Fir. S7. — L'ncalculated prism 



Fig, 80.— Li^ht about an uncal 
lated prismatic stalat-tilc. 
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Oprn Sir.^ 
Fig. 90 gives the light distributic 



of ; 



16-candlc 



power 

incandescent lamp in an ornamental glass l>ell-shaped shade 
or reflector, the form of which is shown in Fig. 91 . This reflector 
is of a ver>' common shape. The outside is lightly frosted and 
the ornamentation is cut into it. It is seen that this glass bell 
causes some increase in the candle power in downward directions 
and a decrease in horizontal directions. While it makes some 
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improvement over the distribution of light from the bare lamp 
it does not make any such marked change as do the reflectors 
shown in Figs. 22 and 24. A reflector of this bell type is usuaDy 
chosen simply as a matter of ornament, without any attempt 
to redirect the rays of light. This particular reflector probably 
changes the natural distribution of light from the lamp more 




than would many others of tlie same general shape, because 
of the frosting on its outside, which tends to make the bell 
mouth a reflector. Frequently a glass bell such as this is used 
on a bracket or chandelier in an upright position. In such a 
case it is evident that instciid of adding to the useful downward 



frosted shade. 



light, it detracts considerably from it and throws much light 
towards the ceiling. 

Fig, !lli shows the light about the shade shown in Fig. 93 
with a 10-candlc power incandescent lamp. This shade was 
roughed or sand-blasted on the inside. Its general charact^- 
istics as to light distribution arc very similar to those of Fig. 90- 
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It would be useless to report here on many tests with this gen- 
eral type of bell shade, as they are made in such immense variety, 
ind designs change from year to year. They must always be 
considered mainly as ornamental, as they usually absorb and 
waste considerable light, and are as a rule of Httle value in 

'"[-_ ^^ — lit. 

;^/' V 

Fig. iiJ— Light alxiut ii glass shade roughed inside. 

redirecting the light rays. For locations where expense is no c^ 
consideration globes of this kind can be freely used. It in''^ ^ 
nevertheless, true that by certain changes in shape and desigo^ 
much of the glassware now manufactured purely for decorativir' 
purposes might be made useful as well, and on the other hand 
some of the staple glassware which is now to be considered as 






Fio. !t;i.— Gliiss shade roiighfd inside. 

mainly useful rather than ornamental could be made o 

as well. The manufacturers of unjiatcnted types of glassware 

might well give attention to these matters. 

Fig, 94 shows the distribution of light about a 16-candle 
power incandescent lamp placed in a Holophane open .shade, 
designed for use as a pendant, and shown in Fig. 95. As seen 
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from the test, this gloix- i!> of the type which increases the illu- 
mination in (lownward directions. When such a shade is used 
on a chandelier, it should he placed on sockets which are pointing 
straif{ht down or ;it an angle of not greater than 30 desroes from 
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the vertical, as otherwise' it will not only throw more light up 
than is necessary but will expose the glaring lamp filament. 
Where used at an angle frosted tipped lamps should be employed. 
Fig, 90 shows the liistril.ution of light about a 16-candle 
power upright in can descent lamp in a Holophane open shade 
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l-'ig. 118 shows tiic distril; 

iwer incandescent lamp up 



lade is mainly useful as a diffuser. 
L'ful illumination immediatelv Iwlow 



of light about a 16-candle 
in a Holophane open shade. 
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shown in Fig. 99. This shade is designed to make a marked 
increase in the illumination immediately below the lamp, in 
which it'succeeds very well, as within a narrow angle below the 




—Light about 



B Upright shiidf. 



lamp it gives about 1>U candle power. This shade can be used 
to advantage where it is desired to secure good light for reading 
or writing under chandeliers or brackets equipped with upright 
incandescent lamps. 




— Holophiint Cluiis B Upri};lil shade. 



Fig. 100 shows the distribution of light around a 16-candle 
power incandescent lamp, placed in a combination Holophane 
diffusing and reflecting shade shown in Fig. 101. It is designed 
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sperially for use on wall bracket fixtures. This globe consists 
of a prismatic reflector on one side and a Holophane globe on 
the other, the two features being combined in the one globe. 
In the use of such globes it is manifestly advisable to take 
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A Upright Shade. 



unusual precautions to prevent their being turned around so as 
to throw the maximum light toward the wall instead of away 
from it. This gkibe makes a decided increase in the amount of 
illumination thrown away from the wall, if properly used. 
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Life of Frosted Lamps. 
During the last few years there has rightly been a tendency 
in incandescent lighting to lower the intensity of the source of 
light, either by using enclosed diffusing globes or else by frosting 
the lamp bulb itself. The diffusion obtained by these methods 
has not only resulted in more artistic effects, but has also made 
the light much easier on the eyes. In this connection the ques- 




101.— Holofihani; diffu.sinj; and rufleclinp sliade. 



tion has arisen as to the relative efficiency of the two available 
methods, which arc: 

1. Frosting the lamps themselves and using them without 
enclosing globes. 

2. The use of the bare lamp with a diffusing enclosing globe, 
either ground glass, opal, Holophane or other types. 

■ It has generally been conceded that a frosted lamp, as far 
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as efficiency is concerned, is more economical than a plain lamp 
with a diflusin^ gjlobe. Generally speaking, the absorption by 
such frosting is in the neighborhood of 10 per cent., while with the 
use of ground glass, and other types of diffusing globes, the ab- 
sorption runs from as high as 75 per cent, down to about 12 per 
cent. 

The authors have advocated the use of some sort of cover 
or gasket for the neck of an enclosing globe, such a cover being 
formed of asbestos, mica or some similar material which will 
keep out all dust and. in the case of white asbestos, increase the 
light l)elow the horizontal. In order to determine the effect on 
the life of the lamp, with these various conditions, tests were 
made at the Electrical Testing Laboratories on the following: 

1. Frosted lamp. hare. 

2. Clear lamp and diffusing globe. 

3. Clear lamp, diffusing globe and asbestos cover. 

Ten lamps were taken for each test. The enclosing globes 
used were of the Holophane type, being spheres, 6.5 inches in 
diameter, with 3.25-inch holders. Ten of these were used with- 
out any cover, while ten others were protected with an asbestos 
disk or washer which practically prevented any dust from enter- 
ing. 

The loss of light due to the frosting of the lamps averaged 
nine per cent., while the loss due to the absorption of the globes 
was about 16.5 per cent. 

When, however, the question of life is considered, it is found 
that the life with a frosted lamp is only 216 hours, whereas the 
globe under test gives 428 hours, or nearly twice the life. If 
the average mean spherical candle power is multiplied by the 
number of hours of useful life, it is found, in the first case, that 
the life is 2,383 candle hours with frosted lamps, while in the 
second place it is 4,401 candle hours, an increase of 85 per cent. 
Care should be taken not to confuse this with horizontal candle 
hours commonly used in considering the life of incandescent 
lamps. 

Coming now to the question of asbestos disks in the neck 
of enclosing globes, we find that the total flux of light is practi- 
cally the same in either case, but that the light in the lower 
hemisphere is increased about two per cent., and that the loss 
of life, due to the disks is about one per cent. Inasmuch as 
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there is a great gain due to the fact that dust is prevented from 
falling on the inside of the globe, and also on the lamp itself, it 
is beyond question a desirable thing to equip all pendant enclos- 
ing globes with some form of cover to prevent the collection 
of dust or dirt. Dirt collecting in the bottom of a diffusing 
globe is not only a cause of loss of light, but is inartistic and 
slovenly. It shows much more plainly in a diffusing globe than 
in anv other and should be avoided both on account of the 
efficiency and appearance. 

The object of frosting lamps is to cut down the intense glare 
of the bare filament with the least possible loss of light, render- 
ing the lamp more agreeable to the eye and giving a more 
artistic effect. In many instances, the same results can be 
obtained by the use of ground glass diffusing globes with a cor- 
responding increase in the life of the lamp. Where a reflector 
is needed and at the same time diffusion of the light from the 
lamp filament is advisable, a frosted bulb lamp is still the most 
easily available device for securing diffusion. 

The usual guaranteed life of bare lamps of this kind with 
clear glass bulbs is 450 hours. The loss of life by enclosing 
them in globes is, therefore, about 5.5 per cent., while the loss 
of life by frosting is about 52 per cent. 

The authors have the results of a large number of tests on 
the los§ of light by absorption by different globes. These tests 
show such a lack of consistency that they have not been given 
here since the distribution of light with a shade or reflector is 
information of much more practical value than the total absorp- 
tion. When such figures are giv<'n they are in general only 
approximate. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INDIVIDUAL GAS BURNERS AND THEIR REFLECTORS, SHADES 

AND GLOBES. 

Before considerinj^ the question of Hj^ht distribution obtained 
from different forms of jt^as lightinjj^ appliances it will be well 
to review briefly some of the difficulties which attend the subject- 

In making any of the tests one of the primary considerations 
is to know the quality of the gas used. This is of most import- 
ance when open flame burners are employed, but it is also of 
importance with mantle burners. Naturally it was impossible 
to sbow tests on different quaHties of gas. so the uniform prac- 
tice was observed of having all the tests given herein made on 
New York City gas. 

Another variable is the gas pressure. As will be seen from 
the curve in Fig. 102 the candle power of a mantle burner in- 
creases quite rapidly with an increase in pressure. It should 
be noted in this test, and also in the two following, shown in 
Figs. 103 and 104, that the burner was in every case adjusted 
for maximum incandescence. Fig. 103 shows that the candle 
power increases with the gas consumed nearly at the same 
rate as the pressure increases. Fig. 104 shows that the con- 
sumption and the pressure increase practically at the same rate 
and that, therefore (at least in this series of tests, which were 
very carefully made), when the mantle is adjusted for maxi- 
mum incandescence the efficiencv of the burner, that is to sav, 
the candle power per cubic foot of gas, is very nearly inde- 
pendent of the pressure. 

Among other varial)les may be mentioned different kinds of 
burners, the effect of different kinds and lengths of chimneys, 
quality and size of mantles, adjustment of mantles to have 
them incandesce equally on all sides, effect of side rod or center 
supports, etc. It is therefore manifest that in order to arrive 
at absolute values all of the above factors should be known. 

70 
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In the following tests on mantle burners the pressure and con- 
sumption are stated and in the appendix trade data on all tests 
are given. 

What the authors have aimed at is to get as near as possible 
to conditions as they actually exist in commercial work. Thus 
although the pressures given are possibh- below the average 
throughout the country, they give the actual conditions as they 
exist in New York City to-day. On the other hand, the tests 
probably show up better than would exist ordinarily, inasmuch 
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Fic. 102. — Variution of candlf pinver with iirfssuro. 



as they were all made in a laboratory witli ideal conditions as 
regards constant pressure, consumption, adjustment, cleanliness, 
new burners, mantles, glassware, etc. All told. then, the tests are 
probably fairly representative of what may be expected when 
gas appliances are properly cared for, and are in excess of what 
often happens in commercial practice. 

With regard to open flame burners. Prof, C. P. Matthews* 
calls attention to the fact that, as the result of a number of tests 
on tips supposed to range from one to four cubic feet of gas per 

•Proceedings National Electrical Light A-.sodation. May, 190:i. 
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hour, in some cases a one-foot tip gave as high a candle power 
as a four- foot tip with no greater gas consumption. So great 
are the variations that apparently the nominal ratings of tips 
are practically valueless. 

The introductory remarks of Chapter V, with reference to 
the necessity of studying the distribution of any light source 
in conjunction with its reflecting globe or shade should be care- 
fully noted here, especially by those who have not read the 
previous chapter. 

Open Gas Flames. 

The first thing one notices in studying the distribution of 
light about an open flame burner is the remarkable fact that 
the flame gives very nearly the same amount of light whether 
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Fir,. !().■>. — Open gas-bc>rizr»ntal (Hstribution. 

viewed cither in the plane of the flame or at right angles to it. 
This is probably due to the fact that the hot particles of carbon 
do not greatly tend to screen the hght from each other, although 
there is a slight tendency that way. 

In Fig. 105 is shown the horizontal distribution curve of a 

ftat flame burner consuming five cubic feet of gas per hour at 

a pressure equal to that of a column of one inch of water. This 

curve is made b}^ measuring the candle power of the flame 

when viewed from different angles but all taken in the same 

horizontal plane. 

Fig. 106 shows the distribution in a vertical plane about the 
same open gas jet as shown in Fig. 105. The mean spherical 
candle power is 21. This was the gas jet used in making all the 
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following tests on open gas flame shades. It n*]!! be noticed 
that the distribution of light is remarkably unifonn in all 
directions with the exception of directly underneath where a 
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F[0. 10(1. — 0ix>ii j;as-vertical <5istnlnition, 

small shadow is made by the pillar and the tip. As in the case 
of the mantle burner shown later practically one-half of the 
light is above and oiic-h;ilf below the horizontal. 




Fig. 107.— Liglit alj.)iit ai 
gas etched glolju. 



Fig. lOS,— Etched globe for open 



Fig. 107 shows the distribution of light about an etched glass 
globe, shown in Fig. lOS, representing perhaps the great majority 
of open flame globes. The gas consumption was five cubic 
feet per hour at a pru-ssure equal to that of a one-inch coiuom 
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of water. It should be noticed that a large amount of the 
light is thrown upward, the globe acting somewhat as a re- 
flector, there being a decrease of 30 per cent, below the hori- 
zontal as compared with the bare flame. 

The real efficiency of a globe should not be measured, generally 
speaking, by the amount of light it gives forth, but rather by 
the amount of light which it throws below the horizontal, or in 
some particular direction where the light is wanted. Thus in 
the case of the globe shown in Fig. 107. although its absorption 
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Fig. 109. — Light about an open ^as Class A HoUiphane sMk, 

is comparatively small, the loss of light below the horizontal is 
rather large, and as this is the light which is generally used, it 
is seen that efforts to obtain an artistic effect and at the same 
time shield the eyes, succeed at a considerable loss of effective 
illumination . 

It should also be noted that in the case of open flame burners, 
the necessity for diffusion is not nearly as great as with mantle 
burners, as both the intensity and quantity of light are low. 

Fig. 109 shows the hght about a Class A Holophane globe. 
shoTm in Fig. 110, designed to diffuse the light and at the 
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same time throw a strong light downward. Its absoqjtion 
about the same as the other open gas globes but its distribut 
curve is entirely different. 

It is also possible to enclose the open flame gas jet in o 
dome reflectors similar to those used on electric incandesci 
lamps. The relative distribution of light with such opal do 



reflectors will be similar to that obtained with incandosc 
electric lamps as given in a previous test. 

IXDIVIDI'AT. M.^NTI.E BuRNERS. 

Fij,'. Ill shows the distribution of light about a bare upri; 
mantle burner consuming 3 7 cubic feet of gas per hour a 
pressure equal to that due to a water column of 1.6 inches. ": 



Fjr., 111.— Li^lit :ihoiif :. Uarc iiiiright gas mantle hunifr. 

mean s|ihcriciil candle i>ower is H'-i. Fifty-five per cent, of 
light is above the horizontal and 4o per cent, below. It 
therefore eviiienC that for economical lighting as well as 
artistic reasons it is inadvisable to use bare mantles in t 
way. There is a noticeable lack of light directly under £ 
near the burner due to the shiidow cast by the burner itself 
Fig. 112 shows the i-urvc of the same burner under identi 
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conditions to those in Fig. Ill but equipped with a fiat fiuted 
porcelain reflector shown in Fig. 113. 

While such a shade does not hide the bare mantle and there- 
fore does not aid in the diffusion, it does give an increase of 
light at all angles below the horizontal and as such, is to be 
preferred to the hare mantle. 
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Fi.:. 112. — l.iHht ,1 
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nantle Ininior with '^ in lliitoii .'\y.A ri-- 
fle,-tor. 



Fij;. 114 shows the distribution of light about the < 
air hole or opal Q globe shown in Fig. 1 1 5, the lamp burning 5.0 
cubic feet per hour at a pressure equal to that due to a 1.5 inch 
water column. Inasmuch as its intensity is less than the bare 
mantle, it is to be preferred to the sm;f!l flat Huted porcelain 




shade although its efficiency is much less. In all com par sons, 
both diffusion and distribution must be borne in mind, and inas- 
much as it is seldom that both factors are present in one globe 
one must select that which is most necessary for the case in 
hand. 
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Fig. 116 shows the distribution of light about the ordinary 
ground glass globe sho«-n in Fig. 117, the lamp burning 3.1 cubic 
feet per hour at a pressure equal to that due to a 1.7 inch water 
column. This globe simply diffuses and softens the light with- 




Fj.;. 114. 1 iL,lil il-ut I iiiinlk liimir «ith. pdl Qchimney. 

out materially altt-ring the distribution. The use of a ground 
glass globe or some other diffusing glass around a mantle burner 
is desirable in most cases because the undiftused light from the 
gas mantle fnirncr is so intense as to have a blinding effect on 
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the eyes of all looking in its direction and so reducing the prac- 
tical efficiency of the illumination. 

Fig. 118 shows the light about a fancy globe, shown in Fig. 
119. the lamp burning 3.1 cubic feet per hour at a pressure 
equal to that due to a 1.7 inch water column. Its absorption 
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Fir,, llfi.— Light alioiit a mantle burner Fic, 117,— Ground g 

"ilh ktoiiihI glass rhimney. chimney. 
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Kir,. 1 1S.^Light about fancy opal chimney with mantle burner. 




Fir.. 1 1'J. — Fancy opal chimney. 
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is very large. Such globes jjive very artistic results and good 
diffusion, and where economy is no object and a suificient 
number can be used to get the required illumination they are 
to be highly recommended. 




Class A Holophai 



sliiidt' tor mantle burner. 



Fig. 12{> shows thi: hght about what is known as a Class A 
Holophanc til"j'^f^. shown in Fig. 121. the lamp burning 3.55 
culiic feet per hour, at a pressure equal to that due to a 1.25 
incli water column. It is designed to throw the light directly 
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downward but of course at the expense of the hght at other 
angles. The diffusion obtained by such globes is almost equal 
to that of opal without however the large absorption, inasmuch 



i. rJ2.— Light about a Class B Hulu- 
phane shade with mantle burner. 
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24. — Light about a Class C Hulophan* 




Fig. 12.1.— Holopiiiinf CUiss C shade. 

as the'globes are made of perfectly clear glass and depend upon 
their accurate design for their diffusing and redirecting quali- 
ties. Such globes owing to their prismatic faces are apt to 
collect the dust and should therefore be kept clean. The dust, 
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however, affects their appearance more than their efficiency, 
the additional absorption of a dusty globe in one test that was 
made being about 13 per cent. They should never be used 
in places where the air is greasy, as over stoves, as the grease is 
apt to settle on the prisms and is extremely difficult to remove. 
When such globes, however, are used intelligently they form 
an important adjunct to the engineer's work, as they combine 
both qualities of diffusion and redirecting powers with small 
absorption. 
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Fig. Il2().---Lij^^ht about a mantle burner; opal doitie and opal bobesche. 



Fi<^^ 122 shows the light about a Class B Holophane globe, 
shown in Fig. 123, the lamp burning 3.6 cubic feet per hour at 
1.5 inch pressure, designed to give a general rather than con- 
centrated distribtition. 

F"ig. 124 shows the light about a Class C Holophane globe, 
shown in Fig. 125, designed to throw the light sideways just 
below the horizontal in order to cover a wide area. 

Fig. 126 shows the light about an opal dome and opal bobesche, 
or cup-shaped eye protector, shown in Fig. 127, the lamp bum- 
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ing 3.6 cubic feet per hour at a pressure equal to that due to 
a i.6 inch water column. Such a combination is good for read- 
ing when the light is directly above the work. A bobesche should 
always be used with a dome shade whenever there is a possi- 
bility of the eye being able to see the mantle. As a matter of 
fact, bobesches should be made about half an inch deeper, as 
at present most of them do not come high enough to cut out all 
view of the bare mantle. 




Fig. 127. — Opal dome and <jp;il bobesclii;. 

Fig. 128 shows the curve of a green dome shade and opal 
bobesche, burning 4.1 cubic feet per hour at 1.6 inch pressure. 
This makes a good reading light if directly-above the work, but 
concentrates it too much if used on a low portable with the 
reader sitting alongside the table. A green dome with green 
bobesche is practically out of the question, owing to the large 
absorption of the cup. Such a combination depends entirely 
on the reflection from the white lining of the green dome and 
is verj' inefficient. 
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• 

Fig. 129 shows the cur\'e of a green dome and Class A Holo- 
phane bobesche. the lamp burning 3.8 cubic feet of gas per hour 
at a pressure equal to that due to a 1.6 inch water column. 
This bobesche. being higher, cuts off all view of the mantle and 
gives a strong light at all angles. A comparison of this \Wth 
Figs. 126 and 12S is instructive and shows how easily illumina- 
tion may bo sometimes improved by slight changes. 
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Fig. 128. -Liirlu aUoui a mantle Fig. 120. — Light alx>ut a o^reen 

burner; j^reen ilonie aiui o\w\ lxj»b- dome and Holophanc l)obesche; 
osche. mantle burner. 

IwKRTHD Burners. 

The question of the etticiency of inverted burners compared 
with other types is taken up in Chapter XIV. 

Y'\\r. 130 shows the distribution in a vertical plane about an 
inverted burner equipped with clear air hole chimney and 
without an outer i^^lobe. It was operated at a pressure equal 
to that of a 1.5 inch water column and 3.0 cubic feet per hour 
consumption. It will be noted that this gives a good light sit 
all angles below the horizontal, also that 67 per cent, of tl^^ 
liu^ht is below and only 33 ])er cent above the horizontal plan-^- 
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This should be compared with the distribution of light about 
an upright burner where 55 per cent, is above and only 45 per 
cent, below the horizontal. The mean spherical candle power 
is 54. 
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Fig. 1)>(). — Lij^ht a1x)ut a bare inverted maiitle burner. 
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Fig. 131. — Light alxDut an inverted burner with ground glass ball. 

Owing to the high intrinsic brilliancy of the inverted mantle, 
which is considerably higher than the upright, such a burner 
should never be used without a diffusing outer or a frosted 
inner globe, especially as such burners generally hang lower than 
the upright type. 
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Fig. 131 shows the same burner equipped with an ordinary 
irround glass or sand blasted ball, operating at a pressure equal 
to that of a 1.5 inch water column and 3.0 cubic feet consump- 
tion. This cuts down the intensity at all angles except directly 
undeme.th where the light is increased owing to the small hole 




Fir. \'.V2 - Liubt al-out an inverted l>iirner with opal ball. 

in the bottom to |»ro\ide a draft. The upper part of the ground 
glass globe acts somewhat as a reflector thus increasing the 
light through the hole at the bottom. 

Fig. 132 shows another burner without inner chimney but 
with a very dense round oj^al globe. The consumption of this 
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Fig. loo. — Lij^'ht alxnit an inverted burner with 0-in. flat opal retiectt^"^ 

burner is not given here inasmuch as the test was purely e^^ 
perimental. The curve is shown in order to give an idea of tt* 
character of the distribution when using an opal globe. 

Fig. 133 shows the distribution of light about the burt^^ 
used in P^'igs. 130 and 131 equipped with a 9-inch fiat porcel^^ 
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reflector and with clear inner air hole chimney. This burner 
took 3.1 cubic feet of gas per hour at a pressure equal to that 
of a 1.5 inch water column. This should be compared with 
Fjg. 130. It shows that the light is increased at ail angles 
under 15 degrees below the horizontal. However this com- 
bination should not be used where it is apt to come in the line 
of vision unless the inner chimney is frosted as the glare is 
altogether too intense. On the other hand, if it is desired to 
get a strong light down, the reflectors shown in Figs. 13G and 
138 would be preferable. 




Fir. I3j. — Light about invfrt^il Fi.; I.ifi,— S-in, opal tone 

burner with Sin. deep opal ami-. for itivcrti'il (,'iis Imriier, 

Fig. 135 shows the light about the same burner taking 2.8 
cubic feet of gas at a pressure equal to that of a 1.5 inch water 
column equipped with clear inner air hole chimney and a deep 
eight-inch porcelain reflector shown in Fig. 136. As will be 
noticed, this gives a strong increase in light through a wide angle 
and at the same time is deep enough to shade the eyes from 
the bare mantle at most ordinary angles. 

Fig. 137 shows the light about a prismatic reflector shown 
in Fig. 138, on the same burner with clear inner air-hole chimney 
burning 3.1 cubic feet of gas per hour at a pressure equal to that 
of a 1.5 inch water column. This reflector gives a very strong 
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light, bcinj; jjreaior at all angles than the deep cone shown in 
Fig 135. It gives an increase over the bare mantle at all angles 
under 25 degrees below the horizontal and is deep enough to 
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hide the miuitle. It is well adapted for show windows and 
other places where a strong hght is wanted downward. 

It will be seen from the representative photometric curves given 
here th;it j^encrally sjieaking not only is the natural distribution 
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of the light from an inverted burner superior to the upright for 
most cases, but also the light can be more easily altered in dis- 
tribution. It also lends itself better to artistic treatment than 
the upright type, both as regards position and glassware. On 
the other hand, it has its disadvantages such as tarnishing the 
finish of fixtures, danger from falling particles unless a globe 
with a bottom is provided, etc. At the present time it can be 
stated that the inverted burner is not yet by any means per- 
fected but that such rapid advances are being made that 
we can safely count on its being an important factor owing to 
its appearance, eflficiency and distribution. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ACETYLEITE GAS BURITERS AND THEIR SHADES. 

The flame of an acetylene burner is in general very similar 
to the ordinary open gas flame as regards its distribution of 
light. Unlike open gas. however, acetylene is extremely intense, 
giving from 75 to 100 candle power per square inch of flame, 
whereas the open gas gives in the neighborhood of five-candle 
power per square inch. This means that in order to use acety- 



FiG. 139.— Light in horiwmtal [ilanc alwrnt an acetylene gas flame. 

lene when in the line of vision with any degree of comfort it 
becomes necessary to use diffusing shades to cut down the 
intense glare, and that, therefore, outside of the question of 
ornament the diffusion of different types of shades is of great 
importance. As several different types of shades for open gas 
were shown previous!}' in this chapter and as the distribution 
from them with acet>'lene is practically the same as with open 
gas only a few kinds will be considered here. 
SMi 
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Unfortunately, in these tests the gas consumption was not 
measured, but was assumed to be the rated consumption of the 
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rtical plane about open aci 




141. — Light about acetylene gas fiamc 



tip, namely, one half cubic foot of gas per hour. The tests must be 
considered therefore as indicative of what may be expected with 
different shades when used with acetylene, rather than of abso- 
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lute values. The tests were made with 2.5 inches of water 
pressure. 

Fig. 139 shows the distribution of light in a horizontal plane 
aliout a tiare acctvlene flame. It will be noticed that the cur\'e 
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is in.'iirly cir^'uliir which incans that wii (jet practically as much 
lijjht whether we look at rijjhl iinglcs or parallel to the plane 
of the flame. This fact (taking also into consideration that 



the vt-rtical distrilmtinn, as show 



. 140, is nearly uniform) 
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shows that the light is emanated equally in all directions and 
that the mean spherical candle power is practically the same 
as the horizontal or rated candle power. This, of course, applies 
to the bare flame only. Fig. 140 also shows that as much light 
is thrown above the horizontal as below and that unless some 
means be taken to direct this light downward the ceiling and 
high side walls must be depended upon to obtain any useful illumi- 
nation from this upward light, a most inefficient process. With 
ordinary shades which act more or less as reflectors this condition 
is made still worse, and even with the Holophane type there 
is a large opportunity for improvement with respect to acetylene, 
shades. 
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ViCr. 144. — Lij^ht about a Holc^pbanc acetylene j^'lolx^ 
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Fi>^. 141 shows the distribution of light about an etched globe, 
shown in Fig. lOS. A comparison with Fig. 107, giving the 
test on the same globe with ordinary gas shov/s about the same 
shayjc of curve. This globe gives some diffusion and is much 
preferable to the bare light both from the standpoint of ease 
on the eyes and artistic results. It gives (U per cent of the 
U^ht above and only 39 per cent, below the horizontal. 

Fig. 142 shows the distribution of light about an opal globe, 
shown in Fig. 143. This globe gives 72 per cent, of the light 
above the horizontal and only 28 per cent, below, and is there- 
tore ordinarily very wasteful. It does, however, give such fine 
diffusion that it greatly enhances the abiHty to see well and 
with low ceilings of a light tint is to be recommended. 
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Fig. 144 shows the light about a Holophane globe. 1 
throws 43 per cent, above, and 57 per cent, below the horizon 
and at the same time gives good diffusion. This shade is gi 
as rei)resentative of this type. 

At present the ordinary forms of glassware are not well sui 
for acetylene gas and there is a good field for the glassmal 
to make shades which will be both efficient in their distributi 
give good diffusion and be artistic. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
INCAIfDESCENT ELECTRIC LAMP CLUSTERS AND BOWLS. 

Fig. 145 shows the mean distribution of Hght in a vertical 
plane about a cluster consisting of six 60-watt spherical frosted 
bulb lamps, and one 120- watt lamp of the same type, consuming 
a total of 480 watts. This cluster has above it a white enameled 
metal reflector as shown in Fig. 146. The central lamp has a 
white enameled prismatic reflector. As will be noticed, it gives 
a i^ocxl i^eneral distribution of light and can be used to advantage 
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Fig. 14."). — Lij^ht about a 48()-watt incatKU'scent rlusler. 

\vhere a good light is required sideways as well as at other 
angles. The use of frosted lamps gives a soft mellow light, and 
this frosting is to be commended even at the expense of the life of 
the lamps. 

Fig. 147 shows the distribution of light about a cluster with 

prismatic reflectors. This cluster contains six 16-candle power 

standard lamps, each lamp being in an individual prismatic 

reflector, and the whole being surmounted by a prismatic 

reflector, as shown in Fig. 148. This cluster has the advantage 
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of usint; standard lamps of any desired candle power and ei 
ciency. In the curve given six 16-candle power. 3.1 watts per 
candle power lamps were used, giving a total of 300 watts. 
Similar clusters of this type can also be obtained for lamps of F 
3'i to 50 candle power. This type of cluster gives a strong [ 
downward light as well as a fair amount at other angles, 
should be used with fnjsted tip lamps, to cut off all view of ihe j 
filament. It gains considerably in appearance by the use of all j 
frosted lamps. 

Fig. 149 shows the distribution of light in a vertical plane 
drawn through the lamps from a three-light chister with mn- 




centrating prismatic rotliclors. This cluster is shown IS- Fig- 
I''>0, It is specially suited to lighting corridors and iioiilar 
])laces where light is to be thrown lengthwise of the corridor. 
It can be used xvith the bottom lamp omitted if it is not deniable 
to have as much light immediately under the fixture as in 
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I4!l. 



I"ig. 151 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertical 
plane about a cluster of four lli-candlc power incandescent 
tamps under a flat opa! reflector, as shown in Fig, 152, This is 
a very oommon type of cluster, anil gives a very good general 
distribution of light below the horizontal, but casts a shadow 
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Fig 144 Lij;ht il«iiit a ;i- 
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Fig. 148.— Prismatic cIusUt. 
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on the ceiling. It should be used mainly for covering a large 
area. For securing light under the cluster or when placed close 
to high ceilings, especially. in corridors, some of the other t\'pes 
shown are preferable. As the lamps are entirely exp>osed such 
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Fig. 1.')!.- Lijj:bt alx^ut 4-light cluster with 19 in. opal reflectors. 



clusters should have frosted bulb lamps where hung low in the 
ordinary ranj^^e of vision. Its chief objection for use in hand- 
some stores, etc., is its entire lack of artistic appearance. It 
should onlv ]»e used where appearance is of little value. 




Vic. ir)2 - 4-lij;ht cluster with opal reflector. 

F'Vfl. 1").*^ shows the mean vertical distribution of light about 
a cluster (^f four 16-candle power incandescent lamps under a 
metal reflector, shown in Fig. 154. The arrangement of lamps 
is such that the amount escaping above and near the horizontal 
is much larj^er than is consistent with economy. It moreover 
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has the objections of casting a shadow on the ceiling and being 
inartistic in appearance. 

Fig. 155 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertical 
plane about a cluster of four 16-candle power incandescent 
lamps under a prismatic glass reflector, as shown in Fig. 156. 



^ ^ 




Fic. I.);i, — Liyht aliout 4-]iKht cluster with I'J-ii:. eiinnielcd nictiil re- 
flfolor. 

This reflector is used by the United States Government in its 
buildings where clusters are needed, one of the principal reasons 
why it was chosen in preference to the opal reflector being that 
it does not darken the ceiling as much as the opal and gives 
more liffht immciliately underneath over an area 30 degrees 




Fin. l.->4, — 19-in. nietiil reflector ami 4-liKht-i.- Ulster, 

each way from the vertical. It is also somewhat better in ap- 
pearance. Unless placed high and out of the line of vision it 
should be used with frosted lamps. 

The general application of clusters is in the lighting of places 
nrhich have a limited number of outlets, where it is not practi- 
cable to distribute individual lamps over the area to be lighted. 
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They are not to be recommended for efficiency as generally tbi 
same number of lamps distributed over the area to be lightet 
would give better results for a given operating cost, although 
costing more to install. Some types of clusters can be installec 
at a lower cost than chandeliers of equal appearance. 
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l3owi,s OR Hemispherks. 

i'ii;. 157 Ki^-vs the li^lit distribution obtained from a sa<^ 

ilasted glass bowl with a 16-candle power incandescent lart^ 

hmvn in Fig. l-'ii'*. Such 1k)wIs or hemispheres are frequen*- 

,sod for coiling lights and sometimes on basket fixtures, T^ 
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sand-blasted bowl evidently acts somewhat as a reflector, as 
much light is thrown up. In practice this upward light would, 
of course, be thrown against the ceihng. and most of it would 
probably be absorbed unless a good reflecting surface was pro- 
vided inside the bowl. 

Fig. 159 shows the distribution of light about a lO-candle 



-Light 




Ijower incandescent lamp plated in 
designed for use on ceilings and sho 
was made without a backing of wliiti' 
is comparable with Fig. ].'i7. 

As hemispheres and bov.ls ate in su 



a Hulophane hemisphere 
.-n in FiK, IfiO. This test 
ListiLStos and lonsequcntly 




of much importance to study tlic best arransjemen t ur lights 
inside of such bowls. The old plan of plai-ing ckisters of lamps 
at indiscriminate angles inside of these bowls is usually not 
to be recommended. A single lamp of high candle power gen- 
erally gives better results than a number of smaller units, as 
such a lamp can be equipped with a reflector inside the l.iowl. 
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When a ilusttr fif lamps is ust-d and each lamp is not equipped 
with its individual reflector a piece of white asbestos, being a 
goo<l reflecfir. should lie employed. This should not be placed 
against the ceiliny but l>etween the supjwrting rim and the glass, 
so as to brint; the rcflciting surface as close as possible to the 
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ind avoid absorptiiMi by the rim. which woidd occur if 
icstijs were placed against the ceiling;. Such a reflector 
lie pcrfiin.tcd with small hi.les which will allow ventila- 
t ,tTcctu;,lly i>rcvcnt lii;lit cscai.iny between the c.-ilins; 







retleiior, depending im the 



i it' nil rellector is used. The 

I iisi' one lamp of high candle 

concentrating or distributing 

desired to throw the light. 



While the diffiisiiu' bowl undoubtedly alters the distribution 
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from the lump and reflector, nevertheless the general character- 
istics are preserved. It is generally desirable to use an opal or 
prismatic rather than an opaque reflector if the reflector comes 
down far enough on the lamp to cause shadows on the bowl. 




—Light about 50 candk ponder lamji (luivcr htiiiisphere) . 




Km. WJ. —Light about ground glass Ixiwl with .>() candle [lOwer lamp. 




Flo. leS.^Light about ground glass bowl 
and reflector. 

Fig. 161 shows the light below the horizontal from a bare 
50-candle power oval anchored filament lamp which was used 
in the following tests on bowls. The tests without reflectors 
are not exactly what would occur in actual practice, inasmuch 
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lount of the upward light would be reflected if 
the ceiling were light in lolor. As. however, even a light ceiling 
quickly grows dirty, owing lo the particles of dust carried 
upward by the warm currents of air, the tests referred to give 
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lally ha]ipens in practice if n 
ting down the upward light. 

on from u .id-candle ].>ower 

I'i-inch grfiuml }-\hm bowl, no reflector 
l.-imii. The i;reat incrca;^e in useful 




illumination by 
is shown in I'ig. 

Fig. 164 shows th 
lamp in a ll^-inch gl; 



(i:{. 



■Hector over the lamp in the bo"**" 

light distribution from a 50-candle pov*.'^ 
-s bowl covered with strings of glass bea<i" 
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shown in Fig. 165. Such a bowl absorbs a great amount of 
light, since the beads act as prisms to turn the light in various 
directions, where it is lost by multiple reflection and refraction. 
Where cut glass beads are used around lamps in this manner, 
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Fir,. H>6. — Light abuut a beaded howl with .'>() candle power lamp and 

reflector. 



due allowance must be made (in this case about 50 per cent.) 
for their high absorption by providinj^ much larger candle 
power in lamps than would otherwise be necessary. 

The illumination from this beaded bowl, however, can be 
very much increased by the use of a prismatic reflector over 
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FiG. 107. — Light about an opaline bowl with .KKaiulle i)ower lamj) (no 

reflector). 



the lamp, as is shown in Fig. 166, which gives the light distribu- 
tion about the same beaded bowl with a reflector over the lamp. 
The increase in the total amount of light below the horizontal 
is 34 per cent, and in the zone 60 degrees each side of the vertical, 
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which in hemisphere lighting is generally the most important. 
no less than 60 per cent. 

Fig. 167 shows the light about a 50-candle power lamp in 
an opaline 12-inch bowl, while Fig. 168 shows the light distri- 



FiG. lOS.— Li 




die power lamp and 
tiie same opaline 



bution when usini; a reflector over the 1; 
bowl. 

Fig. 169 shows the light distribution from a 50-candle power 
lamp in a 12.5-inch Holopliane bowl. While the downward 




Fig. Ui9. — Light abijiit HoIi)ph3ne l«nvl with "lO candle power lamp 
(no rcrtiftorj. 

distribution of light in this case is considerably greater than 
with any of the other bowls without reflectors on the lamps and 
is almost as great as when reflectors are used on the Other bowls, . 
the- amount of downward light with the Holophane bowl can 
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CanulB Power 

Fig. 171. — Light about a 13-in, sand blasted ball with three lamps 

(no reflectors). 






Fio. 172. — Light about l:J-in.sand blasted l«illn*ith;j lamps and reflectors. 
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be j^'R'atly increased by the use of a reflector over the lamp, asis 
shown by the light distribution in Fig. 170. 

It is sometimes possible when hemispheres, large halls and 
sph(Tes already installed are placed high with a number ol 
lam])s in them, to put small reflectors on the lamps and so in- 
crease the downward light materially. This is not as good as 
having one large lamp and reflector, but it is to be considered 
as a method of making the best of a bad arrangement. 

Fig. 171 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertica 
plane around a ground glass ball 13 inches in diameter witl 
three Ui-candlc power lamps hung vertically in it without re 
flee tors. The olTects of adding small prismatic reflectors (3. 
inches in diameter) over these lamps is shown in Fig. 172. ] 
is probably possible to design smaller reflectors speciallv bui 
for this class of work, which would give better results. 



CHAPTER IX. 
NERNST LAMPS AND THEIR GLOBES. 

Fig. 173 shows the mean distribution of Hght in a vertical 
plane about a three-glower, 220-volt, 264-watt Nemst lamp 
fitted with a clear six-inch glass ball globe. The mean spherical 
candle power is 81. 

Fig. 174 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertical 
plane about a three-glower Nemst lamp with a six-inch sand- 
blasted or roughed globe. 




?• 



Fig. 173. — Light about .3 glower Xcrnst lamj), clear glolio. 

Fig. 175 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertical 
plane about a three-glower Nemst lamp with a glass ball globe 
having a slightly bluish tinge. 

Fig. 176 shows the mean distribution of light in a vertical 
plane about a three-glower Nemst lamp with an opalescent 
ball globe. 

The natural distribution of light from the Nemst lamp is 
very similar to that of an incandescent lamp with certain 
reflectors, the greater portion of the light being thrown down 
so that for the best results it should be hung over the area to 
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be lighted and it should not \ye expected to light too large an 



area. 



Fii(. 177 shows the lij^ht about a three-glower Nemst lamp 
with a Holophane distributing class B globe and indicates how 
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Fu;. 174. Li}^'ht ahoiil '^ ^'lower Nt-mst lamji, sandblasted glolie. 

the Xernst lani]) can be made to j^ive a wider distribution of 
li^dit. 

Fig. 17S shows the light in a horizontal plane 80 degrees 
below the horizontal with the same sand-blasted globe and lamp 
as shown in Fig. 174. This shows the candle power is not 
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Fic,. 175. 



■Li^ht about 'i j^lowcr Nemst lamp, bluish tinged gR»^^' 



uniform in all directions. The effect of the sand-blasted gl^^ 
is to make it more unitorm than with a clear globe. With ^^ 
Holophane globe it is even more uniform than with the sar»^ 
blasted globe. 
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The distribution of light about the one, four and six-glower 

lamps is very similar to that about the three-glower lamp, for 

"Which tests have been shown. The efficiency increases with 

an increase in the number of glowers. Taking the amount of 

useful downward light (mean lower hemispherical candle power) 

per glower as 100 per cent, for the three-glower lamp, the amount 

of light per glower with the various sizes of lamps is about as 

follows: 

1 Glower 87 per cent. 

3 " 100 per cent. 

4 " 113 per cent. 

6 ** IH) per cent. 
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Fir.. 17«>. I.ij^lit about \\ flower Xcrnst lamp. opalascoiU globo. 

Although the Xernst lamp naturally gix-cs most of its light 
downward a large increase in light at all angles below 20 degrees 
from the horizontal can be secured by the use of opal, j)rismatic 
glass or metal reflectors, an enameled metal reflector giving as 
much as 70 per cent, increase directly down. 

The Xernst lamp is w^ell suited to the lighting of stores, halls 
and churches, where it can be placed high above the area to 
l>e lighted. It is important to place it high, out of the line of 
ordinary vision, because a unit of such high candle power hung 
low has a blinding effect on the eye. Because of the downward 
distribution of the hght as seen from the various tests given, 
the hanging of Nemst lamps low is likely to result in too much 
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light immediately under each lamp and insufficient light midway 
between the lamps. 

Because of the intense brightness of the light from the glowers 
it is never advisable to use these lamps with globes of clear or 
very lightly tinged opalescent glass, except where the lamps are 
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Fid. 177.— Light alnrnt 3 j^lowcr Nernsi lamp. Holophane Class B globe. 

placed so high that they are practically never seen or are hung 
above sky Ughts which act as diffusers. Sand-blasted ball globes 
are much to be preferred to the globes with slight bluish tinge 
which are so frequently used with these lamps. The diffusion 
is excellent with the sand blasted globe, so that the whole glol)e ap- 
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Fi(3. 178. — Light alH)ut ^ glower Xemst lamp. Horizontal plane, 3tf. 

pears to be aglow, whereas with the blue tinged ball the intensely 
bright glowers can be seen, which is not only bad because oi 
the blinding effect on the eye, but also because of its inartistic 
appearance. Where the lamp is used for lighting streets an^ 
corridors it must be remembered that the horizontal distributic7^ 
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about the light is not uniform and that the lamp should be hung 
so as to throw the maximum light lengthwise of the corridor. 
The lamp produces excellent artistic results when the complete 
unit is placed inside of large ground glass or Holophane spheres. 
The Nemst lamp is frequently used in locations where other- 
wise an arc lamp would be used. Its steadiness is a strong point 
in its favor when compared with arc lamps. It also gives nat- 
urally more useful light below the horizontal than an alternating 
current arc lamp taking the same amount of energy. As the 
Nemst lamp is made for alternating current only it is to be 
considered only where such a current supply is available. 



CHAPTER X. 

ELECTRIC ARC LAMPS. 

The measurement of the Hght about arc lamps with a photo- 
meter is a matter of considerable difficulty. The light at any 
one point varies considerably owing to the wandering of the arc 
from one point to another on the carbon tips and variations in 
the Jenj^th of arc. Other things causing variation in results are 
the size and quality of cai'bons used and the glassware. The 
results obtainwl by different observers at different times are apt 
to vary considerably. It is alwavs necessary to take the aver- 



age (if a large number of observations to secure approximately 
correct average results. The photometry of electric arc lamps 
is in fact almost as troublesome as that of gas lamps, as men- 
tioned at the beginning of Chapter VI. These things should 
always be remembered when controversies over the candle 
power of arc lamps arise. 

Fig. 179 shows the lUstribution of light about an enclosed 
arc lamp operated from a constant potential 12fl-volt circui* 
with about J<:i volts at the arc and a current of about five ampere*' 
the total power consumption being about 600 watts. The ar*^ 
was equipped with a clear glass inner globe alone without an 5^ 
other glassware. The maximum candle power is given at aboii'* 
120 
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45 degrees below the horizontal, after which the light falls off 
rapidly. The use of nothing but a clear glass inner globe is 
almost never permissible in interior lighting, because of the 
great brilliancy of the arc and the dazzling effect which its 
undiiTused light would have on the eye. The mean spherical 
candle power in this test was 213. 













Fig. 180. — Light about 5 ampere d. c. 110 volt arc, clear inner and outer 



globes. 



The distribution and amount of light is aflected considerably 
by simply adding a clear glass outer globe over the clear glass 
inner globe, the result of which is shown in Fig. 180. Practically 
nothing in distribution is gained by this procedure and the glare 
is nearly as bad as before. 

Fig. 181 shows the same lamp with an opal inner globe alone. 
The effect of the opal inner globe is to cause more light to be 
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Fig. 181. — Light about 5 ampere d. c. 1 10 volt arc, opal inner globe alone. 

thrown above the horizontal, which in itself is not usually a 
desirable thing to accomplish in interior lighting. The opal 
inner globe, however, diffuses the Hght so much better than 
the clear glass that the illuminating effect is much better, since 
the light is not so blinding to persons in the room and they can 
therefore see objects in the room better as explained before. 
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This is an arrangement in common use. With the aid of a 
reflector it becomes ver\' efficient. The small inner globe, how- 
ever, does not offer as much diffusing surface as could be desired 
and the arc should therefore not be placed in the line of vision. 
Fig. 182 shows the effect of adding a clear outer globe over 
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Fig. 182. — Light about ,'> ampere d. c. 110 volt arc, opal inner and clear 

outer globe 

an opal inner globe, this being to further cut down slightly the 
light and to somewhat change the distribution. The clear outer 
globe does away with the shadow or dark area immediately 
under the lamp, which appears when the opal inner globe is 
used. However, a clear inner and opal outer globe (see Fig. 

% ^ ^ 
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Fig. 183. — Light about 5 ampere d. c, 110 volt arc opal inner an^ 

outer globe. 

184) gives far better diffusion and about the same loss in th^ 
glass, and is much to be preferred. 

Fig. 183 shows the light from the same lamp enclosed in botl^ 
an opal inner and an opal outer globe. The diffusion in thi^ 
case is excellent, but of course the light is materially reduced. 
There is also considerable strengthening of the light directly 
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below the arc which is sometimes of a good deal of value. Fur- 
ther, €he violet rays are largely filtered out, producing a white 
light of better quality. The inequality of light due to the 
wandering of the arc is considerably reduced by the opal globes. 
All told, for general interior work this is probably the best 
combination. 
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Fig. 184 



Li^ht about 5 ampere d. c, 110 volt arc, clear inner and opal 

outer globe. 



Fig. 1S4 shows the same direct current lamp with a clear inner 
and opal outer globe. As far as diffusion is concerned, this is 
probably the second best combination for interior lighting, as 
the size of the opal outer globe causes better diffusion than the 
small opal inner globe. It does not lend itself well to the use 
of a reflector, so that some efficiency is usually sacrificed as 
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fiG. 185. — Light about 5 ampere d. c., 110 volt arc, (»[»alcscent inner 

globe and J-in. carbons. 

^onipared to the use of an opal inner globe alone. With the 
*^tter reflectors can be used to increase the downward light, 
^^t in such case the lamp must be hung high out of the range 
^^ vision. 

I^ig. 185 shows the result of a test also made bv the Electrical 
"^ ^sting Laboratories and presented in a paper by Mr. George 
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X. Eastman Vie fore the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers at Chicajj^o on March 28. 1905. This test is on ^ five- 
ampere direct current constant potential arc lamp operated 
with SO volts at the arc. an opalescent inner globe being used; 
the lamp was provided with the usual 0.5-inch carbons. With 
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Fig. 1n<'». Liijlit aK.ut .'> ;nii]»tre d. c 110 voli arc.«.]»alesccnl inner 

i:l«»)»f and /''jr in. carbons. 

the sanit' cunvnt and voltaj.:^' and the same inner ij^lobe, but with 
5/16-inch carbons, the distribution of li^ht shown in Fig. 186 
was ohtaine<l. thu total increase in mean spherical candle power 
in Fijjf. ISO with small carbons o\er F'ig. iSo with large carbons 
being .Ss.2 per rent. The i^^ain in cfhciency by the use c!)f small 
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Fio. 1S7. Li^lit about .*U am])crt' d. c. 110 volt arc, opalescent inner 

g]r»)>o anil \ in. carbons. 

carbons is even more marked with arcs of smaller current. In 
this connection it should be remembered that arcs employing 
a small current are not as cthcient as those using a larger current. 
Fig. 1S7 shows the light about a 3.5-ampere arc lamp with 
^-inch carbons, while F'ig. 127 shows the light from the same 
3.5-ampere arc lamp equipped with 5/16-inch carbon, the total 
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increase in light in this case being 52.8 per cent, due to the use 
of the smaller carbons. Besides the great increase in efficiency 
by the use of smaller carbons the light is much steadier because 
the arc does not have the same opportunity to wander. This 
in itself is an advantage, as one of the greatest objections to the 
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Fio. IK8.— Light about '.i\ ampere d. c. 110 volt arc, opalescent inner 

globe and ,"'g- in. carbons. 

ordinary arc lamp with large carbons is its unsteadiness. The 
small carbon arc also has less preponderance of violet in the 
color of its light. In other words, it approaches nearer to day- 
light than the large carbon lamp. While the small carbon 
lamps require somewhat more frequent trimming than large 
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Fig. 189. — Light about 5.7 ampere a. c. 110 volt enclosed arc clear inner 



globe 



carbon lamps, this is compensated for by the increase in efh- 
ciency. The small carbon arc maintains its etticiency better 
between trimmings because there is not such a blackening of the 
inner globe as with large carbons. The cost of carbons and 
trimming labor is, of course, higher the smaller the carbons. 
Fig. 189 shows the distribution of liglit about an en- 
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closed alternating current arc lamp operated from a J18-volt 
constant potential circuit of 60-cycle frequency. It was ad- 
justed so as to take about 5.7 amperes with 77 volts at the arc. 
The power factor under these conditions was approximately 
S7 per cent, for the arc and 62 per cent, for the lamp. The 
power consumption was, therefore, about 416 watts. In Fig. 
ISO the arc was equipped with a clear glass inner globe and had 
the usual small white enameled reflector immediately at the 
top of the enclosing globe, as used on G. I. arc lamps. This 
reflector is 4.5 inches in diameter and is so placed that it inter- 
cepts all rays of light above 58 degrees above the horizontal. 
As the light-giving crater forms on the ends of both upper and 
lower carbons on the alternating current arc lamp, a large amount 
of light is thrown above the horizontal in spite of the small 
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Fk;. \{H). Light a))<)ut ."i.T amj^erc a. c. 110 volt enclosed arc opal inner 

globe alone. 

reflector which is use I. The mean spherical candle power is 152. 

l^'^ig. 190 shows the effect of substituting an opal inner glol)e. 
which gives tlie (conditions usually found in interior lighting 
except tliat usually a large opal reflector is used in addition to 
reflect down some of the ra\'s thrown above the horizontal, where 
thev are of little use. 

The equipment of an alternating current arc lamp with a 
proper large reflector adds greatly to the useful downward light. 
Thus a shallow opal dome-shaped reflector, 16 inches in diameter 
by four inches deep, will increase the amount of light below the 
horizontal 50 per cent., according to the tests made for the 
National P2lcctric Light Association by Prof. C. P. Matthews 
and re])ortcd in 1000. Without proper reflectors an alternating 
current arc is likely to be a very inefficient means of securing 
interior illumination. With such reflectors the alternating arc 
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can be made to approach the direct airrent arc in practical 
illuminating efficiency. 

The Flaming Arc. 
The flaming arc lamp is coming into use in America for out- 
door street lighting and advertising purposes, and is used con- 
siderably for outdoor work abroad. The efficiency of the arc 
itself in some of the types is as much as five times that of the 
five-ampere enclosed direct current arc, using 0.5-inch carbons. 
At present writing it is not to be considered for interior lighting 
except in such places as foundries, factories, and large exhibition 
buildings where the fumes given off from the flaming carbons 
are not objectionable, and where it can be hung high. For 
such places it should give good results. 
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Fig. 1!>1 shows the light about one type of eight-ampere 
flaming arc equipped with a clear f,'lobc and requiring 45 volts 
at the arc. The nican spherical candle power is 1020. The 
distribution is mainly downward, so it is im[)ortant to hang 
these lamps high, both to secure proper diffusion and avoid such 
a powerful source of light in the ordinary range of vision. The 
light is so great in volume and intensity that large diffusing 
globes should always be used. The color of the light depends 
on the chemicals which arc used in the carbons. The highest 
efficiency is obtained with carbons giving a reddish yellow light. 
A white light can be obtained with a sacrifice of from 25 to 50 
per cent, in efficiency. Care should be taken not to place such 
arcs near electric signs, as such powerful illuminants will spoil 
the effect of any less intense lights placed in their vicinity. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GAS ARC LAMPS. 

Before taking up the study and performance of gas arc lamps 
the reader is referred to the introductory remarks of Chapter VI 
relative to the various factors which enter into gas testing. 
The question as to the relative efficiency and value of indix'idual 
burners and gas arcs is considered in the Chapter on Comparison 
of Illuminants. Two gas arc lamps of well known makers were 
selected for test as being representative of gas arc lamps in 
general. 
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Fig. 192. — 4-light gas arc ht)riz(mtal distribution, clear globe. 

Fig. 192 shows the distribution of light in a horizontal plane 
about the gas arc lamp shown in Fig. 194, equipped with clear 
glass globe and flat porcelain reflector. It will be noted that 
the distribution is un symmetrical, the maximum exceeding the 
minimum by 35 per cent. This is due to the shading of the 
mantles. In one position only two mantles are visible, while 
by shifting the point of view 30 degrees three of the mantels are 
entirely visible and the fourth partly so. 
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It should, therefore, be noted that when installing such lamps 
they should be placed so as to secure their maximum candle 
power in the proper direction, as it is thus possible to materially 




3.— Light about a 4-light 



:, dear globe, flat porcelain reflector. 



i the illumination in given directions without any addi- 
tional cost. This is a point of considerable practical use, but 
seldom taken advantage of. 




Fig. 194.— Four- light g 



re, clear globe, flat porcelain reflector. 



While no horizontal distribution tests were made with ala- 
baster globes, as the lamps so tested was equipped with clear 
globe and flat porcelain reflector, results of tests on electric 
lamps giving unsymmetrical horizontal distribution show clearly 
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that a dense diffusing globe like alabaster tends to greatly off: 
this lack of uniformitj'. 

Fig. 193 shows the distribution of light jn a vertical pla 
about the same lamp, as shown in Fig. 194. 



—Light about a 4-liglit gas arc aliibaster globe no reflector 




Fig. 19(i. Four-light gas arc. ;ilabaster globe, no reflector. 

Tests were made in two vertical planes, the first, normal 
the common vertical plane of two adjacent mantles. In tJ 
case only two mantles were visible. The second vertical pla 
investigated was 45 degrees removed from the first. In tl 
plane three mantles were visible. The indicated mean spheric 
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candle power and the indicated lower mean hemispherical candle 
power values were computed from the intensities determined 
by measurements in these vertical planes. As the distribution 
of light in the horizontal plane about the lamp is non-uniform 
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Fig. 197. — Light about a four-light 
gas arc, clear globe, no reflector. 
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Fig. 198.— Four-light gaSj are 
clear globe no reflector. 
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T?iG. 200. — Four-light gas arc, 
alabaster globe, no reflector. 
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Fig. 199. — Light about a four-light 
gas arc. alabaster globe, no reflector. 



neither of the values given represents the true mean spherical 
candle power, which will lie somewhere between them. This 
can be verified at once by reference to the horizontal distribution 
curve, shown in Fig. 192. 
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Fig. 195 shows the distribution in the second vertical plane 

about the same lamp equipped with alabaster globe and without 

reflector, as shown in Fig. 196. It will be noted that^ except 

directly underneath, there is a material increase in the light due 

to the use of the clear globe, but on account of the diffusion 

obtained by the alabaster globe, it is generally speaking, better 

to sacrifice the increase of light, whenever the mantles are likely 

to fall directly in the line of vision. The results of the test on 

this arc are as follows: 

Clear With Opal Alabaster 

Globe Reflector Globe 

First Second Second 

Plane. Plane. Plane. 



Pressure in inches of water 1.5 1.5 1.5 

Consumption in cubic feet of gas p>er hour. . 21.0 21.0 22 . 5 

Indicated mean spherical candle power... 230. 267. 245. 
Indicated mean lower hemispherical candle 

power 281 . 345 . 240. 

Mean spherical candle power per cubic foot 11. 12.7 10.9 
Mean lower hemispherical candle power per 

cubic foot of gas per hour 13.4 16.4 10.7 

Fig. 197 shows the distribution in the second vertical plane of a 
gas arc lam]), shown in Fig. 198, equipped with clear glass globe 
and without reflector. With this arc tests were made in three 
vertical planes, the third being half way between the first two 
mentioned in the case of the previous test. In the third [>lane, 
it is possible to see part of the fourth mantle. 

The results of the tests on this arc are as follows: 



Pressure in inches of water 

Consumption in cubic feet of gas per hour. . 18.0 
Indicated mean spherical candle power... 177. 
Indicated mean lower hemispherical candle 

power 168. 

Mean spherical candle power per cubic foot 
Mean lower hemispherical candle power per 

cuV)ic foot of gas per hour 9.3 



Clear Globe 


Alabaster 


without Reflector. 


Globe. 


First 


Second 


Third 


Plane. 


Plane. 


Plane. 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


18.0 


18.0 


19.0 


177. 


200. 


162. 


168. 


185. 


166. 


9.8 


11.1 


8.5 



10.3 



8.7 
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rhe remarks with reference to the mean spherical candle 
^'er val\ies of the first gas arc lamp apply also to this test. 
Fig. 199 shows the distribution in the third vertical plane 
bout tlie same lamp equipped with alabaster globe but no re- 
jector, as shown in Fig. 200. 

Relative to this arc lamp it should be noted that it was not 

jrovided with adjustments which permitted it to be operated 

«!i the low pressure as satisfactorily as the first one mentioned. 

Both lamps, however, were operated on the pressure which 

obtains in New York City. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VAPOR LAMPS. 

The mercury vapor arc lamp is the principal vapor electric 
lamp in commercial use. The light is bluish green in color 
and since it gives off no red rays its use is out of the question 
where it is desirable to see objects in their ordinary colors as 
we know them. There are a large number of places, however, 
where color is of no importance and where the mercury vapor 
lamp gives excellent results, as, for example, in factories, draught- 
ing rooms, warehouses and work rooms of all kinds where color 
values are not needed and where the important thing is a good 

^■C\\ / "f 

Fig. 201, —Light about meruury vajior lamp without reflector. 

diffused light to work by. The two points strongly in its favor 
are its high efficiency and its excellent diffusion of light. As 
to efficiency it is undoubtedly next after the flaming arc lamp, 
the most efficient electric illuminant in commercial use at the 
present writing. On account of the color of the mercury vapor 
lamp, the length of the tube and other unusual factors the 
photometric testing of these lamps offers grave difficulties and 
no accurate absolute figures are available at present writing. 
It is safe to say that these lamps will not require more than about 
one watt per niean spherical candle power when operated at an 
134 
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efficient point. The general form of the distribution of light 
in a vertical plane about a horizontal mercury vapor tube with- 
out any reflector over the lamp is shown in Fig. 201. Absolute 
candle power values are not given for reasons before stated. 
The eflFect of putting a white enameled reflector over the tube 
is shown in Fig. 202, where the values are given in percentages 
of the maximum value obtained without reflector. The reflector 
increases the light immediately below the lamp 213 per cent, 
and also increases it at all other angles up to 20 degrees below 
the horizontal. For most positions the reflector is advisable. 

Besides being very efficient the fact that the light comes 

from a long tube gives excellent diffusion, so that the light is 

almost as free from sharp shadows as daylight. This makes 

it a good light to work by. Besides being free from shadows 

the Hght is similar to daylight, in that there is not as much 
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Fig. 202. — Light abr:>ut mercury vapor lamp with reflector 



^^are and glisten from paper, tools and machine work as with 
^c>st artificial light sources which are smaller and more intense. 
This fact even more than the absence of sharp shadows is the 
^^se of its being comfortable to work under. These lamps are 
^^^^^cie only in large sizes, one taking 385 and another 193 watts* 
^^T- this reason the general practice when using them is to pro- 
d^Oe enough general illumination all over the room to be lighted 
^ that close work can be done anywhere in the room rather 
th^i^ to concentrate light at special points for special purposes, 
^^ Vrith smaller and less efficient illuminants. 

T^he Moore vacuum tube light is hardly to be considered a 
^^^rtimercial proposition at present writing, and as reliable dat^ 
^^ it is not yet available the subject is not taken up. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DEMOHSIRAIIOH ROOM TESTS. 

In Chapter V are given a large number of tests on reflectors, 
shades and globes for indi\-idual incandescent electric lamps. 
These tests show the amount of light given out in various 
directions from an incandescent lamp as equipped with various 
glassware. Althoui^h these tests as given tell the experienced 
eye just what may be expected from reflectors and globes in 
practice, it is, nevertheless, instructive to be able to note the 
practical effect of different reflectors, shades and globes in the 
lighting of a room. For this reason there are reproduced here 
a number of photographic demonstration room tests. To make 
these tests, two small rooms were constructed side bv side. 
The dimensions of each room were about one-third those of a 
room 13 feet square by 9 feet high, thus giving conditions com- 
parable to the average small residence or office room. The side 
of the room toward the observer was left open so that the light- 
ing effects on the floor, walls and ceiling could be noted. The 
same color was used on the floors, walls and ceilings of the two 
rooms. The ceilings were gray and the walls light green. By 
equipping the lamp in the right hand room with one kind of 
reflector shade, or globe and the lamp in the left-hand room with 
another kind, the comparative practical results in the lighting 
of the room can be seen ; the source of light being shaded from 
the eye by a piece of black cardboard which prevents the direct 
rays from shining into the eye or the camera and interfering 
with a careful comparison. By using the same kind of incan- 
descent lamps in both rooms the light is practically the same 
color in botli, and hence will have the same value on the photo- 
graphic plate. The two rooms can therefore be photographed 
as a ])air, as seen in the tests v/hich follow, and a record of the 
tests can thus be preserved. This method of testing is not to be 
considered as accurate as testing with a photometer and the 

136 
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results given are purely comparative. Nevertheless it has the 
advantage that it shows the practical effect of using different 
reflectors, shades and globes in the average room. It also takes 
into account the effect of reflection from the walls of a room 
which photometric tests do not. In all of the following tests, 
unless otherwise specified, one 16-candle power incandescent 
lamp was used in each room. The total amount of light and 
electrical energy in each room being the same the differences 
shown are, therefore, due entirely to the different effects of the 
reflectors, shades and globes used. 

In test No. 1, which is here shown, the left-hand room has 
a bare 16-candle power incandescent lamp, hanging at the usual 
height of a lamp on a pendant. In the right-hand room is a 
lamp at the same height equipped with the fluted opal cone 
reflector shown in Fig. 20. This reflector adds considerably 
to the light thrown down toward the floor, this light being 
secured at the expense of the high side walls and ceiling, which 
are considerably darker than where the bare lamp with no 
reflector is used. 

In test No. 2 the left-hand room has a bare lamp on a pendant. 
In the right is a lamp equipped w4th the prismatic reflector 
shown in Fig. 34. This reflector concentrates considerable light 
immediately under the lamp without materially darkening the 
ceilings and side walls. 

Test No. 3 has in the left room a lamp in a very concentrating 
form of prismatic reflector, shown in Fig. 36. In the right is 
a bare lamp. A great amount of light is concentrated under 
the lamp in the left-hand room. This represents an extreme 
case of changing the distribution of light about the bare lamp 
and concentrating it at one point with the aid of a reflector. 

Test No. 4 has in the left room a lamp in the corrugated 
mirror desk shade, shown in Fig. 54, as against a bare lamp in 
the right-hand room. This is also an extreme case of directing 
the light downward at the expense of the walls and ceilings. 
In this case the upper walls and ceilings in the left-hand room 
are lighted entirely by reflection from the intensely lighted floor 
and lower side walls. 

Test No. 5 has in the left room a ground glass hemisphere 
at the ceiling, shown in Fig. 158, and at the right a Holophane 
hemisphere at the ceiling, shown in Fig. 160. The amount of 
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lii(ht thrown on the floor in the latter case being notably greater. 

Test Xo. 6 has in the left room a Holophane Class A globe, 
designed to throw the light do^^nward on a peodant, 
showTi in Fig. 79. and at the right a prismatic reflector^ at 
the ceiling, showTi in Fig. 34. The floor is considjeFably 
better lighted with the prismatic reflector at the ceiiing than 
with the Class A Holophane diffusing globe on the pendant. 
The idea in making this test was that when lamps are placed 
on |>endants or on chantiehers they should be equipped ^^'ith 
diffusing globes to avoid the glare of the lamps in the ordinar)' 
range of vision o\ persons in the room. This is not so necessary 
when lamps arc placed at the ct-ihni^. although even in the latter 
case lamps with frosttd l»uli)s should be used. The question 
naturally comes up whether the lamp at the ceiling in a reflector 
is as ethcicnt a method of lig^hting a room as a lamp placed lower 
on a pendant in a diffusing' and directing globe. This test 
settles this point in favor of the ceiling arrangement. For 
another test similar to this see Test Xo. 13. 

Test Xo. 7 has in the left vcxmi a lamp placed upright in the 
Holophane open shcide. shown in Fig. 07. In the right is a bare 
incandescent lamp uj)right. The illumination on the floor is 
considerably better in the left-hand room, indicating a method 
by which the downward illumination can be increased on fixtures 
having upright lamps. 

Test Xo. vS has in the left room a lamp in a cyhndrical desk 
shade, shown in Vi^. i\\, rnid in the right an aluminum parabolic 
half reflector, shown in Fig. ')\). The amount of light with the 
parabolic reflector is greater both in area and intensity than 
with the cylindrical reflector. ; 

Test Xo. 9 shows in the left-hand room the prisniatic refle(}tor 
shown in Fig. 30, and in the right-hand room the prismatic 
reflector shown in Fig. 34. This test shows the marked diflcer- 
ence in light distribution with different types of prismatic 
reflectors and eni])hasizes the necessity of selecting the reflector 
which will LHve the proper (listril)Ution in any given case. 

Test Xo. 10 shows in the left-hand room an opal bell reflector 
(Fig. 24', pointed at an angle of 45 degrees to the left of vertical, 
and in the right-hand room a bare lamp pointed at an angle of 
45 degrees to the right of vertical. In both cases it is seen that 
consideral)ly mr)re light than is necessary is going to the ceiling. 




Left N.I, 10 RiKlii N". IV 

Bare lani[). Fluted opal tone 

Showing great difference in the amount of light thrown d.Avn Ly the 
ise of the opal cone reflector as compared to no reflector. 
Test X;. !. 




Bare lamp. l':i(,'i.da n-lieLlur Nu, 3^111. 

vmg hijw hght from a hiire lump tan be modilied to throw much 
seful light downward without seriously darkening walls and ceilings. 
Test N", 2. ' 
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Left No. 21 Right No. lU 

Pagoda reflector No. 2651. Bare lamp. 

lowing way in which amount of light given out in different din 

l>e changed bv u.se of a reflectur. This is a rather extreme < 

Test No, :i. 
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:.-;-. ■. i; Rigi-.i N... lu 

X-r.1.;.- :-.-'j: -;..: i- N' •■'■■■. Bare lump. 




(1 S... Xi Riuln N"- 11 

^•. A i:li.l..' N.., -SMV.i Piit!i..la n-llcLtor Class B N\.. -JWl :it 
.11 |n'iiil;iiit. leiling 

l.-iii.r -.iX ivilint; In pvr m-<n- U;;hl underneath the lamp 
I" A n.ilo|ih;itu'. anil alsnioyivf lifUiT illuminatinn of the 

Ti-sl X.I. fi. 




Right No. ;iO 
■ incandescent lamp upright. 



Left N\., 31 
Holnplune npen shade Nu 'J805 Class Bare 
B upright. 

Shuwing easy way of improving general downward distribution of 
hght tm fixtures with upright lamps and also on gas burners. Bare in- 
aindescent or gas lamp throws most light to the teiling and upper walls. 
Test No. 7. 
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F^ Left No, 27 Right No, 20 

^niiidrical dtsk shade, coated uith Aluminum parabulio half reflector. 
^BUumtnuin, painted inside, placed frosted, placed horizontal, as in 

^Biorizuntally as in practice. practice. 

^K Showing general superiuritv of parabolic aUimimim reflector, 
^ft Test No, 8 




Uft \<J. 21 Right No. U 

■flectorClass ANo, 2651, Pagoda reflector Class B No. 2301. 
difference in two classes of reflectors and the necessity of car 

any given purpose. 

Test Nil. il. 
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i<,. \> Right No. 13 

inKli' ■!■'' dvii. Bare lamp at angle 45 deg. 

Tt-st No, III. 




r No. 2:101 :t ft. 



RiKht No, 55 
.iind Uini|) with deiMra ted opal dome 
ulMivt' dixjT. alKUtt U inches diameter. 

urea iitfupied hy an rirdinar>- table is indicated by the lines dranii 
floor of the right-hand rcHnn, This illustrates how much larger 
I iif useful rcadinK light is obtained with a good reflector, pointing 
m a chandi'lier than by a table lamp, unless the book to be read 
;d on tho table almost against the lamp. The lamp in the pris- 
etli'itor on the (.■h;indclier illuminates the whole room much better 



Te«t No 



II. 




Lett No, 1 1 
Pagoda reflecli t No. -JltOl a 



Right No. 49 
ing. Pagoda reflector No. 7-iSI 



This shows Pagwia No. 7381 on a pendant to be superior for the gen- 
eral lighting of the lower part of the room. Pagoda No, 7381 is deep 
enough so that when on a pendant but little of a 16-c.p. lamp filament 
comes in the ordinary 'ine of vision of a i>erson seated anywhere in the 

Test No. 13. 




i 




Ufi .\o. 50 Right Nil. 49 

OjMil 7-inch dome at ceiling. Pagoda reflector No. 7381 at ceiling. 

The comers of the room are better lighted by the No. 7381 Pagoda. 
although the liRht immediately under the o])al dome is better. 




Left No. 53 Right No. 54 

Holophane (."lass B stalactite, Crimi>ed opal bell with frosted bulb 

This test was made to detcnnine the relative efficiency of two equip- 
ments which Rive a ver>- similar distribution of light with both of which 
the lifiht frciiii Ihc liare filament is diffused and softened. 
Test No, 15. 
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It is evident that with such an opal bell reflector the socket 
dxmld be pointed straight down instead of being placed at an 
•ai^ of 45 degrees, as is common on chandeliers. 

Test No. 11 has in the left room the prismatic reflector shown 
m Fig. 84, and in the right a table lamp with a decorative opal 
dome reflector, 11 inches in diameter. This table lamp is shown 
in Fig. 303. and is of a more efficient type for reading purposes 
than the average electric portable table lamp, for the reason that 
the opal dome reflector tends to throw light sideways beyond 
the edges of the table. The lamp in the reflector in the left- 
hand room is at a height above the floor that the ordinary 
chandelier lamp would be above the readintj paije of a person 




seated under it. In such a case there would l)e no table under 
the chandelier and persons reading would sit in the well-lighted 
area, getting the full benefit of the light. The table lamp in 
the right-hand room being on the floor is, of course, directly 
comparable to the stand lamp on a table, if we consitler the floor 
as representing the height of a reading pa),'e of a person seated 
around the table. The space occupied by the table is indicated 
by lines drawn about the lamp. It is seen that a much larger 
area of useful reading light is obtained with a good reflector 
pointed straight down on a chandelier than by a tabic lamp, 
unless the book to be read is placed on the tabic almost against 
the lamp. The lamp in the prismatic reflector on the chandelier 
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also illuminates the whole room much better than the stand 
lamp. 

Test Xo. 12 has in the left-hand room a ten-inch sand-blasted 
dome reflector, and in the right-hand room a ten-inch opal 
dome. The general shape of these reflectors is similar to that 
seen in Fig. 22. although the reflectors in this test were larger 
in diameter. This test shows the relative reflecting powers of 
sand-blasted and opal glass. The opal dome throws much more 
light on the floor than the sand-blasted dome, but of course 
robs the side walls and ceilings. In some cases the distribution 
from the sand-blasted dome would be preferable and in other 
cases that from the opal dome. 

Test Xo. 13 has in the left-hand room the prismatic reflector, 
shown in Fie:. 34. and in the right-hand room the prismatic 
reflector shown in Figj. 3s. The reflector in the right-hand room 
is deep enough to hide the lamp tilament when put on a pendant, 
and consequently was so placed. The other reflector in the left- 
hand room being shallow was placed at the ceiling to get it out 
of the ordinary line of vision. The whole floor area is better 
lighted in the right-hand room since the reflector used gives 
a wide distribution. The results of this test should also be con- 
sidered in connection with test Xo. 6, where the same reflector 
was used on the ceiling and the conclusion was drawn that 
with the glassware used in that test better efficiency could be 
secured by the reflector on the ceihng than by the diffusing globe 
on a pendant. In this case, however, we see that this particular 
type of deep reflector on a pendant is more efficient than the 
reflector at the ceiling, as far as the lighting in the lower part 
of the room is concerned, but it must be remembered that when 
the general illumination of a room is wanted rather than specific 
lighting for reading purposes, it is desirable to throw consider- 
able light around the lower side walls for lighting pianos, book- 
cases, etc. In most cases the reflector in the right-hand room 
(Test Xo. 13) will not give sufficient light at such points. The 
same can be said of the reflector in the left-hand room. For 
this reason it is usually better to use a diffusing globe on a pend- 
ant for such general lighting or else to place at the ceiling a 
reflector giving a distribution similar to that shown in the right- 
hand room. 

Test Xo. 14 has in the left-hand room at the ceiling a seven- 
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inch opal dome, shown in Fig. 22, and in the right-hand room 
at the ceiling the prismatic reflector shown in Fig. 38. Both 
these reflectors, when at the ceiling, give good results for the 
general illumination of a room, including both the center and 
side walls. The opal dome gives a little more immediately 
underneath, while the prismatic reflector gives more around 
the lower side walls. Both these reflectors are good for the 
purposes just outlined. 

Test No. 15 has in the left room a Holophane Class B stalacite, 
designed to give a general illtimination below the horizontal 
seen in Fig. 81, and at the right the crimped opal bell, shown in 
Fig. 24, with a frosted bulb lamp. This test shows what might 
be expected from the photometric tests of these two different 
pieces of glassware, namely, that the distribution of light is very 
similar. Both these arrangements are well suited to the general 
lighting of small rooms where light is wanted in all directions 
below the horizontal. In both cases the light is well diffused, 
although the diffusion secured with the globe is better than that 
with the frosted bulb lamp. 

In looking over these tests no attempt should be made to 
compare the light shown in a certain room in one test with the 
light shown in a certain room in another test, for the reason that 
there are always unavoidable differences in photographs which 
cause variations in the apparent amount of light in one test as 
compared to another. Comparisons should be made only be- 
tween rooms side bv side in the same test. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
COMPARISON OF ILLUMINANTS. 

In comparing different illuminants one must consider the quest- 
ions of economy, convenience, steadiness, cleanliness, safety and 
color. As to economy, the following table for electric light gives 
the total amount of light obtained or mean spherical candle power 
hours per kilowatt hour for various electric illuminants. This 
figure is obtained by dividing the mean spherical candle power 
of the illuminant by the kilowatts required to operate it. The 
mean spherical candle power of the illuminant was taken from 
tests made with clear glassware without reflectors in every case. 
The same is true of the second table, which gives the mean 
spl\erical candle power hours per cubic foot of gas per hour for 
various gas burners. 

In considering the tables allowance mu*t be made tor a 
number of things. The mean spherical candle power without 
diffusing globes or reflectors represents simply the total amount 
of light produced. The amount that is delivered where it is 
wanted is another matter. In order to deliver the light where 
it is wanted and to soften and diffuse it, reflectors, shades or 
diffusing globes are necessary in almost every case, and there 
is a certain amount of loss in so reflecting and diffusing the 
light. This loss will of course be less with illuminants which 
naturally give a large percentage of their light below the hori- 
zontal (where it is usually wanted) than with those which do not. 
Thus the Nernst lamp and the inverted gas burner have an 
advantage at the start over other illuminants, as can be seen 
from the Hght distribution curves shown in the chapters treating 
them. Likewise also the direct current arc lamp has an initial 
advantage over the alternating current arc lamp. These differ- 
ences in distribution can be more or less corrected by reflectors, 
as has been shown, but the nearer the desired distribution we 
have to start with the less light must be reflected and conse- 
quently the less will be the total loss in the process of reflection 
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The initial efficiency of the larger sizes of electric arc and 
Nemst lamps is higher than for the smaller sizes, but this fact 
is likely to deceive the novice as to the possible practical efficiency 
of the various sizes. All of the smaller lighting imits, because 
they can be placed nearer or over the areas to be lighted, even 
though of lower efficiency than the larger ones, can, if properly 



Comparison of Electric Illuminants without Reflectors and with 

Clear Glass Globes. 



Kind of Lamp. 



Mean 

Spherical 

Cand!e 

Power. 



Common 56 watt carbon filament incan- 
descent lamp rated at 3.5 watts per can- 
dle ; 16 horizontal candle power 13.2 

Common 50 watt carbon filament incan- 
descent lamp rated at 3.1 watts per can- 
dle ; 16 horizontal candle power 13.2 

Direct current 3.5-ampere enclosed arc c-n 

110 volt circuit. 0.5 inch carbons 110. 

3-glo\ver 264 watt Nemst lamp 81 .0 

High-efficiency, Gem, 125- watt graphitized 
carbon filament lamp of 50 horizontal 
candle power 40 . 7 

44 watt tantalum lamp 22 rated horizontal 

candle power 16.0 

Alternating current enclosed 5.7-ampere 
arc taking 388 watts on 110- volt circuit, 
0.5 inch carbons 152 . 

Direct current 5.1 ampere enclosed arc on 

110 volt circuit, 0.5 inch carbons 213. 

Luminous 8 ampere arc, 440 watts, 2 in 

series on 110-volt circuit 1020. 



Watts 

per Mean 

Spherical 

Candle 

Power. 



Amount 

of Lisht 
per Kilo- 
watt Hour 

or Mean 
Spherical 

Candle 

Power 

Hours per 

Kilowatt 
Hour. 



4.24 



3.78 



236. 



264. 



3.50 


285. 


3.26 


307. 


3.07 


326. 


2.75 


364. 


2.55 


392. 


2.63 


380. 


0.431 


2320. 



placed and properly equipped with reflectors, give fully as much 
useful illumination for a given expenditure for current as larger 
lamps. It is not always feasible to distribute them as thoroughly 
as would be necessary to obtain these results, hence if the outlets 
must be few for any reason, the larger lamps will give better 
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efficiency. The advertising value of the larger units in a store 
must also be considered. 

In comparing the gas arc with individual burners it must first 
be noted that the efficiency of the gas arc lamp is somewhat 
less, as was shown by the table. We should also note here 
again that, generally speaking, better distribution and therefore 
more efficient Ughting can be obtained with small units, because 
when such small units are equipped with the proper shade or 
reflector we can obtain more uniform lighting at a less expendi- 
ture of energ>'. However, it is not always desirable to do this, 

Comparison of Gas Illuminants with Clear Glass Globes. 

Cubic Amount 

reel or p^ q^^ 

Gas per Foot of 

_- ^ Gmot 

Hour Mean 

t r % r Spherical 

Mean per Mean Candle 

Spherical Spherical h^^ 

Candle Candle Cubic R 

Kind of Lamp. Power. Power. ° Hour!*' 

Open gas, 5 cubic feet per hour at 1.5 inch 

water column pressure 20. 0.250 4.0 

Gas arc, 21 cubic feet per hour at 1.5 inch 

water column pressure 325. 0.065 15.5 

Upright standard mantle burner 3.7 cubic 

feet per hour at 1.6 inch water column 

pressure 63. 0.0588 17.0 

Inverted burner, 3.0 cubic feet per hour at 

1.5 inch water column pressure 54. 0.0556 18.0 

inasmuch as a larj^e source of light, such as a gas arc, is often 
an advertising feature and when limited to a few outlets the 
gas arc may be better than a chandelier equipped with a number 
of burners, on account of space occupied and cost of installation. 
Generally speaking, however, it is safe to say that the gas arc 
is a much more expensive proposition to use than the individual 
burners properly placed. There are so many factors, however, 
entering into the problem, such as maintenance and first cost 
(as in many cases the gas company installs and maintains the 
arc free of charge), that each case must be decided on its own 
merits. A gas arc is apt to receive much better care than a 
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ntunber if individual burners and the lower efficiency of the arc 
may be offset by the superior condition in which it is kept. 

As to color of light, the direct current electric arc lamp with 
small carbons enclosed in dense opal inner and outer globes, 
approaches most nearly to daylight of any of the illuminants 
enumerated ; that is, it gives very nearly white light. The en- 
closed arc as ordinarily used has an excess of violet rays in its 
light. The gas mantle burners, some of which approach very 
near to white light, have a slight preponderance of green, which 
causes the ghastly effect sometimes complained of with these 
burners. The Nemst lamp has considerably more yellow in its 
rays than daylight, although it is whiter than the ordinary in- 
candescent lamp. The ordinary electric incandescent, the open 
gas jet and the kerosene lamp are very similar in color, the light 
being decidedly yellow as compared to daylight. A short dis- 
cussion of the question of the color of artificial lights is taken up 
in connection with store hghting. 

It is well to bear in mind in the case of all these illuminants 
that the tests given in this book represent approximately the 
best working conditions with new lamps. The tendency of all 
is to fall off in efficiency with age. 

Gas mantle burners in practice, in the hands of ordinary users, 
are frequently not adjusted to give the best results. 

Incandescent electric lamps are frequently used after their 
efficiency has fallen off 30 or 40 per cent, from blackening and 
other causes. 

Steadiness is an important quality to secure in an illuminant. 
Those most likely to be unsteady are open gas jets and arc lamps. 
These will usually flicker some no matter how steady the source 
of supply. Other electric and gas lamps are steady as long as 
the supply is steady, as it is in the majority of cases. 

The consumption of the mercury vapor lamp is not obtainable 
in reliable figures at present writing, but as stated in the chapter 
on that subject, the best lamps of this type probably consume 
as low as one watt per mean spherical candle power. The 
light from mercury vapor lamps as it comes from a long tube 
surface does not produce dark shadows or as much annoying 
glare from papers or tools as would carbon arc lamps of sim- 
ilar candle power unless the latter had very large reflectors and 
diffusing globes. The absence of red rays and the greenish blue 
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color of the light would be extremely objectionable in * 
places, but in places where it is not necessary to judge of i 
and where a good light to work by is the principal object, 
color apparently is no drawback to its use after once the i 
become accustomed to the strange light. 






CHAPTER XV. 
INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 

In the following chapters of this book the discussion is taken 
up of a large number of practical examples of lighting arrange- 
ments, both good and bad. The authors believe that by this 
method a much clearer idea of what constitutes good and bad 
design can be obtained than by a discussion of abstract general 
principles. Attention is called to the fact that nearly all of the 
photographs illustrating these practical examples were necessarily 
taken by daylight for the reason that the halation of a photo- 
graphic plate by artificial light shining in the camera would 
prevent photographs being taken which would show the position^ 
design and equipment of fixtures. The photographs from which 
the engravings were made are therefore illustrations of lighting^ 
design and arrangement and are not illustrations of lighting^ 
effects produced. 

Before going into a discussion of these practical examples 
in detail, it will be of advantage to state some of the general 
principles which govern the design of good artificial lighting. 

The difference between light and illumination should be care- 
fully noted. Light is a cause, illumination an effect. An object 
on which light falls becomes illuminated. Illumination, there- 
fore, is the result produced by light. The object of artificial 
illumination, except where it is purely decorative, is to enable 
us to see things. An object is well illuminated when it can be 
easily seen without fatigue or strain on the eyes. As the eye 
is the organ with which we are enabled to see when there is 
proper illumination of the objects we are looking at, it is of first 
importance to consider all artificial illumination with reference 
to its effect on the eye, and it is well to consider carefully the 
essentials of good illumination and the things to be avoided, 
as noted in the chapter on Light and the Eye. 

Those desiring information on the amount of light to be pro- 
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vided for the illumination of large rooms should consider not 
only the data given in the following chapters on Practical 
Examples, but also the information on the Calculation of Illu- 
mination to be found in Chapter IV. It should be remembered 
that the small rooms in small and moderate sized residences 
come in an entirely different class from large rooms as regards 
the amount of light that must be provided. In residences the 
reflection from ceilings and walls plays a much more important 
part than in large rooms. If the suggestions made by the 
authors as to the location and equipment of fixtures for resi- 
dences are followed, it is an easy matter to increase or decrease 
the candle power of the lamps to meet the personal tastes of the 
owners or occupants. In the calculation of illumination for 
large halls and public buildings it is always well to remember 
that at some time the building may be decorated in very 
dark colors, and provision should be made to take care of the 
very worst conditions that could arise. 

In presenting these practical examples the authors have at- 
tempted as far as possible to cover all classes of lighting from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. That some of the arrange- 
ments illustrated are crude is fully realized, but they represent 
the best that can be done with a limited amount of money 
to be expended in lighting fixtures. 

The authors wish to put in a plea for more rational fixture 
design. The plan in the past has been to first design the fixture 
and afterwards put the lamp on to accommodate the fixture 
design. The exact reverse of this should be the practice. The 
desirable location, angle and equipment of lamps should first 
be determined and the fixture should be designed or selected 
accordingly. A fixture should be first of all useful, and after 
that as ornamental as the pocketbook of the ptxrchaser cares to 
make it. In this connection, attention is called to the fact that 
in the great majority of cases for which electric chandeliers are 
used the time-honored custom of placing lamp sockets at an 
angle of about 45 degrees is not as desirable as placing the sockets 
pendant; that is, pointed straight down. With sockets pendant 
there is opportunity for much greater range in the selection of 
satisfactory glassware and glassware can be selected which will 
give a uniform distribution in all directions from a chandelier. 
With sockets at an angle the choice of glassware to give good 
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results is very much limited and in some cases, thoroughly good 
results are impossible. There is, furthermore, the very serious 
mechanical objection to sockets pointed at an angle, namely, 
that the weight of shades or globes is such that frequently the 
shade holders bend and sag and the sockets come to pieces, due 
to inherent weaknesses of sockets and shade holders. This 
produces a very bad appearance, to say nothing of its bad effect 
on the illumination. With pendant sockets practically all 
these troubles are avoided. Wherever sockets are used at an 
angle, it is well to select the most rigid shade holders obtainable. 

Another practical point that it is well to rem ember in plan- 
ning the illumination of all classes of buildings is that switches 
should be located in sight of the lam])s they are to control, thus 
saving confusion as well as making it more likely that lamps will 
not be forgotten and left burning when persons leave the room. 
A switch out of sight of a lamp is a prolific source of waste and 
dissatisfaction. 

Most of the examples shown are of electrically lighted rooms, 
for the reason that electric light offers the greatest opportunity 
for proper and improper use, because of the great variety of 
positions in which it may be located. A sufficient number of 
examples of gas lighting are given to indicate the way in which 
gas should properly be used. Gasoline and acetylene gas 
lighting offer practically the same problems as common gas. 

The authors have endeavored as far as possible to avoid 
useless discussion of matters which are largely those of individual 
taste and to confine their discussion to questions of illuminating 
engineering. 

It is always to be remembered that artificial lighting is a 
compromise between appearances or artistic effect and economy. 
It is the province of the engineers and architects who understand 
these matters to present them to their clients in such a way 
that clients will understand the effect of different designs on 
economy. It is then for the client to determine how much 
economy he is willing to sacrifice for the sake of artistic effect. 

Acknowledgement is due to the Electric City, the Chicago 
central station publication, for a number of excellent photographs 
of some of the prominent buildings in that city which are here 
used. 

In discussing these practical examples frequent references 
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are made to globes, shades and reflectors upon which tests are 
given in the preceding chapters of this book. In the Appendix 
will be found the manufacturers' names and trade numbers of 
the various reflectors, shades and globes tested. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
RESIDENCE LIGHTING. 

Living Rooms and Small Parlors. 

As the living room in the average home is the one most occu- 
pied during the evening and hence the one about the lighting of 
which the occupants are most particular, it naturally comes 
first in a consideration of residence lighting. 

The general lighting of the living rooms of small or moderate, 
sized residences and the provision for reading lamps in these 
rooms are so closely connected that they must necessarily be 
considered together. Reading light is likely to be used con- 
stantly and has so much to do with the comfort and eyesight 
of members of the family that it needs earnest consideration. 
There are three common ways of obtaining light which is suitable 
for reading. One way is to illuminate the whole room so brightly 
that reading is easy in any part of it. The cost of Hghting a 
room so brilliantly as this makes it out of the question in the 
niajority of rooms, and for Hving rooms is not usually considered 
good artistically. We will, therefore, leave out of consideration 
this method of securing reading light and consider the second 
^nd third methods. The second method is to use a lamp placed 
near the reader and fitted with a reflector which will concentrate 
nearly all the light on the book or paper. If this is done the 
reading lamp is likely to be of little value in the general lighting 
^i the room, and other lamps besides the reading lamp will have 
to be added if the greater part of the room is not to be in com- 
parative darkness. The third method, whicli is tlie one usually 
^ be preferred where the greatest economy is an ol)ject, is to 
^se the same lamp both for reading and for the ^a^neral lighting 
^^ the room by equipping the reading lamp with a globe or re- 
flector which will concentrate a considerable ])ortion of the light 
"^^'ithin the area in which it is desired to read, and at the same 
time allow enough light to radiate in all directions to give fairly 
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ir*v-5 iliuiriination over the rest of the room. There is a popular 
irr.iression that the portable table lamp is better adapted to 
rru line thar a lamp on a chandelier or bracket. Such tabk 
!ar:-.ps arc an mhtrhtance from the days of the candle and oil 
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'•V::h trlt-ciric lamps or with mantle burners, usually 
much m- ce satisfactory- results can be obtained with a properly 
equipr^ : rea«::nir lamp on the chandelier or on a bracket on one 
oi thi.- s: :r wa:!>. The reason for this is that it is impossible 
^v::h a :*i:''.t \<xr.\\' to secure a reflector which will throw as large 
a pr*-: -rii'-r. •■: the liijht where it is needed for reading purposes 
a^ »..-.r. • •. •'•■:a:nt:d from the proper reflectors on chandeliers 
an: ' -.-. !-:•:- M'^»>t f»f the i:»ortable stand lamps throw the 
vrr'-.iV. - ;. ,;': ■ : tht- '.:<-ht -i'.«wn un the table around the base of 
the !.■.::.: - :'..t: the reaiers sit tin ij around the table get only 
a >:r..i!! : -. - -. r.t.-.je "1 the liviht. tSi^e test Xo. 11 in the chapter 
• •n I »'v— :.-:'.-.:■.':: R« •*•::: Te>t>. Taking any of the shades or 
::.:: are at al' suite<l for use on a portable table 
": ■ Seer, that this is true. The o])al dome used on 
; - F: J '2'2. i>r the opal dome and bobesche used on gas 
•:-:•-.--. r-.iT. 12»v are good examples of this. If the 
: :< used on a library table where the readers 
•r. :;^.e table each side of the lamp to read its 
' .>-:Me. i'Ut such is not the usual condition. 

■• ■ 'r.>i lerable misconception as to the compara- 
■ :r. :':.'. reader i^i a lamp located six feet above 
'. ;:: :• '.:• r as at^ainst a lamp locateii on a table. 
-- !. V. ::•' i^.as never measured these distances 
■: --: r. tlial the lamp on the reatling table is 
A- .1 :::.i:ter of fact the distances are nearly the 
- :\a';!y iDf tin- majority of cases only about one 
ihini: I" i-r ^.i\'\ ir lavi^r (»i an electric table lamp for reading as 
ai:*iinsi a jt. I'erly e«|ui]»}'r(l lamp on a chandeher or bracket. 
This is. tliat v.iiii thr table la'n]» it is not as likely that a reader 
will '^rT tiir rrL^ular retleetion commonly known as the ** glare " 
tn>in a paL^e "1 white paper because the light comes so much 
troiii (Mir si'le. In reading underneath a lamp on a chandelier 
or bravkci tl.e reader must turn the page at such an angle that 
he does Tu>t rerii\-e this glare irum the paper. This is easilv 
done, but !Many jn'ople undoubtedly suffer from this without 
knowing what is the troul>le or taking the pains to find out. 
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Since this glare is likely to be more pronounced with electric 
lamps and mantle burners than with kerosene lamps, it is probable 
this that is partly responsible for the preference that some people 
have for oil reading lamps, even though electric light is available 
in the rest of the house. 

The light intensity per square inch of the incandescent lamp 
filament is much higher than that of the kerosene lamp flame ^ 
hence the glare from the paper is more concentrated and intense. 
The electric lamp can be reduced to an equality with the kero- 
sene flame in this respect by using a frosted bulb. 

In what has been said as to the advantages of reading lamps 
placed on chandeliers and brackets as against an electric table 
lamp, it must be carefully noted that the authors do not advocate 
trying to read with light from chandeliers which are arranged 
entirely for the general illumination of the room. Chandeliers 
should be equipped with reference to using them for reading,. 
if they are to be superior to electric or gas portable table lamps. 

The authors have also neglected here the consideration of a 
portable reading lamp equipped with an art glass or other fancy 
shade, the primary use of which is for ornamental purposes, 
and secondarily for reading. Such shades are taken up later 
in this chapter. 

The following illustrations are from photographs taken by 
daylight to show the arrangements of fixtures, etc., and do not 
attempt to show the illumination of the room by artificial light. 

In Fig. 204 is shown one of the best arrangements of chan- 
delier for a small living room where a good reading lamp and 
lamps for the general illumination of the room are provided 
on the same fixture. On this chandelier a middle socket 
which points straight down is equipped with a prismatic 
glass reflector, which concentrates light under the chan- 
delier for reading purposes and at the same time allows enough 
light to escape through the reflector to illuminate the walls and 
ceilings moderately so that the single reading lamp is sufficient 
ordinarily, both for reading and general illumination of the 
room. This arrangement giving moderately illuminated walls 
and ceilings will be satisfactory to most people, but there are 
some who for artistic reasons or because of weak eyes will 
prefer to have the walls and comers of the room darkened more 
than this. It is easy to accomplish this darkening by placing 
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an ornamental silk covering over the reflector or by using a 
decorated opal reflector which obstructs most of the light that 
it does not reflect. !n this way the brightly lighted reading am 
and darkened room comers that some think so cosy and cheer- 
ful a feature of table lamps can be obtained. As to whether Ihis 
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l-"ii;. Jill. -lliK' ..f ilu> |pv>..t iirrai:;;i.'ments fur small living room. 

(kirkciiinj,' of llu- inrinTs i,- desintble. is largely a matter of pei 
sunal taste. There is no iloiibt siich a thing as carrying it too fa 
fnr the gDocl of the eye sijiht. While it is desirable to rest the ey 
occasionally while readinij with artificial light by glancing froi 
thu brightly ligiitod page to jiarts of the room not so brilliantl 
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lluminated, it is not good to have this change too violent. 
Thus, suppose, for example, a person is reading under an opaque 
joncentrating reflector. The light on the reading page will be 
^en' strong, and the balance of the room, especially if it has 
iark rugs and walls, will be almost in darkness. A change from 
:he brightly lighted page to the dark comers of the room is ex- 
tremely violent and is a strain on the eye, although a change 
ess violent would be a helpful rest to the eye. It is also un- 
loubtedly true that the eye is more comfortable when receiving 
I moderate amount of light from all directions, as it does in day- 
ight than when getting all its light from a bright page in a dark 
oora. The particular reflector shown on the center socket in 
*ig. 204 (the light distribution of which is shown in Fig. 33) 
3ncentrates its light over a floor area sufficiently large to pcr- 
lit four persons to read comfortably under it. 

Larger or smaller reading circles can be obtained by using 
ore or less concentrating reflectors. If only two persons use 
lis chandelier for reading a deeper and more concentrating 
flector covering the lamp more completely is advisable, thus 
complishing the double purpose of getting a stronger light 
^mediately under the chandelier and shading the bare lamp 
arnent from any who may be seated around the room looking 
^vard the chandelier while the center lamp is turned on. 
>r a very large reading circle, the center socket should have 
reflector giving a distribution like that shown in Fig. 37 and 
that particular reflector be used it will also shade the lamp from 
lose seated around the sides of the room. On special occas- 
>ns or when there are visitors, when the general illumination 
f the room rather than a concentrated light is wanted, the two 
imps on the arms of the chandelier are lighted and the center 
imp put out. These chandelier arms are equipped with globes 
hich give a good general distribution of light in all directions 
3low the horizontal similar to that shown in Fig. 80 and also 
ffuse the glare from the lamps to make the light comfortable 
• visitors and others who may sit facing it. The same general 
heme could manifestly be used with a chandelier having three 

four arms carrying lamps for the general illumination of the 
cm. The chandelier as it stands in Fig. 204 is in a room 14 
et square with dark walls and rugs and is equipped with eight 
.ndle power lamps in the arm sockets and a 16-candle power 
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in the (.enter socket for reading. This candle power can, of 
course, be increased at the desire of the user. In a light colored 
room of this size, lamps of this candle power would be more 
than sufiicicnt, but may not suit all tastes in a room with dark- 
walls. The centre or reading lamp is not used when general 
illumination is desired, and vice versa, the lamps for ijencral 
illumination may usually be turned off when the reading lamp 
is on. If an especially strong concentrated light is wanted 
an attachment plug with a l(>-inch drop cord can lie hung 
from the middle socket so as to bring the lamp alxmt one foot 
above the head of a ])erson seated under it. With a good con- 
centrating ty]K' of reflector on the en<i of the dro]j cord, this 
makes an excellent arrangement for sewing on dark ♦(oods 
at night or any work reciuiring an extra strong light for one per- 
son. Many modifications of Fig 204 suggest themselves. For 
the general lighting of the room Class B Holophane glo!>es were 
chost'n in this case, as before ex])lained, because they give the 
])ro])er distribution of light below the horizontal and at the 
same time diffuse tlu- light so that ])er.sons sitting around the 
room in general conversation are not annoyed by the j:jlare 
from the ban^ filaments of the lani]). The same purpose could 
be accomplished in a dilYerent way by selecting some type of 
rcHector whieh would gi\e a good intensity in all directions 
below the lani]) and using lanij^s with frosted bulbs inside 
the retl(Miors. (Sec Test lo in the cha])ter on Demonstration 
Ror)m Tests). The o])al bell with crim])ed edge. Fig. 23, prob- 
ablv coUK'S the nearest to thrse recjuirements as far as distribu- 
tion of light is eoneerned. In such a case, the center readini^ 
socket should ])refiM'ably be an opal dome or cone to harmonize. 
It is important to remember in the general Hghting of a livin^^ 
or reception room where a number of j)eo])le are likely to be 
sitting around in ])ositions facing the chandelier to avoid any- 
thing which would allow the undifTused rays from a large portion 
of the bare filament of a lam]) to fall in the eyes. For this 
reason, whenever o])en reflectors are used, they should be 
eauipped with frostetl bull.) lam])s. On a chandelier like that 
shown in Fig. 204. if the reading lamp does not have a frosted 
bolb, it ought to be turned otT when general illumination 
Special occasions is desired. It will be noticed that the 
on the arms of the chandelier, F'ig. 204, are placed pen- 
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dant, or pointing straight do\\'n. With a globe or reflector 
giving a similar distribution of light to that in Fig. 23 and 80 an 
angle of 10 degrees from the vertical should not be exceeded 
with these sockets, otherwise an unnecessary amount of light 
will be thrown up toward the ceiling and high side walls. 

Another good way to provide for reading and general light- 
ing in a small li\ing room is to place a hemisphere in the middle 
of the ceiling for general lighting and for reading to put in one 
or two wall brackets. The hemisphere should be equipped with 
a reflector inside as recommended in the chapter on clusters and 
bowls for incandescent lamps. The' riding bracket should have 
its lamp pointed at from 30 to 45 degrees from the vertical and 
should be equipped with a reflector according to suggestions 
made for the reading lamp socket on the chandelier in Fig. 204. 

In Fig. 205 is shown a good example of how not to arrange 
a reading lamp. Here the portable table lamp is attached by 
an e:itension cord to one of the sockets on a chandeHer. The 
table flamp like most of its kind, throws the better part of its 
light on the table, while the persons reading are supposed to 
sit around the table at some distance from the lamp. The 
extension cord from the chandelier is a nuisance and un- 
sightly. This chandelier could be easily converted to afford an 
efficient reading light by replacing the wastful opal ball 
on the bottom of the chandelier by a reflector or globe for 
throwing light down. If a number of persons w^ere to 
read imder the chandelier, an opal dome reflector (Fig. 21) 
with a frosted lamp could be used to advantage, as it would 
throw light over a considerable area, supposing that the 
other glassware on it were changed to harmonize. Re- 
turning to Fig. 205, the opal bell reflectors on the three arms of 
the chandelier are excellent for the particular purpose of general 
illumination in this particular room. When placed at an angle 
of 45 degrees, as on this chandelier, they throw considerable light 
to the high side walls and illuminate the pictures which are 
placed high. They should be used with frosted bulb lamps. In 
the majority of cases, the arms of this chandelier, Fig. 205, if 
equipped with opal bell reflectors of this kind should have 
sockets pointed nearly straight down, otherwise too much 
light goes to the high side walls On this chandelier, as it is 
showTi, the opal ball on the bottom absorbs a large percentage 
of the light and does not direct the rays in useful directions. 
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Fig. 206 is an example of a common arrangement of chandelier 
for parlor antl living room lighting. Its greatest defect is that 
no provision is niade for reading lamps unless they be attached 
in place of the lamps in one of the sockets, which is an 
unsightly and unsatisfactory arrangement. Where such a 




e.idiiif; lam[i. 



chimdclior is iisi.'.! in a livint; room, provision should be 
m;idc for a reading; lamp <in a side bracket, but it is 
to(J frequently the case that it is not made. The chande- 
lier in Kig. liUli. when equipped witli fluted opal cone re- 
flectors of the type shown in Pig, 19, placed at an angle 
of 4i) degrees, will. <m a three light chandelier in the middle 
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f a square room, as in ibis case give an excellent distribution 
f light for the general illuminalion of the room. Frosted 
lulbs should always be used in them when so placed 
n order to avoid the glare in the eyes uf the occupants. A 
illuminalion of a room is usually wjmlcd only at times 
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11 jicirlnr 



1 a number of people are usinj^ a room, and it is at such limes 
liat some are sure to be sitting facing the light. To throw the 
ght from a strong reflector in the eyes of theguests, in addition to 
he undiffused light of the bare incandescent lamp filament 
anything but hospitable treatment, and in the course of an 
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evL-ning will cause discomfort, although its cause may m 
aiiparent to the person effected. 

Fig. 207 shows how good reading light was obtained fr 
chandelier like that in Fig. 206. A short length of drop 
was attached to one of the sockets and a reflector harmoi 




d dcsisjn for reading puqios 



witli tiiose (jii the uhitndclior was hung pendant, as sc 
ttiat it throws its liglit directly down. This, of course. 
makeshift, but is intcrnlfd simply as a suggestion as to h 
ni;ikc many csistint; arranjjeinents tolerably satisfactory, 
chandelier was equipped with etched glass shades. The re 
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,rap was placed in a prismatic glass reflector giving a distri- 
ution similar to that shown in Fig. 35, and the light for read- 
ig under the chandelier since the change is far better with one 
6 candle power lamp, than it was formerly with three lamps 




Fic. :!08.— ArranHfinolU for small ruuiii, 

n the chandelier arms, although, of course, the general illumin- 
tion is not^as good. 

Fig. 208jshows a good chandelier arrangement for both rcad- 
ig and general illumination in a room where, as in a small 
brarj' the light is used almost entirely for reading and persons 
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are rarely seated anywhere but under the chandelier. This is 
simply a two-lamp chandelier with both sockets vertical, equipped 
with the prismatic reflectors shown in Fig. 33. This concentrates 
enough light for reading in the center of a room while giving good 




L*iiou^;li illumination for oriiinary jmrposes in the far comer 
These rellectors give thdr com-'i-ntrated light over a fairly wit 
area as compared with many others of this type. If a nit>: 
concentrated light is desired, an attachment cord and plug can ^ 
put on as in Fij;. 2IHI. This attachment equipped with a powf 
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il concentrating reflector can be used either hunj; up on the chan- 
jlier. as shown, or let down for sewing or work requiring intense 
ght. This chandelier is not as good an all-around arrange- 
lent as that of Fig. 204 as it does not provide as well for the 
?neral illumination of the room. The reflectors nearly cover 
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Frfi. 21(t— P(H)r nrranKfirHTl fi>r readmj; l;ini|' 

le lamp bulbs so that not much of the bare lamp filament 
visible to a person seated in one comer of the room. Even 

lis little is objectionable, and it would be better to have it 

overed by using a frosted bulb lamp. 
Fig. 210 is another good example of how not to do it. The read- 
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ing lamp located on the table equipped with a downwardly pointed 
socket and opaline fluted cone shade throws nearly all its light on 
the table. The absurdity of trving to read by such an arrangement 
can be seen by consulting the test given in Fig. 19 showing the 
light distribution from a somewhat simliar reflector. The 
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211.— KfToL- 



Jino light on bracket, 
further emphasized by 



absurdity of tJie arraniienieiit 
presence on the wall immediately back of the reading table 
of a bracket with a socket pointed at just the right angle lo 
throw a good light for reading pur]X)Ses. 

Fig, -11 shows how the arrangement in Fig. 210 was converted 
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ilo a very efficient reading arriiiigement by simpiy putting a 
ckhI concentrating type of reflector on the wall bracket and 
loving the large table away so that those desiring to read 
3uld sit within the range of the concentrated light from the 
^Hector on tht- bracket. 



li - 'I Jb 



F[G. 2ri,^-Gijod arrangeniL'nt fi.>r small ruiPin. 

Fig. '2V1 shows a good way of lighting a small parlor with a 
:handclier having sockets at an angle of 45 degrees. This is a 
limilar case to that shown in Fig. 206. No concentrated light 
ivas wanted in any portion with the possible exception of the 
piano, and for this, sufficient light is obtained from the chandelier. 
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The chandelier is equipped with three globes, such as shown in 
Fig. 79. these being designed to concentrate much of the bght 
in the direction in which the tip of the lamp points. This chan- 
delier in Fig. 212 was previously equipped with opaline bell 
reflectors, which allowed so much of the light to escape towards 
the ceiling that there was not enough at the piano and in the 
lower part of the room. It is a mistake to equip a chandelier 
of this kind with any type of globe or reflector which will give 
a general ilistrilmtion of light at a wide angle below the horizon- 




il ii- a jicndant or vertical position. 
id :i distributinK reflector too much 



tal unless the lamp is ]ila 
Willi lamps at an imi-lr 
liRht is .iircctfd up- 

I-'ig. l']:i is a ;;"<"! example (if a handsome table lamp which is 
useful iirini-i]>ally for decorative jiurposes. It has the same 
shiu-tcnniinj^s as all i-lei-tric table lamps, namely, the inability to 
throw a large pri'i"iriinn of its light in directions most needed, 
nnless the light is needed on the table near the lamp. It does, 
however, add eimsiderably to the artistic appearance of a room 
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' the authors do not wish to be understood as condemning 
istic ornamental lamps of this kind. When they are used, 
ivever, it should be with a full understanding of their ineffi- 
ncy for all purposes except those mentioned. There are cases 
ere expense is of secondary importance and by equipping 
■orative lamps with sufficiently high candle power lamps they 
1 be made to do satisfactory useful work. As a general thing 
ornamental lamp of this kind might better be proWded with a 
r candle power lamp and used simply for decorative purposes 
>ending on something else for the useful illumination. Such 




ttge lamp as that shown in Fig. 213 might have the two lamps 
it fitted with small opal or prismatic glass reflectors so pointed 
to throw the light where needed. 

k Lighting of L.\rge P.vklors. 

Ke parlors illustrated under this head are mainly those of 
riarger class where expense is a secotidarv consideration. 
Fig. 21 4 teaches an interesting lesson in the hghting of a Hving 
)m. Although an abundance of outlets for electric lamps have 
B provided, and expense has not been spared in fixtures, the 
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lamps have tvidtntly been placed m opal enclosing globes which 
absorbed so much light that the owner has been obliged ton 
to a makeshift for reading purposes and has purchased a desk 
lamp with the type of desk shade shown in Fig. 57. This shade, 
when placed on this type of portable fixture is very good i 
one i>ersi>n to read by, but in a room of the character of that 
shown in Fig. 2U a makeshift like this should not be nece; 
A central socket should have been provided on the chandelier 
on which a reflector in keeping with the fixture could have been 
placed. It would have been better, in any event, to use sand 
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e chandelier instead of opal. If this 
had been done, it would pn)bably have been unnecessary to 
piovidc anv .'Special reading lamps unless economy of operation 
wviv an ot.jcct. 

I'lH '-'iri sho-..'s a lar^c parlor equipped with upright electric 
Uiiil"" '" ''■"^tL'd globes. The fixture designers have been care- 
twl |i' place a cu|) under each lamp as they have under each 
vwtt.tuon caii'ile gas jet, an absurdity in design both as to looks 
j^ijj utility- This tallow cup cuts off considerable downward 
^jj^; The use of upright lamps here may be artistic, but 
jm^i) iw't 1"' urged as an economical design. Fully as 
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artistic designs can be obtained in ilo\\-nwardly pointed lamp 
sockets and the results in lighting the room will be much belter. 
Where upright electric lamps are used, the only way of increas- 
ing the doi\iiward illumination and at the same time adhering 
to the use of enclosing globes is to use a diffusing and directing 
globe such as shown in Fig, 85. If the owner much prefers 
upright to pendant lamps it is permissible to use them provid- 
ing they are used mth the full understanding that more light 
must be proWded than with pendant lamps and that the cost 
of '^ntisfactorily Hs;hting a mom will bo !,Tcatur. 
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Fig. 216 shows a method of living room Hghting which is most 
lonly found in dining rooms. There is an art glass dome 
in the center for lighting immediately around the table for 
reading purposes. The general lighting of the room is provided 
for by art glass fixtures hanging from the beams and by the 
round frosted bulb candle lamps on the the art glass dome. To 
provide a satisfactory illumination around the table for reading, 
the art glass dome in such a case should preferably be equipped 
with one frosted lamp pointed straight down, this lamp being 
from 32 to 50 rated horizontal candle power. Over the lamp 
I'tnside of the art glass dome should be used an inverted bowl 
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reflector giving a distribution of light similar to that sho\™ in 
Fig. 37. Such a reflector will also have the effect of obviating 
the streaks around the side walls which would otherwise be 
present, due to the light shining through the fringe on the 
art glass dome. The art glass dome ^ill be more uniformly 
and pleasantly hghted by one large lamp in a reflector than by 
several lamps of lower candle power. 

Fig. 217 is an example of the lighting of a large parlor which 
could be considerably improved. The first objection to be 
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ich glar 



urged against tlie ajTaiigemcnt shown in this figure is the great 
amount of glare from the lamp filaments which any one sitting in 
the room receives. The opaline shades on these chandeliers are of 
little value as reflectors and are not of a shape to act as diflusers 
and softeners of the light. An opal or ground glass reflector of 
this shape, used witli frosted bulb lamps, would give much better 
results. The location of tlie fixtures in this case is very good 
for a parlor of this kind. Both the chandeliers and the brackets 
along the wall are placed high, although the chandeliers might 
well be placed still higher. In general, it can be said that 
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the results, as far as the amount of light obtained below the 
horizontal is concerned, would be much better in this case if any 
good reflector giving a large amount of light below the hori- 
zontal was selected in place of those on the chandeliers at 
present. 

Fig. 218 is an example of lighting in a living room where ex- 
pense is a secondary consideration. The ground glass globes, 
in which all the lamps are enclosed, diffuse the hght so that the 
arrangement is very good from a hygienic standpoint. With 




18. —Living rotim xvell and e.tftensively lighted. 



the arrangement shown, an unnecessary amount of light is 
oeing spent on the ceiling. The proper prismatic glass reflectors 
'^'■'er the targe, spherical bulbs seen on the ceiling fixtures in the 
^nter of the room would add to rather than detract from the 
appearance of the fixture and would greatly increase the amount 
^f light secured around the table and at the piano where the 
''?M is most needed. In a dark colored room of this kind it is 
**-'liiom that there is any too much light thrown down in the 
'ower part of the room for useful purposes. 

Pig 219. the parlor of the Windemere Hotel. Chicago, is lighted 
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with lamps in ball globes such as shown in Fig. S3, the principal 
purpose of which is to diffuse and soften the light so as to avoid 
glare. Ground glass balls could be used for the same purpose 
but would not give quite as good a diffusion. More downwani 
distribution of liyht could be obtained by certain other t\-p« 
of globes which modify the distribution of light from the bare 
lamp more than do these balls. Aside from this, the design of 
the lighting of this parlor is good. 




A sniiill dining rooin is probably the easiest room in the house 
to lij;ht. All that is necessary for ordinary purposes is to throw 
a strnnij light down on the table. The reflection from the white 
tablecloth to the walls assists greatly in the general lighting of 
the room. The main thing, however, is to have the table well 
lighlcil and the balance of the room will usually take care of 
itself. With electric lighting the simplest and most economical 
arrangement possible for a small tlining-room is a plain one 
lamp pendant over the center of the table, equipped with some 
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« of reflector which will throw a Urge proportion of its hght 
the table while allowing some to escape through to illuminate 
; walls and ceiling. 

Fig. 220 shows a simple arrangement for dining room lighting. 
le lamp is placed six feet above the floor, which is slightly 
rer than the ordinary height of chandelier. The dining room 
jwn in Fig. 220 is about 15 feet square, and for all ordinary 
asions an eight candle power lamp in the prismatic glass re- 
:tor shown is sufficient. A lamp of larger candle power could, 
course, be used on special occasions if the table were lcni;th- 
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Fuj. 220.— Simple but effit-L 



d out. The particular prismatic reflector shown in Fig. 220. 

distribution of which is shown in Fig. .13 concentrates a 
le too much light on the center of the tabic at the expense of 

edges. One giving a wider distribution of li^bt as shown in 
S. 21 and 37 would be desirablf. This one lamp pendant 
i can be elaborated into a very artistic fixture by substituting 
hain for the rod and using an art glass shade as in Fig. 221. 
th such an art glass dome the preferable arrangement is to 
•e one lamp pointing straight down so that a reflector 
ing a distribution Hke that shown in ]"ig. 37 can be placed 
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over it. Thf wliolc top of the table will then be evenly lighted 
anil the frintjo will bo prt'vented from making unsightly streaks 
and sliailuws oil the wiills. With a deep dome it is a good plan 
to have a j;ri>uni! ),'lass bottom on it to diffuse the light. With a 
larnc ground ylass Ixittonied dome it is also a fairly good arrange- 
nioiit t'>*put scvL'nd lai;ips in a fluster, each lamp pointed at an 
aiiyk' anil fqui)>pi'd with a small opal or prismatic reflector. On 
the whok'. howeviT, a larger single lamp of equal candle power 
priintod straight down and equipped with the right reflector 
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dining 



I j,'ivi' nuifi' Siitisfai'tory results. In Fig. 221 small deep 
eelors ran also be used to increase the downward light from 
art j;lass ceilinj,' lixlures over the corners of the room and 
1 help eliminate the streaks due to the fringe, 
■'ii;. "-'"22 shows how not to lif;lu a dining room with a one lamp 
idanl. This pendant has the lamp placed at an angle of 45 
;recs in a Ih-II j:Iass shade. The shade is not of the kind 
ieli nft'-'tl.''' inHuenees the distribution of light, and what 
uence it docs have on the light is of no practical benefit 
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r the angle at which the lamp is iiiounted. With the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 222 a 16-candle power lamp will nut 




give as good results in any given room as an eight candle power 

lamp with the pendant shown in Fig. 220. 

■Pig 223 is another example of how not to light a dining room. 
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It is a case of getting a large amount of light everywhere but on 
the tabic, where it is most needed. The lamps are placed at 




Fn;. li'.'ii.- -Arranjjcment to be avoided. 

such an aiifjle that the light of the bare filament strikes directh 
in the eyes of those seated at the ends of the table. 

FiR. ^24 shows an excellent way of lighting a dining roon 
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B sometliing a little more elaborate than Fig. 220 is desired ^^| 
where the room is too large to be lighted well with a single ^^| 
mt. In Fig 224 the ordinary lighting ol the dining room ^^| 
|s accomplished with the lamp within the opal dome re- ^^| 
located on the bottom of the chandelier. This opa! dome ^^| 
ig. 21) gives an excellent distribution of light for this pur- ^^H 
md will throw hght over a I'on si durable angle so that a ^^| 
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■ Fig. 224.— Gcjod dining rni.m arrangement 

Uable can be lighted. If additional Jijjht is wa 
Kdes of the room on special occasions, the 
Die arms of the chandelier can be turned on 
ipped with opal bell reflectors, (See Fig. 23) 
:ed at this angle, throw considerable light to t 
s, lighting up the plate racks and decorations 
» the occupants of the dining-room are us 


nted around 
three lamps 
These are 
^'hich, when 
he high side 
jf the room, 
lally seated 
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around the table, frosted bulbs are not as necessar\' in these 
reflectors as they would be were the occupants of the room 
seated where the light from the chandelier would come more 
nearly in the line of ordinary vision, but they are desirable 
nevertheless as they do away with glare and give a softer, better 




dilfused lijjht than the clear bulb lamps and with but small loss 
by absorption. 

Fig. 225, which is a view of one of the private dining rooms 
in Hotel Stratford, Chicago is a good t-xample of how not to 
light such a room. A cluster of nine bare lamps is placed near 
the ccilinjf without reflectors of any kind. The ceiling acts 
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lewhat as a reflector but a verj' inefllicient one. It is safe to 
that the table and the lower part of the room in general would 
as well lighted with half the number or candle power 
lamps were some simple and ornamental form of reflector 
1. With a chandelier placed as high as this, the high side 
Is, upon which there are elaborate decorations, would re- 
e sufficient light were any translucent reflectors used, while 
table and the lower part of the room would receive 
.- much more light and the artistic effects would be much 




F[C, 2:i6. — DininR table dome with upright ligli 



iroved. In this case frosted bulb lamps arc not as necessary 
pleasant illumination as where tliev are placed lower nver a 
le. 

'ig, 226 shows another design of art glass dome for dining 
m lighting. The remarks made about Fig. 221 as to the 
per equipment of such art glass domes also apply here. 
this case, the general lighting of the room is provided for b\- 
t frosted upright lamps, mounted on the dome. These lamjis 
shielded by the dome from the eyes of persons seated at the 
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tabic, which is an important point where the general Ughli 
of the room is provided for by lamps placed so low. Anot 
absurdity in fixture design is seen here. Round bulb lai 
have been placed on a candle fixture on the dome. 

Fig. 227 shows another design of dining room lighting v 
an art glass dome. In this case, the general lighting is acci 
plished by ceiling lamps in frosted globes and by frosted brae 
lanij)S on each side of the fireplace. The design is very gt 
The ;irt glass dome shields the eyes of a person seated at 
table from thi- rays of the opposite ceiling light which mi 




ighting. 



otherwise be objectionable. The bracket lamps on each 
of the fireplace are permissible in a dining room fireplace 
ornamental purposes. In a living room, where people are lil 
to sit in front of the fireplace, lamps on each side of the firep 
are not to be recommended except where intended entirely 
ornament and not for use when there is a fire, because t 
detract from the cheerful effect of the fire and are likely tc 
harmful to the eyes. To make a fireplace thoroughly chee 
the surroundings of the fireplace should not be lighted 
much. 
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Fig. 228 shows a dining room well lighted liy gas. The cen- 
ter arrangement is equipped with an argand burner, giving a 
soft mellow light, while the opal dome acts as a good reflector. 
The other lamps on the chandelier can be used when necessary, 
for general illumination of the room. The argand burner might 
be equipped with a frosted or Holophane bobesche to good 
advantage so as to protect the eyes. 

It should be noticed in such cases that where a center Hght 
is used, along with other lights it is not desirable to mix the 
color effects of mantle burners with open gas. The argand 
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burner, having practically the same color as an open flame, 
should be used in preference. 

The examples given of dining room lighting so far have nearly 
all been of rooms with ceiling outlets. Side wall brackets for 
general lighting are employed in addition to the center lamp for 
the table in some modem dining rooms with good artistic effect. 
The lamps on such brackets since they are sure to be in the 
line of vision of some one sitting at the table niust be well 
provided with diffusing globes to avoid discomfort to the persons 
facing them. 
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Bedrooms. 

The lighting of bedrooms, especially in small residences where 
first cost must be kept low, is the most difficult problem to be 
met with in residence lighting. To light a bedroom properly, 
lamps are needed at various times in a number of places, yet 
it is seldom that the owner is willing to pay for as many outlets 
as would be necessary to provide for all contingencies. Before 
considering specific cases, let us see just what lamps are needed 
in the ordinary bedroom. The first essential is usually light 
at the dresser, so that a person standing in front of the dresser 
can have the use of the mirror without annoying shadows. To 
illuminate a dresser mirror perfectly three lamps are necessary 
although they are seldom provided. One of these three lamps 
should be directly above the mirror, and the other two should 
be located on each side about 4.5 to 5 feet above the floor. 

For the side brackets on each side of a dresser, upright lamps 
are generally preferable for the reason that if pendants are used, 
considerable light is thrown down on the floor, where it is 
practically of no value, little of it being reflected. If uprights 
are used, the light thrown upwards strikes the ceiling and walls, 
adding to the cheerfulness and general illumination of the en- 
tire room. 

The side lamps are needed to light the sides of the face of a 
person staiidiiii^^ in front of the dresser and should be low enough 
so that there will he n<.) sliadow under the chin of a man shaving. 
These side lamps, if placed at this height, however, will not be 
high enough to light the top of a person's head so that there will 
be a shadow at that j^oint, which must be obliterated by a lamp 
placed above the mirror for use in hair dressing. There should 
manifestly be some general ilhmiination in a perfectly Hghted 
bed room, for which ])urpose a chandelier or pendant, or a 
lamp at the ceiling in the middle of the room can be provided. In 
addition to this, it is desirable to provide a bracket with a chain 
pull socket immediately over the head of the bed for reading 
purposes and where it will be within easy reach of a person de- 
siring to turn on the light in the night before getting out of bed. 
Besides this, if the closet is large there should be a closet lamp, 
although this is hardly necessary in small closets. Thus there 
should be five or six outlets in a perfectly lighted bedroom, 
which is more than in most of the other rooms in the house and 
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would be considered out of the question by most owners of small 
residences. Some compromise must, therefore, be adopted in 
most cases which will cut down the number of outlets or make 
one or two outlets available for more purposes. The use of 
portable brackets as described later is one of these compromises 
which, although undesirable from the standpoint of appearance, 
is nevertheless too practical and useful to be left out of con- 
sideration, especially in the wiring of old houses where one out- 
let in the center of a bedroom must frequently suffice for all 
purposes. 

Another trouble usually met with in planning the lighting of 
a l>cdroom is the uncertainty as to the location of various pieces 
of furniture. It sometimes happens that there is only one good 
place for the dresser in a room, and in such a case, whoever 
plans the illumination can with safety and certainty place 
the dresser lamps with the knowledge that they will not be in 
the way of any future changes of furniture location the house- 
wife may wish to make. 

On the other hand it is sometimes difficult to locate brackets 
where they will not under some circumstances prove incon- 
venient and in the way of furniture. Some suggestions as to 
overcoming this difficulty are given later. 

Where the general lighting of a bedroom is to be provided for 
by a central fixture, the problem is not materially different from 
the general lighting of living rooms and parlors, and for sugges- 
tions on this point the reader is referred to the ])revious remarks 
on that subject. The points that need special consideration 
in bedroom lighting here are. therefore, the lighting of dressers 
and the provision of bracket lamps over the beds or at other 
desired points. 

As the lighting equipment of a bedrootn depends so much on 
the amount that the owner is willing to spend in order to secure 
good lighting the simplest and cheapest plans will be taken up 
first and then the more elaborate ones. 

The authors fully realize that some of the cheaper arrange- 
ments proposed are crude and of not very pleasing appearance 
but they are not any more so than some of the existing lighting 
arrangements in bed rooms of the class for which they are pro- 
posed. 

In a bedroom where there is but one outlet the most satisfac- 
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^i!y to run a i^ortable lamp cord from this outlet 
i". bracket. Such portable wall brackets can be 




Lss hooks at any points they are wanted 
1 H trntral ceilin;,' outlet can be changei 
im one part of the room to another. 
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Such a bracket is shown in Fig. 229. used as a dresser lamp, 
hung directly over the center of the mirror. It is equipped with 
a prismatic glass reflector, such as shown in Fig. 31, which throws 
a powerful light down on to the head of a person standing in front 
of the dresser, hence this arrangement is excellent for hair dress- 
ing, and in fact, almost all purposes for which a dresser lamp 
is needed except shaving. Il can he' made to provide the proper 
light for shaving in a manner montionetl later. 




Fig. 23U.— Portable brm^ket as reading light over l>ed. 

Fig. 230 shows the use of the portable wall bracket as a read- 
ing lamp over the head nf a bed. In this case the key socket 
at the attachment piug is within easy reach for turning on the 
light in the night. With the bracket in this position and a 
concentrating type of prismatic glass reflector, a four candle 
power lamp is sufficient for reading purposes if the bracket is to 
' be used for that purpose alone. 
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If the ceiling of the room is of light color, this particular 
kind of bracket can be used to give a fairly good, evenlyi 
diffused light over the entire room by simply turning it up as) 
shown in Fig. 231. By trioans of a thumb screw the arm of the'' 




bracket can be loosened and turned around at any angle. It 
can also be extended several inches to adapt it to different 
requirements. By turning the lamp towards the ceiling, the 
ceiling acts as a reflector lo light the whole room by diffuse re- 
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lection and the light is soft and pleasing without being intense 
It any one point. 

Fig. 232 shows how this bracket can be made to serve for 
ihaving by setting it on the dresser in front of the mirror SO as 
.o throw the light into the mirror. The reflected light from the 
nirror falls on the face. 

Where a portable fixture of this kind is used in a bedroom for 
umishing most of the light and the owner does not wish to pay 
or more than one outlet, a good arrangement is to place a three 
ir four lamp wireless cluster at the ceiling in the center of the 




'iFiC. 232. — -Portable bracket for shaving. 

■oom. Attachment plugs for various other lighting and heat- 
ng devices can then be inserted later in this wireless cluster 
>r a lamp on a drop cord in the center of the room can be secured 
jy attachment in a similar manner. Of course these are in the 
lature of makeshifts, but, as said before, bedroom, lighting 
especially in houses already wired, is very much of a compromise 
setween what is desirable and what is feasible. 

Fig. 233 shows an arrangement of lamps mounted directly 
>n a dresser. On a dresser especially designed with reference to 
laving electric lamps mounted upon it. the arrangement could 
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l>e mailc vitv artistic. On the dresstir shown, there are 
wull Mdckcts mounted on each end of a piece of standard h 
\YiHni moulding fastened against the back of the mirror. 
unsijjhtly ends of the moulding are covered with round bk 
of wood sucli as are used in mountint; wall sockets, and 
siiekets are mouiitcii on these Viloeks, the wood being finis 
to corresi»)nd with the dn'sser. The flexible cord and att; 




nient plug whi<.'ii connect with the wires in the nmulding i 
it easy to i-onncct ui> these dR'sscr lamps to any socket o 
ill the room. Sncli an outlet can cither he located alon] 
wall or at the middle of the room. In the latter case a 
lamp cord is necessary. This arrangement has the advai 
of always having the lam]is on the dresser wherever the di 
mav be moved. The laniiis as shown are excellent for sh; 
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irposes, but must be supplemented by some higher lamp for 
lir dressing, as these lamps are too low to illuminate the top 
the head. 

A diffusing and directing globe giving a distribution similar 
) Fig. 80 is placed on these side lamps for two reasons: In the 
rst place, these lamps are so nearly in the ordinary line of vi- 
on that they would have a decided blinding effect if they 
ere not provided with something to diffuse and reduce the 
tensity of the light. As far as diffusion is concerned, the 
me results could be secured to a less degree by the use of frosted 
lb lamps or by sand blasted enclosing globes. The second 
ison for using these globes in this place was that, in addition 
diffusing the light, they direct the rays. The type of globe 
3d as seen from Fig. SO, gives such a distribution of light that 
len placed as these lamps are on the side of the dresser mirror, 
ich more light will be thrown on the face of a person standing 
front of the mirror than with any of the other diffusing globes 
intioned. The arrangements shown in Figs. 229 and 233, 
nbined make an almost ideal dresser lighting arrangement be- 
ase it furnishes light all around the face and on top of the head. 
We now come to the class of bedrooms where cost does 
t prevent the placing of a number of permanent fixtures. 
Fig. 234 is a good example of the way bracket lamps are 
quently placed in a small bedroom without any regards to the 
sds of the occupants and at places where they are most incon- 
tiient. In this case the architect appears to have placed the 
tlets symmetrically one on each side of the windows without 
Qsidering anything else. Neither bracket is where it is needed, 
is impossible to make such lighting arrangements satisfactory 
a bedroom. It would have been much better to have placed 
ese two brackets on one side of the room at such a distance 
art that a dresser could have been placed between them, 
le lamps should be frosted if used without globes or else 
ould be covered by diffusing globes. 

For large bedrooms where expense does not prevent, the 
rangement of dresser lamps shown in F'ig. 235 is desirable, 
lis dresser has a lamp at each side as well as one directly over 
e middle of the mirror. This is the ideal arrangement as 
* as the location of the fixtures is concerned, although there 
some room for criticism as to the shades used on the brackets 
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each side of the dresser. With brackets in such positions, 
where open shades of any kind are used, the lamps should 
have frosted bulbs or be enclosed in diffusing globes. As regards 
the lamp on the pendant directly over the dresser, it would be 
well, (if the neck of the globe was lai^e enough; four inches 
or more), to put inside the ornamental globe some small reflector 
which would be concealed by the globe but which would assist 
greatly in throwing the light down on the head of the person 
using the dresser. As said before, this isacase where expenseis 
of secondary importance, otherwise a different equipment both 




I'll.. S-W. -liu'iiivL-tiii'iLtly placed bracket lamps. 

of the center chandelier and of the pendant over the dresser 
might be advisable. The ornamental opal globes on the center 
chandelier absorb a large amount of light and do not distribute 
it very well in downward directions where it is most needed. They 
diffuse the light well, however, and so are good from every 
standpoint except that of low cost of operation for a given 
amount of light. 

As the arrangement shown in Fig. 235 calls for more fixtures 
and outlets than many builders care to pay for, plans calling 
for fewer outlets will be discussed. 

The question is, which of the three outlets around the dresser 
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can be most easily dispensed with. The compromise usually 
adopted is to omit the bracket or pendant over the mirror and 
have the side brackets only. If this is done the lamps on the 
brackets should be placed from five feet, six inches to five feet, 
nine inches, above the floor. This will be neither high enoujjh 
to light the top of the head of a tall woman or under the chin 
of a short man but will answer the requirements of most persons 
of average height. Part of the light for the top of the head can 




be obtained from a lamp near the ceiling in the center of the 
room. 

Another way in which the provision of three outlets for the 
lighting of the dresser mirrors can be obviated is by placing one 
bracket lamp directly over the mirror, and if the room is to 
be used by gentlemen who wish to shave, providing a portable, 
electrically lighted shaving mirror with frosted bulb lamps 
mounted on each side of it. Such mirrors can be purchased 
ready made in the open market or made to order to suit the 
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purchaser. They are provided with attachment plug and cord for 
attachment to any socket and can be hung anywhere in a bed- 
room. The same plan can be used if there are brackets placed 
each side of the dresser but too high for shaving. 

Where but a single bracket lamp is provided over the dresser 
mirror, it may be located too high to be reached with comfort. 




In^fact, in a new liouse it should be located high to prorids 
for the possibility of dressers with high mirrors being placed 
under it. For this reason a chain pull socket should be used 
on the bracket unless it is to be controlled by a wall switch. 

Fig, 236 shows one of the bedrooms in Hotel Astor, New York. 

Here the dresser is lighted by two pendant 16-cand1e power 

ilaced on a bracket above the mirror. These lamps are 
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equipped with prismatic reflectors of a concentrating type and 
throw a very powerful Hght down on the person standing in 
front of the dresser and some Hght is reflected from the cloth 
on the dresser to the chin so that shaving is possible, though 
not altogether easy because of the shadow under the chin which 
is relatively much darker than the face. The scheme is hardly 
practicable where less than two 16 candle power lamps are used, 
as that amount is needed to secure sufficient reflected light from 
the white cloth on the dresser to light under the chin. With 
'.amps on each side of a mirror, lamps as low as four candle 
>o\ver can be used with excellent results. In Fig. 236 the 
general lighting of the l:)edroom is beautifully accomi)lished by 
hree 16 candle power lamps at the ceiling with prismatic reflec- 
ors similiar to that shown in Fig. 32. These lamps have 
rosted bulbs and the room is well illuminated to its farthest 
orners so that reading can he done in any place in the room, 
Ithough the light is much the strongest under the chandelier. 
*he number and candle power of lam])s in this bedroom is larger 
han would usually be demanded in a private house, since in a 
lotel of this class, it is necessary to provide ample light to suit 
he most exacting rather than to attempt economy. The chan- 
delier arrangement, shown in Fig. 236, would not be satis- 
■a^ciorv for general lighting witliout good reflectors on the lamps, 
ind in fact, was not satisfactory before elheient reflectors were 
Used for throwing the light down where it was needed. The 
light distribution of the l)ell formerly used was shown in Fig. 92. 
Fig. 237, shows a peculiar lighting arrangement in one of the 
bedrooms at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. The arrange- 
ment is remarkably unsatisfactory and inefficient. At the far 
end of the room is a two light fixture suspended from the wall 
outlet. This in itself, is bad for mechanical reasons, as it is 
likely to sag. The fixture is of very little use where it is placed, 
IS it is almost over a radiator, so that it cannot be used to advan- 
tage either for the dresser or for reading. The two lamps used 
->n this fixture might have been placed to much better advantage 
)n each side of the space now occupied by the picture in which 
:ase the dresser should have been between them. The three- 
lamp chandelier in the middle of the room, in order to give the 
t>est general illumination in the room, should be higher and 
equipped with reflectors. The chandeliers in this room have 
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much liylit fsfiipc upwards. The room is not well lij^htcd it 
all parts, cvfn though the number of lamps is sufficient to men 
than acciniplish this. It will be instructive to compare thi; 
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room mth that shown in Fig. 236, as the same amount of power 
is used in both cases and the room shown in Fig. 23t> is for 
practical purposes much better lighted. 

. Fig. 238 shows one of the bedrooms in the Brown t'alace Hotel, 
Denver. Although it is not perhaps apparent from the photo- 
graph, the room is very long and narrow. The chandeHer is 
equipped with corrugated, glass, bell shades, which act to some 
extent as prismatic reflectors, although very inefficient ones. The 
notable mistake made in this case is that the lamps are pointed 
cross ways of a long narrow room, so that the maximum light 




^BP thrown on the side walls opposite the chandelier, leaving the 
ends of the room in comparative darkness. This is a common 
mistake, as there seems to be some sort of a tradition among 
architects and electric wiremen that a two lamp chandelier 
should be pointed crosswise instead of lengthwise of a room or 
hall. If the lamps were bare and not equipped with reflectors 
this would be the best arrangement, but when reflectors are 
used, lamps should be pointed lengthwise of a room or hall. In 
this bedroom no provision is made for dresser hghting so that 
the dresser must be moved into the middle of the room if the 

^■SSer thereof is not to stand in his own shadow. 



Fii; J'-iU siKi-.v-i :tn orlinary tu'lrojin with a three-lamp cha 
l>lkr. a side firackt-t m-xt in the dresser and a bracket with 
[lantk- liumt-r in the (.''jmer. This seems to be a well light 
'i"iji. The ciiandelier aiws jjoud jjeneral illumination a 
h> !prarki-l ni-xi to thi' lirt-sser is placed at the proper heif 
'. thrciw lii^ht fin ihi.- jferwin standing; in front of the mirr 
t ■.viiuld hardly In- advi^uMe to use a mantle burner on t 
■nick'-t unk-ss a dense dirfusing glol>e were used. Anotl 
tratki-t shfiuld h:i\\- lit-en placi-d on the other side of the dress 
rh>- iTiiifit'K- (■iirniT in the oirm.-r which is used for re.idi: 




; wi'll ir|in|)j,id. vxivpt that a boln'Si-ho niij 
ad\ant;i.iii'. This is not neoessary. h<iwcv 
1 sils Willi his Lack tr< the lamp, or the lai 
lIu- t;<Mi' MS jn this jnsiantf. 



KiT.nKN LiiiiiTiNi;. 

The kitilii'ii n-ijviiivs the ln-^il i,a']HTal illumination of a 

n>i>iii ^^ ^'^^' 1'""^''- 1" must of the nxjnis in the house a « 

centrateil iijiht at one or two places in a room is sufficient 

ordin'*'')' u''^'^' '" ""-' kiUlicii there is usually a sink, a tal 
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and a stove, upon all of which work is done, which requires 
good illumination. It is too frequently thecase that the kitchen is 
the last room in the house to be considered in planning the il- 
lumination. If the dishes are to be clean and the food served 
free from dirt, there must be light enough in the kitchen to show 
the condition of dishes and food. A poor light will cover up 
a multitude of defects in dishwashing and general cleanliness. 



1 



V\x 



• kitc'htn lighting. 



Fig 240 shows a common faulty method of kitchen lighting, 
which consists simply of hanging a bare lamp on a drop cord 
about six feet from the floor. Now. from Fig. 16 it is seen 
that a bare lamp will give an unnecessary amount of light to 
the side walls and ceiling and not enough down on the stove, 
sink and table with such an arrangement. Further, from 
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what has gone before, it is evident that a bare lamp likel 
hung in the middle of the kitchen, has a certain blinding effect 
on persons attempting to see across the room, and hence detracts 
from the efficiency of the illumination. Further than this it 
is objectionable because, with table, stove, and sink located 
around the sides of the room, the users must always stand in 
Their own light or else stand very much to one side. 




, .'-Ji — Gutid position for kku 

Where a single lamp must serve for the lighting of the whole 
Idtchen, the best plan is to put it at the ceiling in the center as 
in Fig. 241, with a reflector which will throw light over all of 
the lower part of the room. A reflector giving the maximum 
light at an angle of about 40 to 50 degrees below the horizontal 
is the one to choose for such a location, in a kitchen 10 feet square 
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or less. Reflectors shown in Figs. 19 and 37, come in this 
class. In a larger kitchen this maximum light should be 35 to 
40 degrees below the horizontal as in Figs. 23 and 27. 

Another better arrangement for kitchen lighting than a single 
central ceiling light would be to place bracket or pendant lamps 
well up over the sink, the table, and the stove, using them with 
downwardly pointed sockets and reflectors of opal or prismatic 
glass. With three four candle power bracket lamps of this kind 
the power consumption will be about the same as with one 16- 
candle power lamp and by concentrating light on the three 
points w^here the most work is done will give a better light for 
working, although the general illumination of the room will not 
be as good. It sometimes happens that cupboard doors and 
windows interfere with such bracket arrangement in kitchensS. 
A bracket lamp over a stove will require frequent cleaning on 
account of the steam and grease rising from the cooking. For 
this reason a Holophane globe should never be used in such 
places; either an opal or prismatic reflector with a smooth inside 
surface being preferable. 

In a small pantry the best thing that can be selected is a 
lamp in the middle in a diffusing globe hung about six feet from 
the floor, because what is needed here mainly is good hght on 
the shelves. In a large or butler's pantry, the conditions are simi- 
lar to those in the kitchen and a reflector to direct the hght down 

should be used. 

Porch Lighting. 

The requirements for porch lighting are evidently to light the 
floor of the porch and the steps to it as well as to throw light 
on a person standing on the porch. This means, of course, a 
strong downward light. The ordinary incandescent lamp as 
was seen in Fig. 16, throws less than one-half its rated candle 
power directly downward so that if this type of lamp is to 
be used, some means should be adopted to increase the 
downward light. For artistic reasons a closed form of globe 
is usually chosen, as in Fig. 242, instead of a reflector, although 
a reflector is by far the most economical thing that can be used. 
If a good prismatic reflector is employed, a four candle power lamp 
is usually sufficieilt, although an eight candle power lamp is 
better. Another plan sometimes adopted is to use a turn- 
down lamp having the one candle-power filament turned on 
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for the ordmar\' everyday requirements of lighting the porch 
and steps and using the 16-candle power filament on specia] 
occasions. Some fa\or the use of an opal or ground glass ball 
on a porch because the house number can be painted on the 
ball. This is of Httle value because there is, or should be, a 
nunilHT on or near the door readable from the street hy dav- 




liKht. 



light, Tliis number can be read by night if the lighting of the 
porch is wJiat it should be. The number that can be placed on 
any ordinary size of opal globe is too small to be read from the 
street. 

One of the best forms of porch lighting is by hemispheres placed 
"n the ceiling, as in Fig. :i43. A single lamp should be mounted 
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inside in the center pointing straight downward and provided 
with a reflector inside of the hemisphere as recommended in 
the chapter on clusters and bowls. When used with a reflector 
almost any kind of diffusing hemisphere can he used, ground 
glass being preferable to opal and opaline because of its higher 
efficiency and more artistic appearance. If the lamp cannot 
be pninted down a Holophane hemisphere will assist greatly 
mdin'a.n;;th,' li.^'ht dnwn.isshoun in Fii;, lo!l. An effective 
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and practical arrangement for porch lighting when using hemis- 
pheres, where expense is of secondary consideration is to place 
one lamp in the center for common use and others surrounding 
it and controlled by a separate switch. 

When a hall efTcct is desired, one should avoid the typical 
example shown in Fig. 242 where most of the Hght is thrown 
sideways and on the ceihng and the minimum downward where 
it is wanted. By the use of a ground glass ball withafourinch 
holder permitting the use of an 8 or 16 candle power lamp with 
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a small prismatic reflector hanging directly on the lamp ins 
the globe, a pleasing and eflicient arrangement can be obtaini 
It is also possible to use in such cases a prismatic reflecting t 
as shown in Fig. 88 or globes of the kind shown in Figs. 78 a 
82. It is not possible to obtain as great eliciency using 
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Fig. U44, — Good bath room mirror lighting. 

enclosing globe even with a reflector inside of it as can 
obtained with a lamp in a large reflector without the enclosi 
globe. 

Brackets arc often effectively and artistically employed 
porch lighting. Such cases present practically the same pn 
Icms as ordinary bracket lighting which has been treated. 
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Fig. 243 shows a good plan for lighting a large porch. One 
hemisphere with a lamp and reflector inside of it is placed at the 
3nd of the porch most frequently used and another hemisphere 
for occasional use at the other end of the porch, controlled 
by a separate switch. If only one lamp is placed on a long 
porch where the steps and the door are at one end, it is usually 
better to put the lamp over the end most commonly used or 
at the front door rather than in the middle. 

Bath Room Lighting. 

The lighting of the bathroom depends somewhat on the amount 
of use that is to be made of the bath room mirror. In a small 
bathroom where the mirror is not used much, a lamp in the cen- 
ter on a pendant about 6.5 feet above the floor, and equipped 
with a reflector which gives good general distribution below 
the horizontal, will answer very well. A preferable arrange- 
ment is to place it at the ceiling and control it with a wall 
switch. A lamp of four or eight candle-power is usually suf- 
ficient. Where mirror lighting is important, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 244 is good. In this figure, the upright lamps on 
brackets on each side of the mirror are equipped with Class B 
Holophane globes, which diffuse the light and also direct most 
Df it below the horizontal. Because of the fact that bath rooms 
have usually light walls and ceilings, reflectors do not play 
as important a part here as in dark colored rooms, although, 
in the example given in Fig. 244 there is so much dark wood 
work in the vicinity of the brackets that the per cent of reflection 
is very low. 

Hall Lighting. 

The lighting of a long hall in a residence from one fixture can 
best be accomplished by placing a two-lamp fixture with lamps 
near the ceiling at the middle, placing frosted tip lamps in concen- 
trating reflectors and pointing them so that the maximum intensity 
3f light is in the direction of the floor at the ends of the hall as 
11 Fig. 245. This accomplishes the lighting with one outlet. For 
longer halls two or more outlets are advisable. In the latter 
:ase the lamps may be placed on pendants either in diffusing 
jlobes or in reflectors giving a general distribution of light below 
:he horizontal, such as Figs. 21, 23 and 80. 
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The use of a turn-down lamp in a hall is frequently desirable 
in which case the cords for turning up and down must be within 
reach of an ordinary adult from the floor, or a wall switch can 
be pro\4ded. The use of side brackets for wall lighting is also 
artistic and permissible. Lamps in side brackets should be 
always frosted or enclosed in diffusing globes. The main thing 
in hall lighting is a general moderate illumination without con- 
centration at any one point, and without any blinding glare 
from bare lamps placed in the ordinary line of vision. 

Basement Lightixg. 

In the basement in the average residence but a limited amount 
of light is needed at night, but what few lamps there are must 
illuminate a large area. It is best not to provide anything which 
will collect an unnoticed amount of dirt, and for this reason flat, 
opal rcfleclors and lamps, placed near the ceiling, usually make 




I'k.. lM.'). I)i«i^rain of hall lighting. 

the best c(;nibi nation. If a more concentrated light is wanted 
than is atTordcd by a flat, opal reflector, some conical reflector 
can be used. Where several lamps are used in a basement they 
may all be connected to one switch at the top of the 
basement stairs and all vSockcts may be equipped with a 
** turn-down " lamp, which has one filament of one candle 
power, and another filament of 16 candle power. The one candle 
power filaments will be kept turned on, so that they will 
light whenever the switch controling the basement is thrown on. 
After the switch is thrown on, the user has a dim Ught from the 
one candle power filament with which to find his way around, 
and whenever he desires more light at one lamp, can immediately 
turn on the 16 candle power filament. When he leaves the base- 
ment all lights are turned off at the one switch. It is well to 
provide in most basements a length of portable cord and 
an extension plug for temporary light in dark comers. 
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Fig. 246.— Plan of first floor. 
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Ax Example of House Lighting Design. 

In order to illustrate further the principles which have been set 
forth and to offer some suggestions as to the rapid carrying out 
of the work of drawing up lighting specifications the authors 
have selected for presentation the design of the lighting for a 
specific house where the planning of the illumination could be 
treated with a free hand from the beginning. The planning of 
the illumination for a house or any building should precede that 
of planning the wiring, because illumination is the ultimate pur- 
pose for which the wiring is to be installed. As illumination is 
the primary object desired, we should work back from the 
desired illumination to the outlets, installation of wires and ma- 
chinery and not vice versa, as is too frequently done. 

The accompanying plans shown here in Figs. 246, 247 and 248 
are of a house where the owner desired to obtain excellent illumi- 
nation with a minimum operating cost. Tt was recognized at 
the outset that the first cost of installing the lighting system 
-was small when compared with the running or operating cost 
from year to year and therefore an effort was made to reduce 
operating expenses by securing a maximum efficiency of illumi- 
nation rather than to cut down the cost of installation in general. 

The most rapid and convenient method of drawing up lighting 
specifications that the authors ha\'e found is to mark on the 
architect's floor plans the location of the outlets or fixtures and 
at the same time draw up a schedule Hke tiie one here shown. 
Such a schedule can be made out very rapidly comjjared with any 
other method of .specifying the necessary items with regard to each 
outlet or fixture. It is a quicker and easier job for the contractor 
and workmen to get information oft such a schedule than 
from ordinary .specifications. On the schedule a separate item 
is made for each outlet except where there are a number of similar 
outlets and fixtures in a room. The plans show the location of 
the fixtures and switches together with the sketches of fixtures. 
The plans taken with table or schedule furnish nearly all the 
information necessary for the contractor so that as regards this 
part of the work but few other specifications are necessary. It 
should be noted on the accompanying schedule that in the case 
of all wall brackets the height of the outlet is in every instance 
specified and in the case of lamps suspended from the ceiling the 
height of the socket from the floor is given. From such a sche- 
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Fio. 247.— Plan of cellar. 
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c^ule, together with a plan showing the location of lamps, the 
'wreman can immediately take off all that is necessary for his 
use and the fixture man has complete specifications except as to 
the particular design of fixture for each case. 

The sketches for the chandeliers and brackets as noted in one 

column on the schedule and as given in Figs. 249 and 250 (sketches 

1 to 9), are rough, free-hand drawings intended only for the 

purpose of indicating at what angle the lamps should hang and 

indicating only in general the style of fixture; the selection cf 

fixtures being left entirely to owner and fixture dealer with the 

sketches for guides. Should the fixtures be definitely selected from 

a fixture dealer's catalogue when the schedule is being made out 

the dealcT-'s catalogue number should be used instead of the 

sketch number, as the trouble of making the sketches is thus 

avoided. 

The specifications for the wiring are outside the province of 
this book. 

In planning the location of fixtures, especially that of wall 
brackets in bedrooms, it is desirable to have some means of 
quickly showing the probable location of furniture or of trying the 
furniture in different locations. For doing this either in confer- 
ence with the owner of the house or even if the entire matter is 
left to the illuminating engineer, a plan adopted by Mr. J. 
Kennode of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, is 
to be recommended. Blocks of wood representing furniture and 
made to the same scale as the architect's plans,((). 25 inches repre- 
senting one foot), are provided so that beds, dressers, chairs and 
tables can be arranged in the room under consideration just as 
they would probably be after the house is finished. In this way 
both the engineer and the owner can see what is wanted much 
more quickly than by attempting to picture the situation mentally 
and measure up the available spaces with a rule. 

The location of fixtures is marked on the plans, Figs. 246 to 
248, by the usual cross and circle. 1 E marked opposite a fixture 
on the plans indicates one electric socket, 2 E, two electric sockets, 
and so on. Gas tips are indicated by the mark 1 G opposite 
the fixture. Switches are indicated by dotted Unes leading to 
the lamps they control whenever feasible. 

In the schedule it will be seen that one column is devoted to 
the Fig. number (in this book) of the glassware to be used on 
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Fig. 248. — Plan of second floor. 
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each fixture. In practice this column should be used to give the 
manufacturer's or supply dealer's catalogue number of the shade 
or globe required. If glassware from more than one dealer or 
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Fig. 249.— Sketches 1 to 8. 
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manufacturer is needed the nimibers can be followed with stars, 
and other reference marks, referring to the catalogue or maker's 
names in foot notes at the bottom of the sheet. Such foot notes 
would then read: 
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* Catalogue of X. Y. Z. Supply Co. 
** Catalogue of A. B. C. Glass Co., etc. 

It is manifestly not necessary to make out the whole schedule 
at once. Parts can be left blank and filled in later. In some 
cases part of the columns will not need to be used. 

Where much work is being done it is a good plan to have blank 
schedules printed on tough, thin bond paper. When once the 
original blank is filled out, blue prints can be obtained of it for 
bidders, contractors and workmen, or carbon copies can be 
made if pencil is used. If not enough work is being done 
to justify this and duplicate copies of the schedule are not 
needed, a blank schedule with column heads lettered in can be 
drawn on a piece of tracing cloth. Blue prints can be made of 
this and the schedule filled out in red pencil on the blue print. 
For small jobs in small towns this will answer. 
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Althoui^di electric lighting is depended upon almost entirely 
in this house, a few gas jets have been provided for use should the 
electric service l)e temporarily interrupted. 

The reason for adopting the plans as shown can best be seen by 
considering each room briefly. These remarks, however, simply 
supplement and further explain the plans and schedule. The 
essence of the specifications is contained in the plans and 
schedule and each item on the schedule should be studied before 
reading the following supplementary explanations about the 
various rooms. 

Porch. — One lamp was placed in front of the door to illuminate 
the doorway and steps. Inasmuch as the porch would probably 
be used in the evening another lamp was desirable and placed at 
the other end. These lamps are controlled by separate switches 
so that only one need be turned on. A ball globe with direct- 
ing prisms, like Fig. 89, was specified because of its handsome 
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appearance and its ab ility to throw the light strongly downward 
although reflectors would have given a greater amount of down- 
ward light. In case it is desired to read on the porch, 16-candle 
power lamps are necessary, otherwise eight or four candle power 
lamps will suffice. 

Front Hall. — The lamps in the front hall or reception room 
were placed on three separate circuits. One lamp which can 
be used as a night lamp is controlled both from a three way switch 
placed close to the entrance and by another three way switch 
upstairs. Lamps .4 were placed on another switch and lamps 
S on a third switch. With these three switches it is therefore 
possible to ^et a number of combinations of Hght and the arrange- 
ment is such as not to interfere with the symmetry and artistic 
effect of the lighting when they are not all turned on. These 
lamps haye globes which are calculated to deliyer the light down 
in the room. 

Liuing Room. — -As this room was large, two chandeliers were 
used, equipped with cut glass prismatic reflecting balls hanging 
straight down so as to throw the maximum light on a table or 
on the book of a person sitting underneath. 

Billiard Room. — In order to provide first, uniform table illumi- 
nation of sufficient strength; second, to avoid shadows which 
are unavoidable when the light is concentrated ov^r the middle 
of the table; third, to keep tlie liglit as much as possible out of the 
eyes of the players to prevent blindini^; fourth, to provide 
sufficient general illumination in the room to make it possible 
to count the string easily and, fifth, to keep the glassware 
out of the way where it would not be easily broken, the arrange- 
ment of the five lamps over the table as indicated in sketch No. 
5, was decided upon; the dimensions on the sketch being those 
found by experience in billiard rooms to give satisfaction. The 
bed of a billiard table is generally 31 inches above the floor and 
if the bottom of the shades are about four feet above the bed of 
the table the results will be satisfactory. Generally speaking, the 
lamps when using the shades specified (giving an even distribution 
of illumination over an area 45 degrees each way from the vertical) 
should be for a 5 x 10 foot table 6.5 feet apart lengthwise and 
three feet apart sidewise. For a 4 . 5 x 9 foot table they should 
be six feet lengthwise and 33 inches sidewise. In both cases 
the sockets should hang six feet seven inches from the floor 
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which would bring the reflector about four feet from the bed of 
the table. 

Bed Room. — The bed rooms were all treated practically alike. 
The general illumination is given by a three lamp chandeHer 
placed in the center of the ceiling, eight feet above the floor. 
The lamps are pointed downward and provided with a rather 
concentrating form of reflector w4th eight candle power lamps, 
which give a good light throughout the room and proxdde ample 
concentrated illumination for writing and reading directly under- 
neath. With very dark walls this candle power might have to 
be increased somewhat. With light colored walls it is ample. 
A bracket is provided on each side of the dresser, the brackets 
being placed five feet apart and equipped with bare frosted bulb 
lamps, the natural distribution of light about which is such as 
to throw the maximum light on a person standing in front of 
the mirror. If .cjas had not been necessary on the same fixture, 
it would ha\c V)een better to place the electric lamp upright on 
these brackets. With the form of center chandelier used (which 
is close to the ceiling), sufficient light is thrown on the top of 
a person's head to light the hair and make unnecessary a bracket 
or pendant lamp over the top of the dresser. With less light 
from the central chandelier or with the chandelier lower, a 
lamp over the dresser mirror would be necessary. Over the 
head of the bed is provided a four candle ])ower lamp in a con- 
centrating refiector with a chain socket to provide for reading 
in bed and easy access to one awakening in the night. Gas is 
provided in each room sim])ly for use in case of breakdown of 
the electric service. 

Kitchen. — One lamp was placed in the center of the ceiling 
of the kitchen for the general lighting of the room. The 
reflector chosen, lights evenly the entire lower portion of 
the room. A lamp was placed on a bracket over the sink to give 
a strong light where most needed in dish washing. 

These notes, in connection with the plans and sketches will 
enable the reader to make a study of the methods and reasons 
for arrangements adopted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
DESK, DRAFTING ROOM AND OFFICE LIGHTING. 

In the lighting of desks there are five principal requirements: 

1. The lamp should be out of the line of ordinary vision of the 
person working at the desk or should be shaded so that the rays 
cannot strike the eye. 

2. The position of the lamp with reference to the top of the desk 
should ])e such that the worker at the desk will not receive the 
regular reflection or glare from paper on the desk. This 
regular reflection is one of the commonest causes of trouble in 
continued working at an artificially Hghted desk. 

3. The light should be free from streaks or stria tions . 

4. Too great intensity of light should be avoided. An inten- 
sity of from two to five foot candles (normal) on the top of the 
desk is about right. 

5. The light should be steady — in other words, the lamp should 
not be swinging; and if it is electric hght the voltage regulation 
must be good. 

A very common and popukir method of Hghting desks is by 
the use of a cylindrical desk sliade at the center of the desk, as 
in Fig. 251. While this arrangement is fairly satisfactory, it is 
capable of much imy:)rovement. The lamp is in such a position 
that when the user of the desk attempts to read or write with a 
paper directly in the middleof the desk in front of him, there is so 
much reflection or glare from the paper as to make it not only very 
trying to the eyes, but difficult and sometimes impossible to read. 
The work must usually be shifted either to one side or the other 
of the desk or the lamp must be shifted. The cylindrical desk 
shade shown in Fig. 251 does not throw a light nearly as strong 
as the parabolic aluminum reflector shown later in Figs. 256 and 
257, as can be seen from the light distribution of these reflectors 
given in Figs. 58 and 60. 

Fig. 252 shows one of the most satisfactory, comfortable and effi- 
cient ways of desk lighting. Here the lamp is located on the 
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bracket ai the left hand end of the desk. The bracket is equip 
with a concentrating type of prismatic glass reflector gi\-ing a I 
distribution similar to Fifi. 31, The user of a desk so ligl 
experiences practically no discomfort from the glare or reg 
reflection from the paper, while at the same time the desk is 
lighted over its entire surface. The comfort of working at ! 
a desk as compared with those lighted by many of the comi 
methods is remarkable. The lamp is high enough above the 
of the ik'sk to be out of the line of ordinary vision and furt 




,.l:u-... 
IIi.mI. 



ihicyi'iirnwsshii'ld xhv eyes with the head in ordinary« 
ositiun. It is nut alisohitely necessary to equip the 1 
;i fmsted bulb for diffusini,' puq'Oscs. It is advisable ! 
it, however, nil account of other occupants of the n 
eciuise theli.Lrht issowoll diffused by the frosting that 
is rereiveil from the work on the desk and it is c( 
ly iin e.'isier li};ht lo work by. The lamp should I 
;1 thai a plumb line dropped from the lamp to the to 
[■sk would strike alxsut one foot from the front edRe of 
This is important if the best results ;ire to be obtaine 
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The bracket in Fig. 252 would give good results with any one 
of several other types of concentrating reflectors, such as shown in 
Figs. 19, 21, 51. 53, and 56. The two first should always be used 
■with frosted bulb lamps, and in fact frosting is desirable for any 
desk lamp for the reasons before explained. 






right p"S 



The same relative location of the lamp shown in Fig, 252, can 
be obtained with portable desk lamps, as, for example, in Fig. 253 
which shows a fixture of special design. This fixture, however, 
does not bring the lamp as far out toward the front edge of the 
desk as it should to give the best results. It should overhang 
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£ar enough to bring it directly above a point one foot from tbe 
front edge of the desk, as before explained. 

Fig. 254 shows the same position of the lamp as in Fig. 252. 
but with an ordinary portable desk fixture equipped with a green 
opal desk shade. A large opal shade like this, however, is too 
heavy for the ordinary desk portable it placed in the position 
giving the best results. An aluminum cone such as shown in Fig. 
52 would be much lighter and better illuminate the desk. A 
prismatic reflector like that shown in Fig. 32, would also be light 
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fair position. 



enough tu bt,- safe. It will always be necessary to eliminate the 
streaks which acconijiany the light from the opal desk shade 
by using a frosted bulb lamp. 

Fiif. J'».'> shows a misdirected attempt to light a desk which is 
bad from every standpoint. A powerful prismatic reflector 
mounteii on a bracket altove tlie middle of the desk throws the 
light iliiwn at such an angle that the occupant gets a large amount 
of glare from the paper by working anywhere near the middle of 
the desk, and receives the full i^lare of the light from the reflector 
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whenever he raises his eyes. Furthermore, much of the light 
does not fall on the desk, but on the person who is using it. This 
could be easily rectified by simply turning the desk around as 
shown in Fig. 252. 

Fig. 256 shows an excellent desk fixturemisused. Here the desk 
is small, and in placing the lamp in the parabolic aluminum re- 
flector in the position shown it is entirely too close to the paper. 
The intense hght is concentrated on the paper at one point, the 
edges of the desk being in darkness, and there is much glare or 
reflection from thr r"!-:' i!""'' ' tin; reflector sn that the onlv 




portion of the desk which is well lighted can hardly be used with- 
out ruining the eyes. On a low top desk such as this, the proper 
position for such a fixture is as shown in Fig. 257. Here the 
lamp is virtually placed in the same relative position to the user 
as in Figs. 252 and 254. The fixture is a very useful one because 
it can be adjusted in so many different positions. The parabolic 

I aluminum frosted finish reflector with which it is equipped (see 
Figs. 58 and 60). is more eflicient than the cylindrical desk shade 
■hownin Fig. 251. 
Fig. 258 shows the proper position for a lamp on a fiat-top 
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desk or table. The stand should be placed near the left-hand 
elbow and an opaque sliade should bo used, pointed at such an 
angle that the hght will fall on the work without striking the eyes 
of the user. This position can manifestly be obtained with 
several other tv'pes of portable desk lamps. Fig. 258 was taken 
meTely to show the proper position. 

Fig. 259 shows a method by wliich as a makeshift, a lamp on 
an ordinary drop cord can be made to give a fairly satisfactory 
desk illumination. The lamp should hang over the left-hand end 




of the desk. By looping a short piece of cord around the thumb- 
screw on the shade holder and tj-ing the other end around the 
lamp cord, as indicated, the lamp can be given the proper angle 
to light the entire surface of the desk. 

With opaque desk shades other light should always be used in 
the room to supplement the desk light, as otherwise there willbe loo 
much strain on the eye in changing frequently from the brightly 
hghted top of the desk to the dark room. With opal or pris- 
matic glass reflectors tnough light escapes through the reflector 
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r considerable general lightinn of the room, so that other light- 
ing of the room may not be necessary. 

Fig. 26U has been selected as a splendid example of how not to 
do it. Almost all the principles of good illumination have been 
violated in this case. In the first place, the lamps are so placed. 
that when a man looks up from his work, he will have tlie bare 
gas mantle glaring him directly in the eye. Second, the light from 
the lamps will strike the paper at such an angle that it will be 
reijulirly reflected, with a resultant ^Xnrc. which will soon produce 




Badly lighted tables. 

injurious results. Third, the light is not dilTuseii and the intensity 
is therefore too high. Fourth, sufficient amount of light is not 
thrown on the work and there arc annoj'ing shadows. In fact, 
this furnishes a very good example for a gas man to show his 
customers how not to light their desks. It would be well in this 
case to use an opal dome and bobesche which would render the 
light soft to the eye and give far more hght on the work than the 
present equipment. 

Fig. 261 shows an office where as far as the lighting arrange- 
I ment is concerned, cheapness is L-videntJy the primary oVjject. The 
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lamps are placed in such a position that when working at the 
desk one either sits in his awn shadow or else as the lightcomes 
from the right, one has a constant shadow of the hand. In fact 
the arrangement is about as poor as could be conceived. 

The same general principles that apply to the lighting of desks 
apply to the lighting of drafting tables with some modifications. 
On a drafting table much higher intensity is required and an 
illumination of ten foot-candles i5 none too much, since the light 
must be sutficientto shine through heavytracingcloth on to pencil 




drawings underneath. The proper position for a drafting table 
lamp is at the left of the worker near the far left-hand comer of tiie 
table. As it is necessary to place the lamp in front of the worker 
in order to avoid shadows from the rulers the only way to keep 
the light from shining in the ej'es is for the draftsman to wear a 
shade over his eyes. A powerful reflector should be used on the 
lamp and it should be pointed usually toward the near right hand 
comer of the board. A frosted lamp should always be used o^^era 
drafting table and for ordinary large tables a 32-candle pow 
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lamp will be required. The object of the frosted lamp is of course 
to avoid streaks and to reduce the glare from the paper. 

What has been said heretofore in this chapter as to the lighting 
of desks has been intended to applv to cases where the general 
.lluiiunation of a room is not sufficient to give all the light that 
wanted on the desks and special desk lamps are required. This 
a condition which exists in a great majority of offices and draft- 
g rfMjms. There is another method which is that of providing 




a great abundance of light in all parts of the room, and so making 
individual desk lamps unnecessary. Attempts made to provide 
enough illumination by means of arc lamps as ordinarily equipped 
so that individual desk lamps are not needed, are hkely to be un- 
satisfactory because of the sharp shadows and the fact that many 
of the workers at the desk are Hkely to be in such position as to 
cast shadows on their own work. With the mecury vapor 
lamp, where the light comes from a long tube and with ordinary 
s in very large reflectors or concentric diffusers. however .light 
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to 

usually comes from sufficiently large surfaces so that, if the 
walls and ceilings are light in color, shadows do not give 
trouble, even though the Ught from only one or two lamps 
&lls on a desk. These large Ughting units are manifestly suited 
only to large offices. It mtist be remembered that this scheme 
of providing for desk or drafting table lighting with the same 
lamps that are used for the general illumination of a large room 
is only appUcable when a great abundance of Ught is provided. 
In many offices such an abundance of light in all parts is a good 
investment because of the higher working efficiency of the employes 
it secures. It is especially desirable where there are long book 
keepers* desks and numerous filing cabinets to light because the 
ntmierous low lamps necessary to light these by special or indi- 
vidual lighting would be difficult to arrange so that they would 
give a good light for the purpose intended and at the same time 
not shine directly in the eyes of a number of workers. 

With mercury vapor lamps, office lighting of the character 
indicated can be accomplished with an expenditure of from . 5 
to one watt per square foot of surface to be lighted, depending on 
the color of the walls. With arc lamps it can be accomplished 
with from 1.2 to 2.5 watts per square foot. For drafting 
room Ughting with mercury vapor lamps from 1 to 2 watts per 
square foot should be allowed and with arc lamps from 2.5 to 5 
watts per square foot. 

Fig. 262 is the drafting room of the Link Belt Engineering Com- 
pany at Nicetown, Pa. The drafting tables are arranged so that 
Ught from the windows comes from the front and left of the 
draftsmen during the day, consequently the mercury vapor lamps 
are placed so as to have the Ught come as nearly as possible from 
the same direction at night. This is a rule that should be fol- 
lowed in all drafting room Ughting. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LIGHTING OF PUBLIC HALLS AND LODGE ROOMS. 

In the lighting of pubHc halls, lodge rooms and the like, the 
object to be obtained is an even, general illumination of the whole 
room with as little eye-trying glare in the eyes of the audience 
as possible. In audience rooms of all kinds, it is desirable either 
to conceal the sources of light, or, if this is not practicable to place 
them high, and so far out of the ordinary line of vision that the 
effect on the eve will be least detrimental. The ravs from a 
source of artificial light, if that source is not very intense, may 
not be sufficient to cause noticeable discomfort to a person with 
strong eyes. When one sits for a long time with the rays 
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falling in the eye, however, there usually follows a slight unpleas- 
ant burning sensation, the cause of which the owner is frequently 
not aware of. The only way to obviate this entirely is to keep 
the sources of light where direct rays from them cannot fall 
in the eye. Some discomfort will result from light coming from 
above and in front of a person sitting as in an audience unless the 
light is arranged so that the eyebrows shade the eyes from all 
direct sources of light. This practically means that light should 
not be placed where it can shine directly on the face of a person 
in the audience unless it shines at an angle of less than 25 degrees 
in front of a perpendicular drawn through the eye. The eyebrows 
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will usually cut off all rays of light coming at less than 25 degrees 
from such a perpendicular. Thus in Fig. 263 if the eye is at E and 
the source of light at /., the angle a, should be 25 degrees or less 
for the most comfortable lighting. Wherever possible the lamps 
should be placed so that no rays shine backwards at an angle of 
over 25 degrees from the vertical As such placing is frequently 
not practicable, tJie use of diffusing globes is the next best thing, 
always keeping the lamp as far out of the ordinary line of vision 
as possible. 

Fig, 204 is ;in example of a well-lighted lodge hall. The lamps 




are placed high on the ceiling and are enclosed in globes such as 
shown in Fig. 79 which diffuse the light and at the same time 
give the maximum amount of hght downward. A prismatic re- 
flecting ball like Fig. 89 would produce similar results. It 
would have been possible to have lighted this hall well by uang 
instead of these globes, a prismatic reflector with frosted bulb 
lamjis. The latter arrangement would probably have resulted 
in a higher intensity of hght on the floor, since reflectors give a 
stronger downward candle power than the globes mentioned. 
The geiicrjil effect would have been more trying on the eyes on 
account of the less perfect diffusion of the light, and the cost of 
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lamp renewals would have been greater since frosted bulb lamps 
have only approximately half the hfe of clear hulb lamps enclosed 
in globes. The hall shown in Pig. 264. which is a lodge room 
known as Washington Hall in Chicago, is 44 feet wide by 50 feet 
long. There are 48 lamps of 16 candle power on the two ceiling 
t>eanis and 11 lamps in the circle at the center. The six lamps 
back of the platform should hardly be counted as aiding 
in the useful illumination of the room, as they detract from rather 
than add to the general effect, and should never be turned on. 
Counting the ceiling lamps only, therefore, there are 59 16-candle 
power lamps to illuminate this hall of 2.200 square feet floor 
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Space. With lamps taking 66 watts each the power consumption 
would be 1,5 watts per square foot of floor space in this room. 
The iliun-ination is good except when the lamps get blackened 
«itli age and need renewing. 

Fig. 265 shows an assembly room hghted mainly from a cen- 
tral chandeHer. This chandelier is equipped with opal bell re- 
flectors. The light falls in the eyes of persons seated in the back 
rows. Although a central chandelier is the common method 
of lighting such a room, it is hard on the eyes of that part of the 
audience which must face it. It would have been better to 
place the lamps at the rear and sides of the room so that the rays 
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would not fall in the eyes of persons in the audience, Somewh. 
higher efficiency could be secured with the present chandeH 
and reflectors by pointing the lamps straight down, because wi' 
this reflector, which, as seen from Fig. 23, gives a wide distiib 
tion of light, an unnecessary amount of light is thrown towa 
the ceiling when the light is placed at an angle as in this case, 
better way if the chandelier is retained would be to raise t 
chandelier near to the ceiling and use powerful prismatic conee 
trating reflectors to throw the light down, leaving the lamps 
about the same angle as shown, thus getting the lamps more o 




of thf line of vision. The bracket lamps on either side of the st£ 
are very trying since they must be faced by the audience. 

Fig. ?66. the Masonic Temple lodge room in Chicago, is a glari 
example of how not to light such a room. The large number 
bare lamps placed on the arches make it impossible fur perse 
in the audience not to receive a large amount of light from tb 
lamps directly in the eyes. Furthermore, since there arc no 
flectors on the lumps, a large amount of light is wasted wh 
could be directed downward were reflectors used. The lighti 
of this hall could be considerably improved by simply putting 
deep reflectors with frosted bulb lamps, which would increi 
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the amount of illumination on the floor and decrease the glare. 
In planning the lighting of a new room of this kind the lamps should 
be placed behind rather than upon the arches and thus be hidden 
from the view of the audience when the room is used for general 
entertainment purposes. If this were done, the lamps should 
be placed at an angle of about 45 degrees to the ceiHng, pointing 
forward toward the platform, and equipped with efficient reflec- 
tors to direct the light forward and downward. If possible, no 
light should be allowed to shine backward toward the audience 
at an angle of over 25 degrees from perpendicular for reasons 
explained at the beginning of the chapter. The question of con- 
cealing lamps in audience rooms is taken up further in the chapters 
on church lighting and theater lighting. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LIGHTIHG OF LARGE DIHIKG AND BANQUET ROOMS. 

In the lighting' of banquet rooms custom has dictated that 
the effect must be that of brilliancy and a flood of light. The 
same has been to a large extent demanded in large dining rooms 
and is still demanded in the majority of cases, although for cer- 
tain rooms, (such as lirill rooms and rathskellers), in many high- 
class 'mtelsanii restaurants recently, a subdued effect is aimed at. 




L'hicagc). 



l"ig. '2{i7 shows a dining room of the Auditoriujn Annex Chicago 
lighted with large chandeliers having clusters of frosted bulb 
lamps. Brackets equipped with frosted bulb lamps bring up 
the illumination along the sides of the room. The effect is that 
of brilliancy and plenty of light without glare. This is a case 
where reflectors, although they would increase the efliciency, 
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lid not be used for artistic reasons. Such cases, however, are 
■e. In a dining room of this kind expense of operation is an 
tirely secondary consideration. 

Fig. 268 shows St. Huberts Grill niom. Chicago, which is both 
iciently and artistically lighted by means of lamps equipped 
th Holophane spheres. These spheres not only diffuse and 
:ten the light, but direct the rays downward so as to secure 
od efficiency. These spheres should have been hungnearerthe 
ie walls to produce the best distribution of light but since 
at would not have looked well, side brackets were put in to 
ing up the illumination along the side walls. 




Fig. 269 is of the Auditorium banquet room. Chiciigo. an cxcel- 
at example of an arrangement which is ruinous to the eves. The 
mps are located on certain architectural features of the room 
.spended from the ccihng. No one seated in the room save 
lOse near the ends can fail to get an immense amount of glare 
om the array of lamps in clear bulbs. Even the use of frosted 
libs which should be insisted on in a case of this kind would 
irdly render this arrangement tolerable to a person not having 
rong eyes. To sit an evening through facing these lamps is a 
3ry uncomfortable experience and undoubtedly adds much to 




Vlii. ^71', — Dining room in Auditonun;. l.'hicngo. 
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the profits of Chicago occulists. The effect of such Hght falling 
in the eyes for long periods of time, as before explained, is to 
produce discomfort either in the way of smarting, burning sen- 

■Wtions, or headaches. The average person with strong eyes 

|tees not notice these things until too late. 

^V^Fig. 270 shows the lighting of a dining and banquet room in 

^Rie Auditorium Hotel. Cliicago, whi^'li is almost, tliough not 
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persons looking lengthways of the room. This would material 
improve the conditions. The lamps low down on the arches arec 
jectionable in any event as they are ine\'itably in theordin* 
line of vision of some of the people seated at the tables. T 
room is occasionally used as an assembly room ; in which c 
the same objections as to the present lighting would hold, 
used pxclusi\'ely as an assembly room with the platform at ' 
far end the tamps should all be concealed behind the arches 
as to be out of sight of the audience. 




1 Holpl Stratford, Chicago. 



I'"i^. 1*71 i."! an excellent example of how not to light a rest, 
rant. The ceiling is dark. It is studded with incandesci 
lamps over which there are no reflectors. The candle power 
lamps in tiiis roo;.i is ample to light the tables fairly well and ; 
the lighting is far from satisfactory, owing simply to the da 
ness of the ceiling and the absence of reflectors. 

1-ig. 272 which is of the (lennan room of the Hotel Stratfo 
Chicago, is an example of the class of lighting before referred 
in which a subdued effect rather than great brilliancy is desir 
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The principal lightingis done by lamps placed in special box light 
fixtures against the ceiling. These boxes have art glass bottoms 
and open sides. A more absurd desi^ both from an artistic and 
illu.Tiinating standpoint would be hard to imagine. The open 
sides permit the glaring lamps to appear in all their crudity 
while the dense art glass bottoms absorb most of the light going 
down. Such a box fixture should havea ground glass bottom and 
art glass sides and should be deep enough to permit the lamps to 
be pointed stniight do^\^l. The lamps should be equipped with 
Op^l '>v iin-.-ii.iti, r, "". . I--- :■■ i'im^ t',- Ij^riit dnwn lhrrnn,di tlie 




-'lund glass. Such a box fixture would be excellent both in 
cfKciency and protection of the eyes. The tables would be well 
lighted and at the same time the subdued effect desired in such 
;i room would be secured by the comparative darkness of the 
ceilings and walls. 

Fig. 273 shows the lighting of a large restaurant where the 
chandeliers are placed low and equipped with opal bell reflectors 
such as s'lown in Fig. 24. Chandeliers equipped with reflectors of 
this kind should have the lamp sockets pointed straight down. 

herwise too much light is thrown toward the ceiling. Frosted 
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bulb lamps should be substituted for clear bulb lamps in this 
case, because of the large amount of lamp filament exposed. 
With these two changes, the lighting of this room would be 
efficiently done. 

Fig. 274 shows the lighting of the dining room in the Chicago 
Atheletic Club in which bare lamps are placed on ceiling stalac- 
tites. These lamps should be frosted. The lighting arrange- 
ment of this room is fairly satisfactory, except to persons who 
are suffering from o\'erstrained eyes to whom presence of light 
which cannot be avoided is objectionable. However, since the 
ceilings an- Iii<;h, it is easy to avoid the rays from the lamps near 




AthktLc Club. 



by, Krom an illumimitiiig standpoint it would be better if the 
form of the ceiling were reversed, that is, if the lamps instead of 
being placed on the tips of stalactites were placed in recesses in 
the ceilings so as to be invisible except to those under them. 

Fig. 275 shows a restjiurant lighted with lamps placed in orna- 
mental stalactite globes. The efficiency of this lighting could 
be much increased by the substitution either of good reflectors 
for the stalactite globes or by the use of Holophane stalac- 
tites which would direct the light downward. The present 
stalactites act only to absorb the light without directing it, so 
that a largo percentage is wasted in the upper portions of the 
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Fill. 27(1, — Efficient ceiling lijjlin 
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room and in the globes themsehes. The effect is also crude 
because the lamp tilaments show through the opaline glo()e= 

Fig. 276 is a view of a dining room in the Windermere 
Hotel. Chicago, with somewhat similar placing of lamps to that 
shown in Fig. 275 but in which the efficiency is much greater by 
virtue of the use of Holophane globes and hemispheres for direct- 
ing the light downwards as well as for diffusing it. 

Fig, 277 shows the Cafe Martin, New York. Here the principal 
lighting is done from ceiling fixtures equipped with prismatic 
reflectors which deliver a larpc amount of light down on the tables. 
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These fixtures are liigh enough to be well out of the ordinan' line 
of vision of persons scaled at the tables. Reflectors extending over 
the lamps also tend to reduce the glare received by persons seated 
some distance away. The decorative lighting is accomplished by 
frosted bulb lamps placed on vines on the pillars. It is worthy 
of note that with a high ceiling of this kind until reflectors such 
as shown in Fig. 32 were used, very much higher candle-power 
lamjis were necessary. The reflectors not only increase the econ- 
omy but make a more subdued effect possible, and render the 
illumination easier on the eyes of the users. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE LIGHTING OF LARGE PUBLIC ROOMS, DEPOTS, LOBBIES, ETC. 

In the lighting of hotel lobbies, large railroad depots, main 
floor halls of large buildings, etc., the object to be attained 
is a general cheerful effect, good illumination on the floor and 
absence of glare. Glare in such places invariably looks crude and 
cheap. Its only legitimate use is in cheap advertising by electric 
light. The day has passed when it is to be tolerated in high- 
class buildings. The object shouUi be to produce a brightly 
lighted and cheerful effect without bringing the sources of light 
into glaring prominence. 

Fig. 278 which shows the interior of the Union Depot at Indian- 
apolis, is an example of lighting in a style common a few years 
ago, but seldom installed now. The principal lighting is by enor- 
mous and elaborate chandeliers hung high from the middle of 
the arch. The position of the lamps is very good, and they are 
high enough to be inoffensive to persons in the waiting room below. 
With lamps placed high, it is important that more care be given 
to equipping them with efficient opal or prismatic glass reflectors 
than w\'is given in this case. The lamps on the chandelier are 
equipped with etched glass bell shades which are of little worth 
in directing the light downward. The location of the bracket 
lamps along the edge of the balcony floor is excellent and would 
be very efficient were efficient translucent glass reflectors used 
to throw the light down in the waiting room. The tendenc}'' of 
late for railroad depots and places of this kind has been away 
from elaborate chandeliers with a large number of small incandes- 
cent lamps, and toward fewer and larger lighting units and these 
on simple but substantial fixtures, or tow^ard lamps placed 
directly on the ceiling. 

Fig. 279 shows the interior of the Union Depot at Pittsburg, 
which is lighted in an unusual but very effective manner by means 
of six-glower Nemst lamps hung in the space between the first 

241 
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and second skylights. The result is an excellent diffused light 
coming through the skylight, giWng the same effect as when the 
room is lighted by daylight. The room is about 150 feet long, 
65 feet «idc anil 40 feet high. There are 105 six-glower lamps 
hung 4.5 {(.■it above the skylight. The skylight is wired clear 




^lass, with a riMH-d surface, and is from \ to jj in. thick. The 
atjsorptiun <<i lliu glass is about 2o i)er cent. Clear glass globes 
and white enanu'ted metal refiectors 14 inches in diameter by 4 
inches high arc used over the lamps. The use of concentrating 
refle' tors on the lamps is net.'essary owing to_the height of the 
lami,s ,-«lKAe the flwir 45 feet U-low. 
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The effect of the lif;hting is, on the whole, extremely goud.'and 
one can easily read anywhere, a desirable quality in a waiting 
room. It is probable that four instead of six-glower lamps could 
be used here and the illuminaton still be sufficient, aUhnu.i;h the 




jjresent effect of brilliancy might be lost. As the skylight does 

not extend over the entire room, there is some little difference 

in the illumination between the sides and the center, but not 

^uiongh to be greatly objectionable, as the illumination is sufficient 
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at all points for the purpose for which the room is intended. The 
chief objection is from the artistic standpoint, as the skylight 
is badly streaked, due to the land of glass used in the skylight 
itself. 

Fig. 2S0 shows the lobby of the Majestic Hotel in Chicago. 
Here handsome modem fixtures are equipped with Holopbane 
globes with a hemisphere in the center. These globes which are 
similar to that shown in Fig. 83, give excellent diffusion of light. 
The illumination downward from the hemisphere could be much 
increased by the use of reflectors over the lamps, as shown in the 
chapter on clusters and bowls. 




Chicago. 



Fig. 281 shows the lobby of the Auditorium Hotel Chicago, as 
originally equipped. The lighting is done by ceiling clusters below 
smallmirrorreflectorsof an inverted cone shape. These reflecton 
not only look crude, cheap, and out of keeping in such a location 
but arc too small and not of the proper si'e or shape to be very 
efficient. For a cluster of this kind a very much larger reflector 
is needed. A cluster in which each individual lamp is equipped 
with an opal or prismatic reflector and is frosted would be much 
better looking and would throw much more light downward. 
With clusters placed as high as this and individual reflectors on 
<'ach lamp, these reflectors should be of a fairly concentrating 
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type so as to deliver as much light as possible in the direction 
the lamp is pointed. With a small inverted cone reflector such 
as used, a large amount of light strikes the ceiling from which a 
part of it is reflected to the side walls and from thence to the floor. 




As there is loss in each reflction, but a small percentage'ia de- 
livered where it is most needed. 

Fig. 2S2 shows the lobby of the Auditorium Annex Hotel, 
Chicago, as it appeared when originally equipped. The rows of 
[bare lamps along the ceiling beams are not in accordance with 
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modt-rn ideas of artistic lighting. The arrangement is certainlv 
not ffticient, since by use of glass reflectors over the lamps a yan 
of the glare from the bare filaments could be avoided and much 
more light delivered down in the room. This is a case where 
frosted bulb lamps should be used. The lighting of this lobby 
ha.s since been changed to an entirely different scheme. 

Fig. 283. which was taken in the hall of the Historical Society 
Building, in Chicago, shows some things to be avoided in this 
class of lighting. The lighting is accomplished by clustere of 
lam])S on brackets placed rather low. These lamps are in oital 
bell reflectors, such as shown in Fig. 24, which expose a large 




part of the lamp Imlli. The result is a large amount of 
glare in the ordinary line of vision of persons entering the 
room, which detracts from the general effect of the illumina- 
tion. These lamps should have been placed higher and more 
out of the line of vision, and should have frosted bulbs or be 
enclosed in diffusing globes, inasmuch as the hall only requires 
general illumination and not any special illumination at par- 
ticular points. 

Fig. 2X4 shows the lighting of t!ie main hall and stairway of 
tiw Colonial Theatre. Chicago, where the lighting of the architect- 
vnlJetails is the principal thing to be obtained. For this reason 
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attempt at directing the light in special directions is necessar}\ 
e lighting is done by upright bracket fixtures equipped with 
>und glass globes such as shown in Fig. 75, and basket fixtures 




Fk;. ■-'W— Entraiifc to Coloni:il Thv;iti.r, I'likafio. 



nging from chains. The greater part of the lighting is done by 
s bracket lamps. The principal thing to avoid in a location of 
is kind is the use of opaline globes, which do not diffuse the 
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light to any extent and which show the lamp filaments thro 
the glass, these tilaments having a sickly red hue and pnxlut 
a general crude effect out of keeping with the surroundii 
Globes selected for use in such a place should either be fra 
or sand blasted, or a sufficiently dense opal so that 
lamp filaments will not show through. If dense opal git 
are iised , the total candle power in lamps provided must be 25 
cent, more than if frosted or sand blasted globes are used. V 
opaline globes which allow the lamp filaments to show throi 
the difficulty can be partly overcome by iising frosted bulb lai 
but this \< n'A advisable since the frosted lamps have about 50 
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cent, of the life of dear glass lamps, and the same results i 
less expenditure can be accomplished by using frosted enclo 
globes instead. When basket reflectors such as shown in Fig. 
are used in such a location, it is to be remembered that they 
to a certain extent as reflectors to throw the light upwards, w' 
in the case of lighting arches and vaulted ceilings is desirable 
Fig. 'IH'i shows the lobby of Hotel Stratford, Chicago, in w 
the principal lighting is accomplished by lamps located in 
glass baskets hung by chains from the ceiling. This clas; 
lighting is in order where expense is entirely secondary to art 
considerations. In baskets of this kind it is advisable touseei 
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ram ip -shaped reflector lamps in a cluster pointing outward at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, or ordinan- lamps equipped with some 
good common type of reflector which will not deteriorate with 
heat. The latter is preferable where there is room in the basket, 
because reflector lamps with a mirrored backing on the globe 




F(G. 288. — Bad mixturu uf light in offitt building. 

have a much shorter life than standard lamps and fall off rapidly 
in efficiency, 

Fig, 286 shows the lighting of the lobby of a large office building 
in which arc lamps are hung above the main area and a border 
of incandescent lamps is placed around the edges. This mixture 
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of arc and incandescent lighting in a place like this pfoducesa 1 
bad effect as the whiteness of the arc light tends to make the 
incandescent look sickly yellow. As a general principle a mix- 
urc of different kinds of ilium inants in this way almost never 
produces a good effect. The arc lamps in this ball have since 
been replaced by incandescent lamps placed in lar^e Holopl ane 
spheres hung by chains, considerably lowerthan the arc lamps. 
The incandescent lamps in Fig. 286 should be frosted. Reflect- 
ors arc not necessary in this location because of the white marble 
surrf>un<iings. The clear bulb incandescent lamps, however, 
pHKhnc a cniilc. inartislir effect on account of their glare. 




Fig. 287 is a view in the lobby of Hotel Jefferson, St, Louis, 
which is an interesting example of what is usually known as 
indirect lighting. The lamps themselves are not visible, being 
placed in a cove behind beams next to the ceiling at points marked 
" A A ". Fig. 2S8 shows a cross-section through one of these 
beams and coves. The lamps are placed in trough mirror reflec- 
tors, these reflect^jrs boinfj plated atsuch an angle that the light 
is thrown toivanls the ceiling from which it is reflected down into 
the room to accomplish the desired illumination. It is, of course, 
essential that the ceiling be light in tint. Because of the fact 
that all of the light must be reflected from the ceiling such a 
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scheme of illumination requires a greater candle power in lamps 
than direct illumination. With indirect illumination the light 
conies entirely from the ceiling. The result is an absence of 
shadows and also an absence of glare either from the lamps or 
from the objects illuminated, which makes both indirect illiunin- 
ation and daylight easier on the eyes than any scheme of artificial 
illumination where the light comes directly from intense sources 
of light. 

In the ladies' parlor of this same hotel which is lighted the same 
wav, there are 65 lamps of 16-candle power. The room is oval 
in shape, being 34 feet 8 inches long by 26 feet 6 inches wide. 
The area is 645 square feet . If 56- watt lamps are used, the cur- 
rent required would, therefore, be about 5.6 watts per square 
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foot as aprainst about 2 .5 w hich would onliiiarily be ample for a 
room of this character with direct illuTiiination. 

Indirect illuminating arrangements are not to be recommended 
for locations in dirty cities as their effectiveness is so rapidly 
reduced by dirt darkening the ceiling and collecting in the reflecting 
trough under the lamps. In no case should it be used unless at- 
tention is frequently given to keeping the reflecting surface and 
the ceiling clean. 

A modification of this indirect lighting scheme sometimes used 
is to have a few bracket lamps in diffusing globes so as to have 
a little light coming from a definite source and so avoid the almost 
entire absence of shadow and contrast that some object to where 
all the lighting is indirect. 

Fig. 289 shows a lobby in which most of the lighting is done 
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by bracki-t lamps, located high on pillais. The lamps are 
enclosed in sand blasted globes open at the bottom. If a globe 
of this shape is used, as it is here, for the sole purpose of enclosing 
the lamp, it is better not to select one which is open at the bot- 
tom as a closed globe will look better and prevent the collection 
of ilirt on the globe if closed with asbestos at the top. The ar- 
ran^-ement shown is fairly good and artistic. In a lobby of this kind 
where the ceilings are fairly low, it would be possible to design 
special ceiling fixtures which would conceal the sources of light 
from thfjsc not sitting directly under them. Deep art glass 
domes nr Imxt-s with ground glass bottoms, and lamps equipped 







with relleciurs inside ilicm, the reflectors being of such shape 
as to distribute light over the square spaces between four posts 
would accomplish this well. Adistributing rather than aconcen- 
trating reflector should be used , The light would not be offensive 
to those seated under it because it would be so far out of the line 
of vision that the rays would not strike the eye to any great 
extent while to those seated in an adjoining section of the room 
the lights would not be visible. 

Fig. 200 shows the rotunda of the Rookcrj- Building. Chica:.;o, 
recently equipped with artistic fixtures. The central spheres 
kie ■ Holophane glass and similar gloljcs are placed on each of 
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four comers. These globes direct the light downward, and 
the same time diffuse it so as to avoid the glare. 
Fig. 291 shows the lobby of Hotel Vendome, Boston. The cen- 




Pin- 291-— Lobby of Venclomt Hott-1, Bost.in. 

al basket of art glass is surrounded with a group of lamps in 
olophane stalactite globes which accomplish most of the useful 
jhting. The arrangement is an excellent one in so far as it 
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avoids a mistake sometimes made in comiection with this type 
of fixture, namely, that of tising reflectors on the lamps outside 
the baskets which allow the clear glass lamp bulb to be exposed 
in all its crudity, thus spoiling the artistic effect of the basket. 
The globes used in this case increase the illumination at all angles 
below the horizontal. 



CHAPTER XXI 

TH£ LIGHTING OF HALL AHD CORRmORS OF LARGE OFFICE 

BXnLDIKGS. 

The lighting of halls of large office btiildings, hotels and public 
buildings is frequently one of the most difficult tasks in illumina- 
tion for the reason that the artificial light must be used during 
the daytime when the halls are also partially lighted by daylight. 
The light from electric incandescent lamps which must be used 
as a rule in such places is likely to appear yellow and sickly by 
contrast with white daylight. The object to be attained in the 
lighting of long halls and corridors is to produce a general cheer- 
ful well lighted effect. Here is a case where the lighting of the 
ceilings and side walls as well as that of the floor is important. 
Nevertheless, the color of the floor plays a prominent part in the 
general effect and it is almost impossible to make a hall with a 
very dark floor appear well lighted. It is important to have the 
lamps well distributed along the length of a long hall rather than 
to place large lamps or clusters at less frequent intervals. The rea- 
son for this is very simple. With chandeliers or clusters at in- 
frequent intervals, the spaces midway between clusters appear 
poorly lighted by contrast with those portions of the hall near 
the clusters. The result is that this alternation of light and dark 
places makes the hall appear gloomy and poorly lighted even 
though the total candle power of lamps may be sufficient. 
Therefore to light a long corridor well, it may be laid down as 
a first principle that small lightin^^ units at frequent intervals 
should be employed. These units may be equipped in a variety 
of ways as explained later. 

The next problem is to so equip the lighting units as to avoid 
the glare of a row of bare incandescent lamp filaments as one 
looks the length of a hall. This glare, in addition to looking 
crude, cheap and inartistic in the evening, has the further ob- 
jection that it looks sickly and ineffective when a hall is partially 
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lighted by daylight. Enclosing globes of sand blasted glass or 
lamps with frosted bulbs have the effect of making the electric 
incandescent lamps appear to much better advantage when 
there is a mixture of daylight and artificial light besides looking 
the more refined and artistic at all times. Holophane globes 
while they accomplish the purpose of diffusing and reducing the 
intensity of light and at the same time redirecting its rays, <io 
not appear to as good advantage when there is a mixture of day- 
liijht as do sand blasted or frosted globes. 

In the lighting of hotel corridors off which there are sleeping 
rooms the problem is somewhat different from that in office 
and public buildings and corridors off the lobby of a hoteU^e- 
cause the upper ]>art of the hotel corridor must be kept dark to 
prevent lij^'ht sliining thnnigh the transoms and annoying 
guests who have retired for the night and wish an absolutelv 
dark room. 

VVf^,. '2\y2 shows a eorridor in the State Mutual Building, Boston. 
in which correct principles are carried out in the location of 
lightinir ])en«lants at frequent intervals down the length of the 
hall. These ])en(lants are in this case equipped with Holophane 
splieres wliieli for the reasons before mentioned are more per- 
missible in a dark hall of this kind than in one where there 
is a considerable mixture of daylij^ht. One lamp with a l^at 
retlector as explaineil in Chapter VIII, is the best equipment to 
be plaeed iii^ide o\ spheres in such a location. Tn a hall where 
there is mueh da ylii^dit an arranj^ement like that in Fig. 292 mi^ht 
be em])loyed with the substitution of i^round trlass sphcresin place 
of the iIol()])hane spheres and the use of a flat opal or prismatic 
ref](^ctor over t he lamp inside each s])here. With an arrangement 
such as shown in Fig. 292 it is possible although of questionable 
utility (as explained later), to equip each sphere with two lamps 
on separate switches so that either one or two lamps can be turned 
on as may be required, thus giving two different intensities of 
iUumination in the hall. If two intensities are desired, this is 
rt much better arrangement than that of turning off the hght on 
o\ovy other pendant as is sometimes done. The effect of tum- 
n\>: v^ff every other lamp is to produce hght and dark areas 
^.^'^^^n the length of the hall making it appear gloomy as well as 
V N^-'-,nc: the appearance of the row of lamps. 

V'-.-^* Vv way of providing for lamps on separate switches at 
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tch outlet in corridor lighting is to install hemispheres as shown 

Fig. 293. 

As to whether two intensities of light are practically needed in 
le ordinary office building, there is room for argument, although 

is to be seriously doubted whether such provision is necessary. 



^^^^^^^^^^^H^ 



Flc. 292,— Cijrridur uf SlaU- Miiliial Building, Bort.in. 

enough light must te provided to light tlie halls well during the 
ours of darkness. What would be a very good intensity of 
ght in a hall in the hours of darkness would seem rather gloomy 
1^ the hours when certain portions of the hall were lighted 
rith daylight. It will therefore usually be necessary if any 
rtifictal light is emploved during the daytime to use as much 
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then as is needed at night in order thus to avoid a gloomy ap- 
pearance in the hall. 

There is room for some argument as to whether reflectors ait 
necessaiA' or ad\'isable where a rov of pendants are located as in 
Fig. '202. It may be argued that since the object of hall lighting 
is to make the whole appear cheerful, it is as necessary to%ht 




till' rri':ini;s am! hii;!i siilo wails as the floors. It must be re- 
mom ['■.■rol. lu'wi'VtT. that the lamps themselves are located very 
near tho wiiini; and high side walls, while they are some dis- 
tance from the floor and that if no attempt is made to alter the 
n:iiiiral distribution of light, the ceilings and high side walls 
will receive tnuch more light than the floors with the result 
that t lie floors may appear rather dark and spoil the whole effect. 
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this reason reflectors are usually advisable in the ordinary- ^H 
t building hall such as shown in Figs, 1292 and 293 since by ^H 
;-use a fairly even illumination of ceilings, walls and floor ^H 
be secured. In case enclosing globes with 4 inch holders or ^^M 
irare used, small reflectors which slip directly on the lamp ^H 
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Fit;. 294 —.Main rt.«r H. W, Hillmaii Building, U-s .\ngeles. 

lean be secured which add to the downward illumination 
much, Some such reflectors are of the ijrismatic type and 
•S are of metal with either bright metal or white enamel 
*ing surface. A very small opaque reflector is pemiiss- 
iiside of a ground glass diffusing globe for the reason that 
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the lUffusion in the globe with a small reflector will disguise the 
fact that the reflector is opaque and the ceiling above will not be 
seriously darkened. 

There are certain classes of public building halls which are 
in the nature of lobbies where it is sometimes desirable to throw 
light upward to illuminate architectural or artistic features of 
high vaulted ceilinfts. Such cases are takenup^-i^uder the head 
of lighting of lobbies. f^- ■■- 




A case somewhat of this character is presented in Fij;. 2M 
which is a corridor on the first floor of the H. W. Hillman Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Here the lie;htin^ is by means of lamps enclosed 
in sand blasted globes placed on high brackets along the side 
wal);i in a position where thev illuminate floors and ceitinp 
about equally. In a hall of this kind which has white marble 
finish and light floors it is easv to produce a cheerful appearance 
anil no special attempts todirect the rays of light are necessary 
with side brackets located as shown. 
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Another example of this is the corridor of the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Fig. 295. Here the lighting from the brackets is sup- 
plemented by lamps located in a cove above the cornice and 
throwing their light to the ceiling. This indirect lighting, although 
pleasing, is an expensive method of producing results for the 
reasons mentioned in Chapter XX in connection with the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 






CHAPTER XXII. 

THE UGHTIHG OF THEATERS. 

Under this head it is proposed to take up simply the ligk 
of that portion of the theater occupied by the audience. S 
lighting is a special branch which has received due attei 
from specialists in that line. In theater lighting the lamps i 
be kept as much out of the sight of persons in the audieni 
possible; that is. they must he placed so that the rays frort 






lamps will not enter the eyes of persons seated in the audi 
who are looking toward the stage. Of course to conceal 1 
absolutely would be an impossibility. Next after keeping 
lamps out of the line of ordinarj' vision the most important t 
in theater lighting is to deliver as much light as possible or 
awiience from lamps located very high above the audit 
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s can be used to great advantage 
5 they are not used: which results 



For this reason efficient reflectoi 
although in a great many c 
in a great loss of light. 

The statement made in Chapter XVIII as to the angle with 
reference to the ej'e that lamps must be placed if the eyebrow 
is to shade the eye can be considered here with advantage. 

Fig. 296 shows the Auditorium Theatre in Chicago which is 
famous as a miner of eye sight. A prominent Chicago occulist 
states that the lighting of this theater has brought him thousands 




of dollars worth of business because of the disastrous effect it 
has on the eyes of the persons going there habitually. As seen 
from Fig. 296 the principal lighting is done by bare lamps placed 
on the arches so that the persons in the audience in the balconies 
must take the glare from this entire array of lamps. Even persons 
with strong eyesight experience some discomfort if obliged to 
face these lamps for a whole evening. This is used considerably 
as a music hall and consequently the lamps are not alwajs 
turned out during a performance as in a theater. 

Kitf. 297 is another \iew of the auditorium theater taken 
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Fii. 299.— Theater with concealed lijjhts. 
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iide. ll shows how easy it would have been to locate 
amps behind the arches so that they would have been out of 
t of the audience and at the same time would effectually light 

Iater, No reflectors are used on these lamps. This is a 
lere a good reflector would greatly increase the illumination 
mdience. With bare lamps the ceilings must be depended 
E) reflect down the large amount of light which strikes 
Much of this light must be reflected back and forth between 
surfaces several times before it reaches the audience and 




lally logt in the process. With lamps placed so far above 
Sience as is necessary in a theater, reflectors which will 
• the rays of light and throw them down are absolutely 
ntial to economy. 

ig. 29S shows the Majestic Theatre, Boston, where Holophane 
ispheres are located on the arches. In this case the arches 
not as nearly in the ordinary Hne of vision as in the Chicago 
litorium , and the arch lamps are further rendered as inoff'ensive 
By exposed lamps can be by covering with the diffusing hemis- 
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pheres. This is as pleasing and artistic an arrangement : 
be found for lamps placed in view on the arches. As t 
owners so frequently clamor for plenty of exposed lam 
decorative effect, this is an easy way to give it to them ' 
minimum of injury to the eyes of theater goers. 

Fig. 299 is a \'iew from the stage of a theater in whii 
lamps are properly located behind the beams of the ceilii 
along the front of the balconies. Here also is a case wb 
flectors would materially increase the efficiency. The la; 




Hall. Chicago. 



so'cquipped should be placed at an angle of about 45 ij 
instead of hori'onlal as they are shown. 

FiRS. 300 and 301, show the lighting of Orchestra Hall, CI 
Fig. ;1U0 taken from a balcony shows the lamps to be aim 
visible to persons in the audience except that a small a; 
of reflection from the ceiling can be seen and the lamps 
the front of the balconies at each side are visible. Fig. 301 
from the stage shows better how the lamps are located 1 
the arches so as not to annoy the audience. If the lamps 
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the fronts of the balconies could be concealed in a cove, espec- 
ially around the sides where they are exposed to those sitting 
on the opposite side of the balcony, it would be another marked 
improvement. No reflectors are used on the lamps high up on 
the arches in this theater. The amount of light delivered to the 
audience could be much increased by their use. 

Part of the lamps in the audience room are usually turned out 
during theater performances. Nevertheless, the lighting arrange- 
ments should be such that if it is desired to turn all lamps on 
during the entire performance it can be done without straining 
the eyesight of persons in the audience. 

The frontispiece shows the large audience-room in the new 
Engineering Societies' Building in New York, which is a beauti- 
ful example of semi-concealed lighting. The principal light comes 
from the ceiling. In the centre of each of the three spaces there 
is a large panel of diffusing glass, behind which are placed 
nearly 800 reflector lamps. B}^ reflector lamps is meant the 
tumip-shaped incandescent lamp with a silvered mirror surface 
applied to its top, which acts as a reflector. It would have been 
much better to have used standard lamps with some sort of a 
reflector, but the space was too conflned to allow this. The 
objection to reflector lamps is their comparative inefficiency if 
their life is reasonably long, and tlieir short life if they are made 
of reasonable efficiency. 

In addition to the lighting from the ceilini^^ in this auditorium, 
there is a row of coiling lamps back of the stage and there 
are clusters of lamps around the sides of the balcony and 
orchestra floor. These clusters should not be turned on except 
when the audience is assembling, as the light is otherwise apt to 
shine in the eves of some of those in the audience. 
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I THE LIGHTING OF CHURCHES. 

• 

• * The light inj,' of churches is more difficult than that of th 

It is even more important to keep light from shining in the 
the audience in a church than in a theater because in a 
most of the light is turned on as long as the audience is p 
At the same time it is more diftiult to conceal the sources < 
in a church than in a theater because the usual church ai 
ture makes it difticult. The old plan of lighting churc 
means of immense clusters of lamps mounted on central c 
Hers so that the light must fall directly in the eyes of all 
those seated well forward in the audience must give way t 
more hygienic, sensible and artistic method. To all pers< 
those with the strongest of eyes the facing of artificial light 
ily through cluirch services is uncomfortable and inj 
Fig. 302 shows the lighting of the Second Presbyterian ' 
in Chicago. This a most remarkable example of lighti: 
illustrates how far attem])ts at artistic lighting can be 
to tlie detriment of eyesight and of satisfactory lighting 
lighting fixtures wliich are certainly of original design h 
candescent lani])S placed upright in saucer shaped devic 
the fixtures were judged from a purely engineering star 
one would imagine that the object aimed at was to th 
much hght upward as possible. This latter result mus 
been fairly well secured because we note on a chandelier 
extreme right that these saucers have been placed on 
the lamps to act as reflectors for throwing the hght down, 
is entirely too much light in the ordinary line of vision of ; 
in the audience in this church. Not only are the lamps 
chandeliers in trying positions, to those in the balcony, 
whole situation is made worse by the decorative lighting 
the jjulpit and organ, which must be looked at during thi 
service by everyone in the audience who makes any pret 
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appearing attentive to what isgoing on. The lighting c£ the galler- 
ies in this church should have been accomfilished by lamps 
located back in the arches where they would be out of sight of 
as much of the audience as possible. Tlie lighting of the center 
of the main floor could be well accomplished by specially designed 
fixtures of the type shown later in Figs. 309 to 314, these fixtures 
being arranged so that a person sitting behind would receive no 
more light than would shine through a very dense art glass. In 
Other words, persons in the audience should receive light from 
abovi- ;.iiii Iiihiml rallu'v llinn frnm the front. 




Fig. 303 shows the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago, 
which has an unusual architectural design and consequently 
pi-rmits of unusual church lighting arrangements. The lighting 
is. done by lamps placed on the arches and around the central 
dome. Frosted lamps should always be used in such a case. 
The design of the lighting is fairly good from a hygienic stand- 
point because.but a small amount of light direct from the lamps 
enters the eye of most persons in the audience. It would be 
much better, however, were deep reflectors used on the lamps 
on the arches, thus shading the lamps and increasing the amount 
of bght thrown down. It would he desirable also to have de- 
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signed the dome to permit of the lamps being pointed do 
and placed in some common type of translucent refJ' 
direct the tight down. In an audience room of such s 
this there appears to be no opportunity for arranging 1 
that they will be entirely out of sight of more than tn 
of the audience. The only method of treatment is thei 
make liberal use of deep reflectors or diffusing globes. 

Fig. 304 shows the lighting of a Chicago cathedral i 
lamps are placed high up on the main arch and on th» 
The pillar liijhting is objectionable for reasons before emp 




Churfh, t'hicajt". 



Too much light shines into the eyes of the audience. T 
thing is true of the lig'iting of the altar. The lamps hig 
arch are sufficiently above the range of ordinary' vision t 
objectionable. Lamps so located should have powerful 
trating reflectors giving a light distribution like that s 
Fig. 35 in order to deliver as much light as possible dow 
pews. In a church of this kind in which the pews all 
way it would be an ea:jy matter to conceal most of th 
lighting behind the various features in the architecture 
it would not injure the eyes of those in the audience. 
Fig. 30.5 show^s the lighting of a small church, this vi< 
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from the pulpit. This is not by 
example of model lighting, but i: 
to how lights can be arranged so ; 
ience. The lighting as it stands 
attempt to remodel with a small 
factory previous arrangement, 
church auditorium was originall; 
from the central basket form of 
was of copper wire gauze and had 
lamps located inside of it. The c 



any means to be taken as an 
i shown to give some ideas as 
IS to be out of sight of the aud- 
represents simply a successful 
mount ofmoney averyunsatis- 
The principal lighting of this 
y designed to be accomplished 
chandelier seen. This basket 
a number of bare incandescent 
opper wire gauze was designed 




to act as a diffusing covering which it did to a certain extent but 
with an enormous loss of light. As it was necessary to increase 
the illumination without placing any more load on the circuits 
and necessitating the expense of rewiring, the following changes 
were made. The candle-power of lamps in the central chande- 
lier was reduced one-third and the lamps were placed outside 
the basket and equipped with prismatic reflectors as seen in Fig, 
30.5. This failed to bring up the illumination on the sides of the 
room sufficiently for comfortable reading. To accomplish this 
latter purpose the lamp shown between the beams at the extreme 
left was installed with a prismatic reflector; a corresponding 
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lamp being placed on the other side of the audience too 
the pillars in the rear there was previously a lantern fixtt 
ered with copper wire gauze, the absorption of which ^ 
less than 50 per cent. The illumination in the rear of th 
being entirely unsatisfactory, two lamps were placed ir 
wall sockets pointing downward at an angle of 45 degn 




modeled 



equip]>etl with [wwerful prismatic reflectors so as to thro 
from_;_behind on those seated in the rear of the room. ' 

suit of these changes was to make the amount of illmn 
in all parU of the room fairly satisfactorj'. The central cha 
throws too much light in the eyes of those seated in th 
part of the room and for this reason is objectionable. A 
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proportion of the total lighting should be done from behind, 
leaving the chandelier to serve mainly a decorative purpose. 
^ Artistic ceiiing fixtures placed on the walls or on the slopes of 
the roof between beams could be used in place of the simple wall 
socket shown in Fig. 305. Conditions as they stand could be 
improved by substituting for the reflectors used on the chande- 
lier a deeper type of reflector which' gives a wider distribution 
of light such as shown in Fig. 37. This would hide the bare 
lamps from those seated in the rear seats so that they would 
receive only diffused light through the reflector and would cause 
the chandelier lamp to deliver more light to the sides of the room 
and less immediatelv under the chandelier than is now the case. 




Fic. 306.— Fifth Chi 



Such reflectors were not available until after this work was done. 

Fig. 306 shows another common method of church lighting 
also open to the general objection of too much light from the 
lamps shining in the eyes of persons in the audience. As far 
as simple efficiency goes, the arrangement shown gives excellent 
results, the lamps on the chandeliers being equipped with con- 
centrating types of prismatic reflectors which deliver a large 
percentage of the light down on the audience. Frosted lamps 
should be used here. 

Fig. 307 shows a church with bare gas jet brackets along the 
side walis and clusters of open flame burners over the organ and 
the choir. This is a good example of what to avoid as far as the 
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lighting of the front of the church is concerned. The lamp 
are placed where everybody must look directly at them 
the entire length of the service. They are so situated a 
not only tiring to the eye, but owing to the eye working 
small aperture, the ability to see the preacher is materic 
creased. A canvass among the congregation would do 
disclose the fact that many people were subject to he 
when in the chiirch and that owing to the fact that it would b 
to close the eyes than to look at the light, people were 
sleep, nut necessarily by the sermon. 




Fig. SOS shows the interior of the First Church of 
Scientist, Pittsburg, lighted by Nemst lamps hung high, 
the Nemst lamp, like an incandescent lamp with a reflector, 
so large a proportion of its light down asscenin Figs. 173 
it is well suited to being hung high. Because the lair 
placed so high the lighting of this church is the least o 
criticism of any of those shown. It is the best that can b 
without concealing the lamps. 

With ordinary fixtures there are only two methods of 
lighting which represent even an attempt to avoid the v< 
jectionable feature of light shining in the eyes of the aui 
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One method is to conceal ihe lamps behinii architectural features 
such as beams and pillars in a way that the light will shine down 
and forward but cannot shine backwards so as to fall on the eyes. 
This method is good, but there are many churches or parts of 
churches where it cannot be done. Simply placing the lamps 
very high, while it is much better than having them low where 
they cannot be avoided by the eye nevertheless is open to serious 
objection. As long as artificial light can fall steadily for some 
time on the eyeball, no matter from how high an angle it will 
produce eye strain. The light must come from such an ang!e that 




:J0S. First 



h. rittsl.iirK. 



the eyebrow shades the eyeball. This critical angle when 
a pereon is sealed looking forward as in a church is about 25 de- 
grees from a perpendicular drawn through the eyeball, as explained 
in the chapter on the lighting of public halls and lodge rooms, 
Fig. 263. To light a church well from a hygienic standpoint 
then, we must have no rays of light shining backwards at an 
angle of more than 25 degrees from the perpendicular. Thelight- 
ing must therefore be done by light shining down sideways;,and 
forward toward the pulpit. 

To accomplish this where the light cannot be shaded by archi- 
tectural features or placed on back walls and ceiling slopes, a 
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special design of fixture is necessary. Some suggestions along 
this line are given here to show the general principles which must 
govern the design of such fiy^tures. 

Fig. 309 is a side view and Fig. 310 a rear view of a suggested 
form of fixture. In Fig. 309 the side A, B/\s placed toward the 
pulpit and the side C, D, toward the audience. It is made up 
in box form with the bottom open. The sides are art glass of 
any desired design. The side, C, D, should be of very" dense, 
nearly opaque, glass, since this is the side which acts as a shield 
to protect the eyes of the audience seated behind it. The other 
sides need not be as dense unless uniformity for the sake of ap- 




FiG. .'^i)9. -Sick' \iL'\v ot ari glass fixture for church Hghting. 

pearances is wanted and that is mainly a matter of taste. A 
sectional side view of this fixture is seen in Fig. 311, which shows 
the arrangement of one of the lamp sockets and reflectors as 
viewed from the side. Fig. 312 is a sectional view from the rear 
showing both of the lamp sockets and reflectors as they would 
appear from the rear if the art glass of the side C, D, were removed. 
The reflectors selected should preferabl\- be a fairly concentrating 
type of prismatic reflector such, for example, as was shown in 
Figs. 31 and 35. This fixture is designed for two lamps of 32 or 50 
candle power each. The reflectors are pointed so as to throw 
the light forv\'ard and sideways. The side C, D, keeps the 
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light from shining backward at more than the critical angle 
of 25 degrees except the little going through the dense art glass. 
The side A, B. and those joining it are made shorter so as not to 
interfere with the light thrown forward and sideways. In order 
to accomplish the shading and avoid excessive height of the side 
C, D. the lamps should be placed close to this side as shown. 
The dimensions are given on the drawings. This is as small as 
the fixture should be made for two 32 candle-power lamps because 
if the side C, D. is made less than 24 inches, it will not shade the 
ej'es from the lamps if allowances are made for ordinan' inac- 




curacies of manufacture in such goods. It can, of course, bfl 
made as much larger as seems desirable. The fixture arranged 
as shown with reflectors of the kind shown in Fi^. 36 will light 
an area extending forward toward the pulpit, a distance approx- 
imately equal to the height of the fixture from the floor and 
double that distance sideways. There is room for a third lamp 
without increasing the width. It is, generally sj^eaking, advis- 
able to hang these fixtures rather low and use a number of them 
to cover this area to he lighted rather than to place a few lai^e 
fixtures high up. There is a great gain in economy of light by 
hanging them low since the intensity of light on the pews varies 
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inversely as the square of the distance of the fixtures above them. 
The usual objection to low chandeliers (that the light is brought 
too nearly in the line of vision), dnes not hold here because of 
the shading effect of the dense art glass backs of these fixtures. 
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Fk;. ;n 1 . Sectional side view of church fixture. 

The general character of the fixture shown in Figs. 300 and 310 
is similar in external appearance to the fixtures shown in Chapter 
XXVI on the Lighting of Stores, Fig. 343. 

The same principle can be carried out in other designs, but 




Fig. 312. — Sectional rear view of church fixture. 



only two others will be shown here. The lantern design lends 
itself well to the carrying out of this principle as shown in Fig. 
313 w^hich is a very plain lantern design and also in Fig. 314 
which is more elaborate. 
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Pia 314.— Church fixture in Irniwrli design side v 




CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE LIGHTING OF LIBRARIES, READING AND SCHOOL ROOMS. 

In lighting library reading rooms the principal light is of 
course needed on and near the reading tables. A very common 
method of lighting reading room tables is to use green opal desk 
shades on desk lamps rani^ed along the center of a table with 
lamps from 12 to IS inches above the table top; the chairs for 
reading being ranged along l)Oth sides as in Fig. 315. This ar- 
rangement is not altogether efticient or satisfactory-. Most 
green opal desk shades concentrate light immediately under 
the shade and when placed over the center of a reading room 
table the result is a brilliantly lighted center (which is of no use 
to any one), and comparatively dark edges of the table. The 
outwardly pointed reflectors at the ends are extremely bad be- 
cause the light shines directly in the eyes of the person seated at 
the end of the table. In order to spread the light more evenly 
over the table in Fig. .'Ho the desk shades should be raised a little 
higher from the table so as to light it more unifonnly and inside 
of the green opal desk shades a globe or reflector should be used 
which would distribute most of the light at and near an angle of 
4o degrees from the vertical. This can be done by using a desk 
shade with A .25 inch holder and placing inside the desk shade 
on a 2 .25 inch holder a prismatic reflector of the type which gives 
a maximum candle-power at an angle between 30 and 45 degrees 
from the vertical such as shown in Fig. 37 using frosted lamps. An- 
other excellent plan for reading table lighting in a library is to 
place the lamps on a chandelier above the table clear out of the 
line of ordinary vision of the readers. This plan is likely to give 
the readers less trouble from the glare of reflection from the paper 
than when the low table lamps are used. If the reading tables 
are lighted from chandeliers, however, pains must be taken that 
the chandeliers are designed and equipped to give the desired 
results. 
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' For example, Fig. 316 shows a library reading room in which 
the lighting is done by chandeliers above each table. The 
arrangement is decidedly faulty, however, evidently due to a lack 
of knowledge of the characteristics of the different reflectors on 
the part of those responsible for the installation. The chandelier 
with the bottom attachment consisting of a cluster of incandes- 




in faulty method of reading table lighting. 

nt lamps under a flat opal reflector (see Fig. 151) is both in- 
artistic and inefficient for this particular purpose. The bottom 
cluster should be left off entirely or if used, should be placed 
inside of a large opal dome. Such a small reflector as this over 
a cluster of lamps allows too large a percentage of the light 
to escape horizontally. The preferable arrangement would be to 
»ve the chandelier with sockets pointing about 10 degrees 
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from the vertical equipped with reBectors giving a distribution 
such as shown in Figs. 19 and 21 which will concentrate most of 
the light around and on the reading table. The opal reflectors 
with which the chandelier arms are equipped in Fig. 316 are ex- 
cellent for general distribution below the horizontal when placed 
vertically as seen from Fig. 23, but do not concentrate enough 
light below the tip of the lamp. 

Fig.317 shows a reading room which is anexcellentexampleof 
hownottodoilasfarasthe lighting is concerned. The chandelier 
over the table is equipped partially with upright incandescent 




31li, — Pour dciiign of chandelier fur reading table. 

lamps, and partially with lamps at an angle of 45 degrees in 
etched glass shades. The arrangement permits about half the 
light to escape toward the ceiling. Around the sides of the room 
are brackets placed high. The location of the brackets is ex- 
cellent, but their equipment is open to the same objections as 
that of the chandelier. Too much light is allowed to escape to- 
ward the ceiHng and even if expense were no object the arrange- 
ment is bad because it pennits of too much undiffused glare 
from incandescent filaments. The least that could be done in a 
case like this would be to enclose all lamps in diffusing globes. 





THE UGHTING OF UBRARIES. 

Much more light could be secured for reading purposes by point- 
ing the lamps at a different angle, say downwardly about 10 
degrees from the vertical, and placing them in deep reflectors 
such as shown in Fig. 22 or 38. The area to be covered is large. 
These reflectors would distribute hght well over all angles below 
45 degrees from the horizontal and would be deep enough so 
that the light would not be directly visible except to those sitting 
near the lamp. Were it undesirable to darken the ceiling as 
much as would be done by deep opal reflectors, and if prismatic 




reflectors were not used, dome shaped reflectors of sand blasted 
glass such as in Fig. 73, could be used which would not throw 
so much light below the horizontal as opal reflectors, but would 
nevertheless give considerably more than those now on the lamps 
and at the same time be of very artistic appearance. 

Fig. 318 shows a school room lighted by gas mantle burners. 
In a school room it is desirable to avoid all unnecessary glare 
and provide a good working light at all desks. Chandeliers must 
therefore be located at frequent intervals and equipped with 
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shades or globes which will direct most of the light downward 
in the immediate vicinity of the chandelier, while avoiding glare 
as much as possible. This is fairly well accomplished in this 
case by the use of diffusing globes which direct the light domi- 
ward in the manner shown in Fig. 120. It will be e\ndent 
from the spacing of the chandeliers that a better globe might 
have been selected (such as Fig. 123) which would throw the 
light more at an angle of 45 degrees instead of directly domi- 
ward, as is the case of the globe here used. The illuminationis 
good and the diifusion is excellent. 




lighted by gas. 



Fij,'. 31'J, showing the library of the University Club, N'ewYork, 
is ;in examplu whert efficiency has been greatly sacrificed for the 
sakf of art. Chandeliers equipped with upright electric lamps 
are much better as illuminators of the ceiling than as producers 
of useful light. In order to deliver more light below the hori- 
TOntal, these chandeliers have been equipped with globes of the 
kind shown in Fig. 85 which accomplish that result as well as 
it can be accomplished with upright lamps on a chandelier of 
this kind. On the whole, it is questionable whether such a 
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n3elier is sufficiently superior in artistic appearance to one 
h pendant lamps to make the extra cost of illumination by 
ins of it worth while. 

The tables arelightedasseen.by stand lamps placed upon the ta- 
s. The remarks already made about table lamps used for hbrary 
lie lighting apply to the small stand lamps shown on the tables 
ween the book shelves at the left. As to the large ornamental 
nd lamp shown on the central tables under the chandeliers, 




Library of University Club. XtH- York. 



nething further may be said. These lamps are intended both 
decorative and useful purposes. Where large decorative 
ides of this kind are employed a very feasible and efficient 
angement is to place inside of the shade two lamps pointing 
opposite directions at an angle of about 45 degrees. These 
ips can be equipped with concentrating reflectors, such as 
)wn in Figs. 20 or 32 and with frosted bulb lamps. When 
ced in the center of a table the lamps should be pointed length- 
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of the table thus securing a good illumination over most of 
he table. 

- 320 shows a very inefficient and unsatisfactory chandelier 
lighting of a library reading table. This chandelier is 
of the kind designed entirely for ornamental purposes without 
^tegard to illuminating effect. The lamp on the bottom tip 
i^^lhe chandelier would be of considerably more use to light 
l|^ Jkable if it were equipped with an opal reflector instead 
rfL 'being enclosed in a dense opal globe. The lamps on the 
dfataidelier arms, instead of having globes or reflectors for direct- 
tig the light downward, are bare so that a great deal of the light 

5 wasted on the ceiling as shown by Fig. If). 

Pig. 321 shows an excellent plan for the lighting of the shelves in 

6 library. On the first floor the lamps are |)laced in large opal 
lomes near the ceiling. A characteristic of the opal dome is that 
,t gives a wide distribution of light at all angles below 45 degrees 
iS shown in Fig. 21 . On the second floor of this libra r}^ the shelves 
lo not extend to the ceiling, consequently the lamps are placed 
>n pendants which bring them a little above the level of the tops 
>f the shelves. The three reflectors best suited to this work are 
;he opal dome, the fluted opal cone and the i prisma tic reflectors 
which give a wide flistribution such as Fig. 'M . 



CHAPTER XXV. 
CAR LIGHTING. 

The efficient electric lighting of steam railroad cars is a matter 
which has received but little of the attention which its importance 
desen^es. Steam railroad cars, up to present writing, have been 
almost invarial)ly equipped without any reference to delivering 
the most useful illumination for the money expended and this too, 
in spite of the fact that frequently the source of current supply is 
a storage battery with a limited capacity. If more attenti<Ml were 
paid to tlie etTiciency after the current was delivered to the lamp, 
it would materially help out the amount of useful service that 
could be obtained from a given size of storage battery, as cais 
could be well litjhted with less electrical energy. In the case of 
electric rars, it is not so much the question of efficiencv as of 
general etlect and good illumination without blinding glare. 

Fig. ''V22 shows the interiorof a private electric car which can be 
taken up for discussion to illustrate some of the points which will 
be brought out. This car in addition to having an ample supply 
of incandescent lamps has also an arc lamp as seen which is entirely 
out of ])]acc in a c ar of this kind and will be left out of account- 
The incandescent lighting is accomplished by a row of frosted 
bulb incandescent lamps along each side of the car. For an elec- 
tric car where efficiency is no object the arrangement is fairly good. 
The frosted bulbs very much reduce the glare which would be re- 
ceived from a row of clear bulb lamps so located and there is no 
particular need of increasing the efficiency by the use of reflectors 
although the shading and diffusing which would be accomplished 
by an opal or prismatic reflector would be very desirable. If 
this were a steam railroad car drawing its electric lighting current 
in whole or in part from a storage battery, the economy aspect 
of the case would be quite different. These lamps should then 
be equipped with reflectors because of the greatly increased 
amount of light that could then be delivered at the seats as well 
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as for difTusing and shading reasons. The location of the lamps 

which would bring them over the seats of an ordinary railroad 
coach is excellent. The reflector seletted should be one which 
would come down well over the lamps so as to diffuse the light 
and prevent it from blinding anyone looking the length of the 
car. such, for example, as in Figs. 20. 36, or 3S. Opaque meta! 
reflectors would manifestly be out of place in car lighting so that 
the choice lies between opal and prismatic gla.ss if we leave out of 
account reflectors of sand blasted glass which do not modify the 
distribution of light sufficiently for this jiarticular purpose. Op,-il 




reflectors have the advantage of being smooth and so much more 
easily cleaned than prismatic reflectors. They have a disadvan- 
tage strongly urged by some railroad men who have had exper- 
ience with them that they show verv- badly the dirt which collects 
upon them between cleanings. Prismatic reflectors, while not 
so easily cleaned, do not look as badly when dirty as opal, because 
the dirt collects in the bottoms of the prisms where it is not notice- 
able. After all. the cleaning of a prismatic reflector is not very 

^^difficult if the cleaner is provided with a stiff brush and brushes 

^Ukngthwise of the prisms. 
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' No ordinary flimsy shade holder should be used for holding re- 
flectors in car lighting. A brass or bronze holder fitting over the 
socket, as do the bronse husks shown in Pig. 322, should be used. 
This holder is &stened directly to the ceilix^ independently of 
the socket so that the weight of the reflector will not pull the 
socket to pieces. On Pullman cars this berths interfere with 
such a location of lamps and those for the general lighting of the 
car must be placed in the center, being usually grouped around 
the gas light. With lamps so placed, reflectors giving a maxi- 
mum candle-power at about 30 to 45 degrees from the vertical 
would be best assuming the lamps to be placed vertical. If 
placed at angles radiating from the gas fixture, more concentrat- 
ing reflectors should be used, and the lamps should be pointed 
at the seats; not up and down the aisle. 

Some day-coaches are provided with lamps on brackets lo- 
cated high between each window. In this case also, reflectors 
giving a maximum candle-power from 30 to 45 degrees from the 
vertical should be used if the lamps are placed vertical. IR^th 
such bracket lights considerable light must necessarily be lost 
because of the failure of the woodwork to reflect part df the light 
which goes in that direction. 

In the lighting of dining cars, the principal thing is to provide 
a lamp at each table so arranged and so equipped with reflectors 
as to concentrate nearly all of its light on the white table cloth. 
With well lighted tables, the balance of the car will take care of 
itself. This table lighting can be accomplished by artistic 
brackets extending but a short distance from the side of the car, 
over each table and with lamps pointed down toward the table 
top. If desired, the subdued effect in table lighting so much 
sought for recently can be obtained by proper shading of the 
lamp, always remembering, however, that the concentrated 
beam of light from the reflector on to the top of the table must 
not be interfered with, however much the lamps may be shaded 
from the eyes of a person looking the length of the car. It goes 
without saying that all brackets and other fixtures used in car 
lighting must be short and substantial. 

Pig. 323 is a remarkable example of the small difference there 
may be between the right and wrong way of lighting a dining car. 
In this illustration there is a two-light bracket over each table. 
This bracket, however, instead of being properly equipped with 
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a lamp in a deep reflector which would concentrate the light on 
the table and shade it from the eyes of persons seated some dis- 
tance away, has two lamps in reflectors giving a very wide dis- 
tribution and these lamps are pointed away from the tables. 
The result is that only a very small per cent, of the light of the 
lamp is directed on the table top. The reflectors do not act lo 
diffuse or shade the light and the whole arrangement is much 
less efficient and much more trying on the eyes than it would 
be with the very small changes mentioned. The gas lighting- 




in this car is by means of the standard Pintsch gas fixtures fas- 
tened to the center of the car deck. This is about the only 
feasible arrangement for gas hghting in a car and is less trying 
on the eyes than some of the attempts to place gas or other lamps 
along the sides of the car. Electric lamps should be placed 
low along the sides of a car only when thoroughly shaded. 

Berth lamps in sleeping cars, should always be shaded in 
such a way that persons facing them will not have the fight shin- 
ing in their eyes. This can be done by proper designing of 
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fixtures. On some electrically lighted sleeping cars this shading 
is accomplished very well. On others these berth reading lamps 
are entirely exposed and are very trying on the eyes of anyone 
who must face a row of them an entire evening. This is true 
whether the person is actually looking at the light or not 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
STORE LIGHTING. 

The reqiiirements of a small store in a country town naturally 
differ considerably from those of the immense department stores 
of the city. The requirements of the small store will be taken 
up first. 

When incandescent electric lighting was first introduced in 
small stores the usual plan, and one that is still in very common 
use in country and suburban villages was to hang a row of bare 
incandescent lamps on drop cords at regular intervals the length 
of the store over each counter, thus making in the ordinary store 
which is 20 to 25 feet wide two or three rows of incandescent 
lamps the length of the store. These lamps are usually hung 
about six or seven feet above the floor or a little above the heads 
of clerks and customers. The same general arrangement is 
common with gas and oil fights in such stores. The whole 
effect is crude and the apparent ilkiniination is nowhere near 
what it might be with other arrangements. Tn the fighting of a 
store, unlike the fighting of a warehouse, it is not simply a 
question of how much light can i)e ol)taine(l on counters and 
shelves, but it is a question of the general impression the lighting 
of the store makes upon the public. The fighting of stores is 
partially in the nature of advertising, as is recognized by all the 
most progressive merchants in both large and small towns. Let 
us therefore investigate the little store lighted with the rows 
of bare incandescent lamps or gas burners after the manner 
described and see what can be done with it. The first objection 
to be fotmd is that a person looking the length of the store is 
partially blinded by the bare lamps which come directly in his 
line of vision. As a result, the store appears darker than it 
really is because of the fact that the bright fight prevents the 
seeing of things near the light for the reasons explained in the 
chapter on Light and the Eye. The second objection is that 
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the bare lamps look undeniably crude and sickly. This is more 
true of incandescent electric lamps and open flame gas than of 
gas mantle burners. To simply enclose these bare electric drop 
lights or gas jets with globes of frosted or sand blasted glass would 
improve the general effect decidedly. The crudity of the bare 
lamp filaments or gas jets and the blinding effect produced by 
them can thus be relieved and the light coming from the larger 
surface of a diffusing globe is better from the standpoint of ad- 
vertising and general appearance. The next step in improving the 
lighting would be to raise the lamps from a height of six or seven 
feet toil hi-iylil of from eiKht to ten feet. When this is done reflec- 




tors shoulil Ijcused as in Fig. 3:i4, in order that sulhcient light may 
Ik.' dclivcR'd on the counters. By using efficient reflectors over 
the lamps, the downward illumination is increased more than 
i-nou^^li to compensate for the raising of the lamps to a higher 
level, so that the illumination on the counter will be better than 
it was before. At the same time the lamps will be raised out 
of the line of vision so that they do not interfere with seeing 
across the store and the store will appear on the whole much bet- 
ter lighted than with the lamps hung low without reflectors. 
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The distribution of light with the reflectors seen in Fig. 324 is 
given in Fig. 45 and is probably the best that could have been 
selected for that location. With this shape of reflector frosted 
tip lamps should always be used. Opal reflectors, such as 
in Figs. 19 and 21 would give a good light distribution, except 
that they darken the ceiling more than is desirable for a cheer- 
ful, well Ughted effect. At the same time that the lamps are 
raised the merchant may see fit to modernize his store lighting 
still more by placing the lamps on ornamental pendants rather 
than on the old drop cords. Fig. 324 shows a neat design of 
chain pendant. If pendants are not used, round, reinforced 
cord with dark silk coverinj^ offers considerable improvement 
in appearance over ordinary lamp cord with twisted wires. 

By none of the common methods of electric lighting can as 
much good illumination be delivered to the counters of a small 
store for a given amount of electric energy as by the method 
just outlined, namely, by rows of pendant frosted incandescent 
lamps equipped with proper reflectors and placed at frequent 
intervals over the counters and about eight or ten feet above the 
floor. The arrangement besides being efficient also looks well, 
especially when frosted bulbs are used. The same principles 
can be used in gas lighted stores by raising the gas burners and 
placing reflectors or directing globes over them. The fact that 
incandescent electric lamps by this method arc ])lact'(l so nearly 
above the things they are to iHuniinate more than compensates 
for their lower efficiency as compared with other and largerelectric 
lighting units such as arc lamps, Xernst lamps and large high 
efficiency incandescent lamps. In the case of gas the individual 
burners are considerably more efficient than gas arc lamps or 
cluster burners, as shown in Chapter XIV. As soon as 
we begin to employ larger lighting units such as electric 
arc lamps, Nemst lamps, gas arc lamps or high candle-power 
incandescent lamps, the units must be raised higher above the 
counters to avoid blinding effect. Because of their fewer 
numbers, the large units must necessarily be placed a consider- 
able distance apart as compared to small incandescent or gas 
lamps and hence farther from the surfaces to be lighted between 
lamps. This causes considerable loss in efficiency. There is 
nevertheless a certain advertising value about large lighting units 
which must not be overlooked and which is largely responsible 
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for their popularity in store lighting. Either electric or gas arc 
lamps in a store attract a certain amount of attention to the 
store and light the ceilings and high side walls to such an extent 
that the store may appear more brilliantly lighted to a passer-by 
than if it was equally well illuminated as far as the counters are 
concerned by incandescent lamps. Then, too, it costs less to 
install a few large lighting units in a store than to provide enough 
outlets for a lot of small incandescent or gas lamps. If small, 
common carbon filament incandescent lamps are bunched on a 
few chandeliers or clusters they are at the same disadvantage 
as any large lighting unit, that is, they are a long distance from 
the parts of the store between chandeliers, and the inherent low 
efficiency of the small lam])s puts the chandelier arrangement 
at a disadvantaj^^' as c()m])ared to arc, Xernst c)r high candle 
power incandescent lamps placed at similar intervals. Shadows 
are more ])ronoiincetI and annoying with a few high candle 
power units than with a large number of small ones. If a store 
is flooded with a great abundance of light, the inefficiency of 
lighting by large units as compared to distributed small lamps 
will not be felt so much as if the total candle-power of lamps 
provided is barely sufficient to give good results. 

When we conic to the use of large lighting units such as arc 
lamps and Xernst la!n])s. it must be recognized at the start that 
there is considerable tlifference in the distribution of light from 
these various ilKniiinants. Both the Xernst lamp and the larjje 
high candle-] )<)wrr int^andescent lamp equipped with a prismatic 
reflector throw most of their light downward, as seen in Chapters 
V and IX ; being very similar to each other in this respect. The 
direct current enclosed arc lamp (see Chapter X) gives a large 
amount of light at from 15 to 60 degrees below the horizontal. 
Immediately below the lamp the candle-power is comparatively 
low. This suits it specially for lighting over a large area. With 
incandesct^nt lamps equipped with reflectors or with Nemst 
lamps, each lamp should be placed as nearly as possible above 
the portion of the store which is to be lighted by it. A direct 
current arc lamp can be expected to light a larger area. 

The alternating current arc lamp, except when equipped with 
a large and properly shaped reflector, (and it frequently is not), 
delivers so much of its light at angles near the horizontal as to 
put it at a decided disadvantage in store lighting when compared 
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with the Nemst and the direct current arc lamp. With only alter* 
nating current supply available therefore and if large units are ta 
be tised, the maximum efficiency is to be expected in store lighting 
by the use of Nemst lamps rather than ordinary types of alternat- 
ing current arcs. The Nemst lamp is also steadier. The ** gas 
arc " lamp, which is a four burner gas mantle lamp has a natural 
distribution of light very similar to the alternating current electric 
arc lamp which puts it at a disadvantage in store lighting as far 
as the percentage of its light thrown on the coimters is concerned. 
This disadvantage can only be compensated for by providing a 
good deal more light than is necessars' in the upper portions of 
the store in order that the lower portions may be properly ilium* 
inated. The price of gas may be cheap enough as compared 
with the price of electric power to compensate for this in some 
cities. There is also the question of the relative cleanliness and 
convenience of the two kinds of light and of the heat and products 
of combustion from the gas lamp. The heat may be an advantage 
in some seasons and a disadvantage in others. These are questions 
which it is out of the province of this book to discuss. The dis- 
tribution of light from electric, gas and Nemst lamps is given in 
previous chapters. Users must weigh these results and draw 
conclusions according to their particular conditions and require- 
ments as no general principles can safely be laid down, except 
that it is usually possible with electric lamps to deliver a larger 
portion of the total light produced where it is needed than with 
gas or oil lam])s. 

There is a great difference of opinion both among merchants 
and illuminating experts as to the color of light which should be 
used in stores of various kinds. It is a common opinion 
that the light which nearest approaches daylight is best for cloth- 
ing and dry-goods stores. In other stores it is not usually con- 
sidered that the color of artificial light used makes much difference. 
There are some who contend that even for dry-goods stores 
an artificial light similar to daylight is not necessar}\ 

That the color of a piece of goods depends upon the kind of 
light in which it is seen and that in some cases a change in the 
kind of Ught makes radical changes in the apparent color of a piece 
of goods is a scientific fact upon which there is no room for 
argument . Some go so far as to maintain that goods should 
be sold under the kind of light under which they will or- 
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dinarily be used. On this theor}% goods to be used mainly in 
daylight should be sold under daylight or artificial light which 
most nearly approaches white light, while goods ordinarily worn 
in the evening under the yellow light of electric incandescent or 
open gas flames should be sold under a similar yellow light, 
There are others who would lay aside the question of matching 
or selecting colors entirely and consider the question simply from 
a psychological or advertising standpoint. Some consider that 
yellow light like that from an electric incandescent lamp or open 
gas flame has a certain warmth and cheerfulness about its ap- 
pearance which gives a more pleasing effect that can be obtained 
with a whiter light. Those who hold this theory maintain that 
a white light is cold and cheerless in its apppearance. On the 
other hand, some think the white light the more cheerful of the 
two. As tins is a question upon which even the authors dis- 
agree an<l u])(m which there is room for so much variety of per- 
sonal opinion, it will not be discussed further here except to 
point out some of the established scientific facts in regard to 
the color of different illuminants. < 

Of the common artificial illuminants, the old-fashioned open 
arc lamj) ap])roaches nearest to white light, or daylight. Day- 
light itself varies considerably. There is a greater proportion 
of red in its ravs when the sun is low than at noon-dav because 
the rays when the sun is low must pass through many more miles 
of air; tlie violet rays ])eing absorbed by the air more than the 
red and yellow rays. 

The modeni enclosed arc lamp does notf give a light as nearly 
approaching daylight as the old-fashioned open arc. The ordi- 
nsLvy enclosed arc has an excess of violet. This excess of violet 
can, however, be largely corrected by the use of opal enclosing 
globes which filter out some of the excess violet rays. The use 
of small carbons in enclosed arc lamps also tends to make the 
light whiter and also to make it steadier, both of which objects 
are very desirable. 

Next after electric arc lamps in approach to daylight come 
acetylene gas, mantle burner gas lamps, tantalum incandescent 
[and Nemst electric lamps. The mantle burner gas lamp has a 
slight excess of green in its make-up which, like the excess of 
violet in the enclosed electric arc may interfere with color 
?tion and matching unless it is compensated for by the use 
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of mantles and glassware designed to accomplish this. Certain 
mantles are said to do this to a large extent and opal enclosing 
globes also have a tendency to filter out the green rays just as 
they do the violet rays in the case of the enclosed electric arc. 

In the case of the Nemst, high efficiency Gem carbon 
filament, and tantalum lamps we have illuminants yrhich are 
midway between the yellow of the ordinary incandescent, open 
gas, and kerosene flames and the whiteness of daylight. They 
may be considered as in the nature of a compromise between 
these two. Their steadiness is in their favor when compared 
with electric arc lamps. 

The ordinary carbon filament electric incandescent lamp, 
open gas jet and kerosene lamp are about the same in color and 
are farthest from white light of any of the common illuminants. 

Taking up now some practical examples of store lighting 
arrangements, we have in Fii^^ 324 already mentioned, the gen- 
eral scheme of small store lighting which probably gives the best 
illuminating and artistic results for the money expended. In 
this case lS7-watt Gem tilament, high efficiency, frosted 
incandescent lamps in distributing prismatic reflectors are sus- 
pended in rows over each counter by ornamental chain pendants. 
Lamps of 125-watts would answer very well here, but of course 
would not flood the store with light as it is now and some of 
the advertising value of good lightin'^ would be lost. In this 
store the wiring is in conduit ])lacrd on the- rrilinir in such a way 
as to be neat and unobtrusive. This arrangement ])laces the 
lamps immediately over the ])laees to 1r- lighted, lienee the high 
efficiency of the arrangement. The lani])s are hung approx- 
imately 12 feet apart. 

Fig. 325 shows a store fitted up as an automatic vaudeville 
parlor. The principal lighting is by means of lamps studded 
along the ceiling and by a row of brackets along the left side. 
The idea in this case of course is to attract attention to the place 
by the wealth of light displayed rather than to secure useful 
illumination. The arrangement is, however, very good for 
useful illumination. Enclosing globes, such as shown in Fig. 79, 
are used, which direct the light downward as well as diffuse it, 
so that it is inoffensive to the eye. The lamps are so well dis- 
tributed that every comer of the room is well lighted. 

It is sometimes the case that the lighting of a store or display 
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room by means of a large number of distributed incandescent 
lamps which give the best results from a purely economical 
standpoint is objected to by the owner on the ground that only 
a few outlets for electric wires have been provided in the original 
wiring of the building. The owner may dishke to go to the 
expense of rewiring the building or does not wish to run wires 
in exposed conduit or moulding as would be usually necessary 
to supply a lot of scattered incandescent lamps. One neat way 
of overcoming this difficulty is shown in Fig. 326 which is the 
carpet salesroom of a large Los Angeles store. Here the incan- 
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descent lamps are suspended on drop cords from a handsomely 
finished rectangular brass pipe which is hung hori7^ntal!y near 
the ceiling with its middle under each wire outlet. This gives 
well distributed lighting, although in this case a more even 
distribution of light over the floor could have been obtained by 
the use of a prismatic reflector which would not concentrate 
the light so much as the one which is seen in the illustration 
■hich is a very concentrating form, similar in light distribution 
to Fig. 35. The distribution shown in Figs. 19, 29, 33, 37, and 
43 would fje better. 
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A modi ti cation of Fig. 326 which is sometimes used is lo run 
wires in small brass tubes two or more ways from each outlet, 
these tubes being similar to those used in lixture arms, and ter- 
minating in lamp sockets. 

Fig. 327 shows a very common method of store lighting by 
means of direct current enclosed arc lamps with opal outer globes. 
This may be considered as a good example of light properly 
placed. The direct current enclosed arc (see Fig. 184) 
gives a distribution of hght which will in this case cause 
themaximum light to be thrown in the direction of t!ii' shoe 
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Fio. 326,— Distributed lighting fn.r 



cases, which is desirable. Fron the shoe cases it will be re- 
flected back to the customers' chairs, which is also desirable. 
The lamps have opal outer globes which tend to filter out the 
violet of the enclosed arc light and also diffuse the light so as 
to make it easy on the eyes of clerks and customers because the 
light comes from the entire surface of the globe rather than 
from a small area. As before explained, a store lighted with 
arc lamps as in Fig. 327 is not as economically lighted as it would 
be with rows of pendant incandescent lamps with proper re- 
flectors well distributed over the store. There is, however, a. 
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ttTt.iin achvrti-iinji value in tho large arc lamp units, isjx^^i.i 
wlun itiey arc Sfi.n fntni tht- street even though the>- iti;iv r.ut 
Ik- ;ts i;iM»l from an economical and artistic standpoint as dis- 
tril'utctl incan'iesoent lamps with frosted bulbs, 

Fi;;. ;t2S shows a jjoihI way of lighting a smalt meat market 
by nitans of one direct eurrent arc lamp. The distribution of 
li'^'ht from the direct current arc lamp is such as to throw & 
B'M)d intensity on the counter and toward the meat hooks. 
Till- l;imp is equijuicd with a rertector and an opal inner globe 
only. In ;i cisi- nf this kind, an opal outer rIoIk? is not as nece^:- 
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■cU out of the iini' 
It is nevertheli's-; 
i nicntione.l in connection with Fig. 327. 
c iif ;irtislic ;ind ellicient lighting in the 
i:hic;i!,'o & Alton Railway at Chicat'O. 
c useful lighting is accomplished by tht- 
thc coniers of the ceiling fixtures. Tlio 
lamps which is shown in Fig. 29 is c-t- 
Frosied art glass is used inside (lie 
nps provided inside of the fixtures are 
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mainly decorative in their purpose, but could be made more 
useful by having reflectors placed over them. The lantern 
bracket lamps on the pillars are provided with ground glass 
which makes them at the same time pleasing and inofEensivt 
to the eye. These brackets are of course principally decoratiw 
in purpose. 

Fig. 330 shows the lighting arrangements of a grocery storx' 
where a lai^ numl)er of incandescent lamps have been in- 
stalled ffir decorative and advertising purposes on the arches 




ighting. 



along each side of the room. This is a case where frosted bulb 
lamps should be used to avoid the glare from so many lamps. 
In this case the electric lamps on the chandeliers cut very little 
figure in the total illumination as there are SO many on the 
arches. The lamps on the arches would be more effective in 
illuminating the store if equipped with opal or prismatic re- 
flectors, .such as shown in Figs. 20, 32, and 34, although as a 
matter of fact there is such an abundance of them that when 
they are all lighted there is ample illumination. The same 
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eful illumination could be obtained with smaller candle 

wer lamps by using reflectors. 

Fig. 331 is a sample of how not to attempt to light a store. 

le lamps along the top of the medicine shelves are provided 
th a concentrating type of prismatic reflector, such as shown 
Fig. 32 which is very efficient for certain purposes, but "'hich 




the very thing which should be avoided here for two reasons. 

the first place, they reduce the amount of Hghtwhich would 
ine down on to the shelves and throw the Hght clear across 
e store at an angle which delivers the light nowhere that it is 
leded. In the second place, the concentrated light from these 
flectors is thrown directly in the faces of customers standing 

the middle of the store looking toward the shelves, with the 
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re«ih tliat tho sholvos will apjifar poorly illuminated iRcause 
of Iho bliniiinji crtcct of these lamps. At the upper left hand cor- 
lUT ol Ihi- I'itturu wu st'O that there must be an ornamental ehan- 
■ Iclier hiijh up near the ceiling provt<le(l with bare lamps. Wili; 
the diamlelicr in such a location anil the lamps ixjintt-d as they 
an. this is e.'^actly the place to use reflictors. The proper thin^ 
to i]o in this case would lie to take the reflectors off the lamps 
iiYer the shelves an<l place them on the cliandelicr lamps where 
tliev WMuI'l be effective in throwing 1'^''^ down in the store fr'mi 
the liiam!. lier. Fmsled bulb lamps without refleetor? .should 




for the place. 



lie used aloMi; the toji of the shelves, if no cliange is made in the 
positi<ni or ;nii;le of the snckets. If the best results are wanted 
fnnn these shelf lamps, short bracket rixtures which will pennil 
the lani]>s beinj,' pointed down about 10 degrees from vertical 
shnuld be used and the present refiectors retained. This will 
throw the maximum lij;ht on .'ihelves and counters. 

Fii;, -i-i'J shows an aniusinj,' mistake in the glassware equipment 
of a siaiitinery store. This store has very artistic five lamp 
chandeliers with lamps pendant. On the chandelier arms are 
four lainps equipped with prismatic reflectors of a form which 
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concentrates most of the light immediately under the chandelier 
even more than shown in Fig. 31 Mow, in a store of this kind 
with the chandeliers as far apart as they are here, a concentrating 
reflector is the very thing to be avoided since the light from each 
chandelier must cover a large area and must also light up the 
stock on the shelves What is needed here is some kind of 
ditfusing globe such as Fig. 83 or 81 or a tj"pe of prismatic re- 
flector which will give a wider distribution of light, such as that 




shown in Figs. 37 and 43. If the reflector used here were of a 
tj-pe which exposed the lamp bulb, as in Fig. 44, a frosted bulb 
lamp would be decidedly advisable, even if the lamp were not 
over 16- can die-power. 

Fig. 333 is a picture of a Chicago lunch room originally equip- 
ped with incandescent lamps which proved insufficient and were 
later supplemented bv arc lamps. The arc lamps are well 
placed for the lighting of the main floor and Ijalcony. The 
mixture of arc and incandescent lamps or in fact, the mixture 
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of any two different illiuninants does not usually give pleasing 
results The effect is usually to make the smaller, yellower 
lighting units look sickly and weak. Thus incandescent lamps 
in the presence of arc lamps look yellow and ineffective although 
if the arc lamps were removed, thus removing the contrast of 
color, the incandescents would be very pleasing. The incandes- 
■cents might have given better results if those along the gallery 
had been equipped with opal or prismatic reflectors. 

Fig. 3;U shows some of the most remarkable electric lighting 
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fixtures ever put in a store. The opal dome reflectors on the 
arms of the chandeliers are placed so high that the entire lamp 
is exposed and the effect is ridiculous, to say nothing of the fact 
that the value of these opal domes as reflectors is thus largely 
lost. Opal dome reflectors (see Fig. 21 )properly placed on these 
chandeliers would be very effective, especially if frosted bulb 
lamps were used. The opal globes on the middle of the chan- 
deliers must be regarded as mainly ornamental since they absorb 
probably about 40 per cent, of the light and in this case the top 
and bottom fittings prevent very much of the useful light that 
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remains from escaping. The bracket lamps on the pillar placed 
upright are also very ineffective since a large portion of their 
light is thrown to the ceiling. Pendant bracket lamps would 
have given considerably better results. Ground glass rather 
than opal globes should be used on them since opal wastes so 
much light and unless very dense, does not give a pleasing effect. 
Fig. 335showsan arrangement of chandeliers forlighting a store 
which is very pleasing if employed with ground glass globes on the 
chandeliers, but decidedlyntherwiseif opaline globes arc employed 




which allow the lamp filaments to show through with a sickh' 
red color. With large enclosing globes of this kind it is always 
advisable to use pendant lamps as shown because of the chances 
that the globe holders will sag in time, if the lamps are placed 
at an angle. The arrangement shown in Fig. 335 is not especially 
efficient because plain diffusing globes of this kind do not have 
the power of directing the Ught downward, A more efficient 
arrangement would be to equip this type o£ fixture with frosted 
bulb lamps and prismaticreflectorsgivingadistributionsuchasin 
Figs. 29. 37, or 45; or globes such as shown in Figs. 81 or 89. 
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With tlic latter lamps should be placed low in the globe so ns to 
give a wide distribution. 

Fig. ;J36 shows the lighting arrangements in a builders hard- 
ware salesroom. The chandeliers have lamps pointed at anangle 
and i'qui]>j>ed with opal bell reflectors such as in Fig. 24. Since 
these reflectors give their maximum candle-power at an an^le of 
about '.m degrees below the horizontal, it is evident that an un- 
necess;iry amount of light is being thrown to the walls above tlie 
show casi'S. These lamps should be pointed straight down and 




frosted bulbs shoulil Ijc used, since so much of the lamp is exposed. 
Fij;. I};!7 shows the lighting arrangements of a picture frame 
s;i I('s]-(jom in whicli it is important to have plenty of light on the 
high side walls because of the goods on display there. For this 
reason, the arrangement siiown is fairly good as far as the lighting 
by incanilesccnt lamps is concerned. Bare frosted incandescent 
lam]is are arranged around the ceiling far enough back from the 
walls so that they do not interfere with the vision of persons 
looking up at the samples along the high side walls. These 
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lamps would be even more effective if placed in reflectors giving 
a light distribution such as in Fig. 2!) or 43, as they would then 
throw almost as much light sideways and considerably more 
down than if bare. 

Fig. 33^ shows a very inefficient arrangement for jewelrj- 
store lighting. Above the counters are clusters of three bare 
incandescent lamps which are not only atrocious in appearance, 
but offensive- ami injurious to the eyesijjht. l!it;h up near the 




«eihng are rows of incandescent lamps which would be very 
effective for the genera! lighting of the store if only tliey were 
equipped with the proper opal or prismatic glass reflectors giving 
a distribution such as in Figs. 29, 31 or 33. They have, however, 
a type of bell glass shade which is worth little for directing the 
light downward. A concentrating type of reflector should 
be used in this location. By doing this and either omitting the 
three lamp clusters or changing them to downwardly pointed 
bracket lights equipped with deep reflectors which would throw 
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the light down on the counter, the Hghting of this store could be 
made both agreeable and efficient. 

Pig. 339 shows the lighting of a candy store by means of a 
great number of studded ceiling lamps. The effect aimed at 
here is fully as much that of advertising as of useful illumination. 
A oeiling studded with so many lamps has a distinct advertising 
value. The main criticism to be offered is that in some of the 
sockets clear bulb lamps and in others frosted lamps have been 
employed which considerably detracts from the pleasing and 
artistic effect. In a case of this kind nothing but frosted bulb 
lamps should be used. If a merchant desired to light his store 
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by means of studded ceiling lighting of this kind without spend- 
ing so much for advertising effect as in this case, fewer lamps 
could be used and by equipping these with opal or prismatic 
glass reflectors and frosted lamps, good distributio 
efficiency could be obtained. Concent ratin}< reflectoi 
be used. 

Fig. 340 shows a high-chiss hat store lighted \ 
fixtures. These fixtures are dusters of incandestei 
under metallic reflectors. Metallic reflectors have no place in 
this kind of work as they do not look well. They also darken 
the ceiling too much. The substitution at each outlet of a plain 
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three-light chandelier in place of the present clusters and placing 
on each chandelier three 3 2-can die-power frosted bulb lamfB ; 
in opal or prismatic reflectors pointed about 15 degrees from 
vertical would improve appearances and give better efficienq- 
than the present six-light clusters without increasing the cost 
of operation and without greatly increasing the first cost. 
Besides the bad appearance of the clusters in such surroundings, 
the glare received from them is likely to detract from the ap- 
parent general illumination by the blinding effect on the eye as 
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prtviciusly exjilaineil. They deliver too much light horizontally 
as lan be seen fnnii Fig. !.>1. 

Fig. ;S41 shews i\ verv jileasing arrangement of fixtures in a 
Store of a similar cliaraeter to that shown in the previous illus- 
tr.ilinn. Large ni>l(iphane spheres are suspended by chain 
fixtures. In sueh a tase the lamps inside the spheres should 
he {viintcd down and equipped with reflectors. A similar 
Sk'honie might be used with ground glass spheres. The best 
I^Uiv with spheres is usually to have but one lamp of high candle- 
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power with a lai^e flat opal or prismatic reflector in the center 
of the sphere. 

Fig. 342 shows some artistic lighting arrangements in the 
furniture department of a large store. This is a case where 
light is wanted in all directions both horizontally to light t':e 
galleries and downward, so that any type of diffusing globe is 
permissible. In this case a globe such as shown by Fig. 82 is 
used. The globe shown in Fig. 89 would be better yet. 

Fig, 343 shows a handsome form of box fixture with art 




glass sides used in a Chicago cigar store. By equipping the lamps 
inside this fixture with reflectors a ver\' good arrangement 
might be made. In addition to its artistic appearance, the strong 
point about this fixture is that it shades the eye from the direct 
raj's of the light; only a diffused light passing through the art 
glass. The boxes are rather deep and narrow, but this is 
proper for covering a small area underneath the fixture as in 
this case. The same general plan of fixture can be used in some 
other places where the shading of the sources of light is required 
for example, in church lighting as already referred to. 
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Fig. 344 shows the lighting of a picture salesroom. The 
problem here is \ery similar to that of lighting a picture galliiy 
of any kind. The general lighting is by means of hemispheies 
placed in the middle of the ceiling. The picture lighlii^ is 
accomplished by incandescent lamps placed in a trou^ »m- 
pended from the ceiling as shown. In the lighting (rf indindtial 
pictures in homes and public buildings, a short trough reflector 




iilsiile tinish lorrcsiinndinj; to the finiKh of the picture 
I'.-in lie miinnted directly above the picture frame. It is 
>k' to use frosted bulb lamps in these trough reflectois 
d streaks being cast on the picture which may interfere 
ly with its appearance. 

■M."i shows a small store lighted by a gas arc lamp. The 
• hung high so as not to interfere with seeing across the 
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sinri;. This is ;i K"'«i example of how a gas i 
tisi'l, fxtupt tliiit an alali.'ister gloLe w-f.-j^i ■ 

i-'ii;, 34(1 sh-.wf; a hat store HKhtci -.v:*.:-. 
Willi :ilali:ist<-r i;l'ilif-.. In a 'itore ■-.I thi* '.ev.z 
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if ;ilal>;isUT Rlohes is to lie highly oi 
•r c\ainpl(.' of where gas arcs are u 
1 lallfd to the fact that an examination 
;is store will show that gas arop, electric aro lann>s. and 
ic incamieseent lamps are used. This is highly repre- 
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iible if all are lighted at the same time. We should be 
careful at all times never to mix our color effects. Nothing 
the lighting line is perhaps less attractive, than a place where 
have the blue of an electric arc, the green of a mantle burner, 
the yellow of an incandescent electric lamp. 
Fig. 347 shows a millinerj- store equipped with bare mantle 
lers. The distribution of light is good, as will be seen by 
referring to the distribution cur\'e of this combination shown 
in Fig. 112, but the glare is inexcusable. This should be com- 
peted with the store in Fiij. ;i4!l, wlurc nji^l iliimm*vs are used 
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and the distribution is not as good as in Fig. 347, but where, 
owing to the dense globes used, we have nearly perfect diffusion 
and a light which is soft and easy to see by. 

Fig. 34S shows a candy store equipped with combination fix- 
tures for gas and electricity. The ga.s lighting is excellent as 
far as diffusion is concerned, as Holophane shades are em- 
ployed. The electric lamps have concentrating prismatic re- 
flectors like those shown in Fig, 36. If frosted bulb lamps 
were employed to reduce the glare from the lamp fijamenls, 
this arrangement would be about the best one possible for store 
lighting with chandeliers of this kind. 
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Fig. 349 show"s a druy; store lighted by gas mantle burners 
in opal chimneys. The opal chimneys, while absorbing consider- 
able light, as seen in Chapter VI, nevertheless arc desirable for 
reducing the intensity and softening the light so as to make 
it easier on the eyes. A four-lamp chandelier of this kind is 
more efficient than a fnur-lamp gas arc lamp because the burners 
do not interfere with each others light as much. 

Fig. 3.7O illustrates the proper use of large Nernst lamps in 
lighting a large department store. Since the light distribution 




from the Nernst lamp is mainly downward, as seen in Chapter 
IX. they should be placed high in store lighting to produce as 
even illumination as possible, as well as to avoid the blinding 
effect of lamps hung low. If small Nernst lamps are used, 
they can be applied to advantage as are the incandescent tamps 
in Fig, 324. 

The quantity of light or amount of electrical energy required 
in store lighting necessarily varies considerably according to the 
ideas of the merchant and his customers as to what constitutes 
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a well lighteil store. The standard is usually higher in cities 
than in small tinvns. With the most effitient lighting arrange- 
ment possible, suih as for example that shown in Fig. 324, it 
is not advisable to allow less than 0.5 watt per square foot of 
floor area, and it is usually best to allow considerahly more. 




Mr. W, I)*A. R>;ni i;ivc> iht- r.'iinirL-nu'nts for high dass sture 
lishlins; liv .m- lamps as (!..'> to I watts per square loot for hard- 
ware ami shoe, stores and I to l.'i watts for department stores. 
Oiif iif the dcijartmenls of -MarshiiU Field & Company's retail 
Ston.' at rhicai;i), Fij,-. :!.')1, has been the subject of t.areful 
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study by several engineers. This was equipped with incan* 
descent lamps studded over the ceiling so as to give 
a fairly even light distribution. The lamps used were 
the Gem, graphitized carbon filament, high efficiency lamps. 
The reflectors were *' inverted bowls " of prismatic glass, deep- 
enough to cover and shade the lamp filaments from the eyes 
of persons looking the length of the store. Their shape and 
light distribution were similar to Figs. 37 and 38, except 
that the reflectors were necessarily larger to fit the large 
lamps and also gave a slightly larger proportion of their light 
directly downward. Each ceiling panel contained four lamps, 
of the r25-watt size and one of 187 watts. Lamps were, of 
course, pointed straight down. The ])OWcr required for each 
panel was therefore 0S7 watts. The size of eaeli panel was 
21 by 22 feet and the ceiling liei^^dit IT) feet. The watts per 
square foot were about 1..'). Ceiliui^^s and })illars were white 
and carpets and counters dark finish. It was found by 
various tests that the illumination in foot candles at the 
counters averaged about ^. This is ])rilliant illumination at 
a very reasonable expenditure. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
SHOW WINDOW LIGHTING. 

Sonic store windows are lighted to display the goods and others 
are lij^'htcd simply to attract attention to the place without re- 
gard to what tluTc may he on display there. For example, in 
the hii^iiest ("lass dry-ij^oods stores the handsome display of goods 
in the show windows is in itself the best advertisement the store 
can otTer. In otlier eases there may be nothing especially attrac- 
tive to display in the window so that tiie main thing is to 
proxidc lii^^ht of siitrieient quantity and kind to attract attention 
to the ])laec. In the latter ease, the lighting can be considered as 
purely decoratixc; in the former ease it is strictly utilitarian. In 
many windows tiiese two are combined. 

A romnion mistake in lighting show windows is to place a 
border of ban- lamps entirely around the window with perhaps 
a lot of other lamp^ inters])erseil with the goods in the window. 
The eiYcit ot" \\\]< is to prat^tieally |)revent a person who is across 
the sirctt from L^^cttinu: a \erv i^ood idea of the goods on display 
in tht' window bccauN.' of tlie blindini^ effect of the exposed lamps. 
We know from what has been said ])reviously in regard to light 
and the cyv that it is impossible to lo(^k past a source of bright 
light and clearly distinguish objects in the vicinity because the 
])upil of the eye automatically contracts in self-defense in the 
presence of such bright lii^dit. 

Fig. )i")2 gi\'es a good idea of the way a show window lighted 
with a border of incandescent lamps appears to a person across 
the street. It is impossible to see what is around the edges of 
the window, while the goods in the center are barely distinguish- 
able. 

In striking contrast to this is Fig. 353 which illustratesa show win- 
dow Ughted from above by concealed lamps. In this everything on 
display is brought out to the best advantage. For the lighting 
of such windows as shown in Fig. 3o4 several kinds of reflectors 

.324 
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may be used. The most common reflector is trough shaped such 
as in Fig. 63 with either glass mirror or metal reflecting surface. 
These trough shaped reflectors give good results with ideep 
windows; that is, windows which extend far back from the 
street in proportion to their height. In the great majority o£ 
windows which are high and shallow cone shaped reflectors over 
each lamp which concentrate the light over a narrow angle as in 
Figs. 35, o3. So.and 70 would give far better results than trough 
reflectors. Whatever reflector is used, it should in the highest class 
of stores he well concealed from the ordinary passer-by and care 
should bf t;ikcn tn have it pointed in a direction which will throw 
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the !ii;lil mi llu' ^.;iio,ls to l>est .-Khantage. It is common to see 
reflecti)r'i nioimteil at angles which do not give the best results. 

Fig. 3")4 shows the cross section of a show window indicating 
the proper position for lamp.s when placed in cone shaped reflectors 
for show window lighting. An opaque black band or its equiv- 
nlent can bo placed across the top of the window to hide the lamps 
from llie street, or can be omitted if it is desired to expose this 
rawof lamps to attract attention. In the latter case, an opaque re- 
flector would not be used, of course. Where the reflectors are out 
of sight as in most of the high-class show window lighting their 
apiHM ranee need not be considered. The only questions to be de- 
cided in selecting reflectors for these places are questions of 
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durability and efficiency. Cone-shaped, opal and polished or en- 
ameled metal reflectors may be considered as out of the race for 
this work because of their comparative inefficiency. The choice 
of cone shaped reflectors will lie, therefore, between mirror and 
prismatic glass. Prismatic glass when used alone without any 
covering will not concentrate as much light for show window 
purposes as good mirror reflectors. By placing white cardboard 
or any other good reflecting surface over concentrating prismatic 
reflectors they can be made to give a performance very similar 




to the best forms of mirror reflectors. Mirror surfaces are subject 
to depreciation with heat, age, and handling, although there is 
considerable difference in mirrors in this respect. Reflectors in 
the tops of show windows get very hot. Prismatic reflectors 
of course do not depreciate with heat. Their cardboard covers 
will have to be renewed occasionally on account of dirt. 

It is frequently thought desirable bj' merchants to combine 
the useful illumination of a show window with a certain amount 
■of display or decorative effect from the lamps themselves. This 
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can bi- done easily by placing the lamps near the top of the win- 
ilows in handsome globes and fixtures designed to direct the 
light downward. Fig. 35o is an example of this. The ^obe 
used gives a light distribution similar to that in Fig. 78. Some- 
times the visible decorative lighting is supplemented by cxmcealed 
lighting from above for better lighting the goods. 

Fig. 356 shows a window in which the principal object is to 
product- a lari;e display of light rather than to illuminate a lot 
ofgtxjds. Somuch light is here used that the goods are well 
illuminiitt-il in spitt- of the fact that some of the light is so low as 
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Hi iiitirfiTt' wilh this nsult. .\ concentrating type of pris- 
matic ri-tl>'clnr is ust-ij 

l"i«, .'t;'*! sliow.s aiiothi-r mcthoil of lighting a show window 
whii'ii. if iiruiHTly ilcsigned, would combine the decorative and 
yooiiw (iisplay features in one. As it is, it is neither effective 
nor liandsomiv The mirror reflectors placed in the top of the 
wincKiw for lij,'liting the goods, although very ctticient, are not 
handsome enough to be exposed. The lamps around the side 
of the window are not provided with effective glass reflectors to 
throw light on to the goods, although handsome reflectors for 
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this purpose could easily be obtained, such as in Figs. 20, 32, 3i 
36 and many others. 

Fig. 358 shows the Hghttng of a window by gas where it is 
desired not only to throw the Ught directly down, illuminating 
the pictures at the bottom, but also to throw considerable light 
sidewa\'s as well. As the lamps are directly in the field of view 
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of tlie passer-by. it is absolutely necessary to use diffusing globes. 
As it is nccessiiry also to get a strong light downward, Holophane 
("litss .1 shades are used (see Fig. 120), which fairly well accom- 
plish tlic purpose. H the height of the ceiling were sufficient, 
this window could be much better lighted by placing the lights 
^Kh onongh to be practically out of the field of vision and using 
■vwvvtvil ii'tU'ctors to throw the light down. 
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Fig. 359 shows the window of a hat store where the main illum- 
ination is furnished by electric lamps hidden in trough reflectors, 
which are not visible in the picture. In order, however, to assist 
in attracting the passer-by, lamps are placed in large diffusing 
globes, which while adding little to the illtmiination of the goods 
below, nevertheless serve to attract attention. 

For a very small store in a country town a very simple but 
effective combination window and display light can be obtained 
by hanging in sight near the top of the window a frosted bulb 
lamp of 32 candle-power or larger in a concentrating prismatic 
reflector, such as in Figs. 30, 34, 36 or 47 or many others. The 
use of a frosted bulb lamp is here important to make the source 
of light look large as well as for general better ap])earance. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SHOP AND FACTORY LIGHTING. 

It is omiinic to l)e recognized more and more that gCMni arti- 
ficial liij^litini^ in a sliop or factory where night work is done has 
an iTn]K)rtanl intUieniH* on the out]nit. There is no better way 
to increase- the nut])ui of a factory (Uirini^ the hours of darkntss 
than hy jtroxichiiL: i^ood m-ncral h,^hlini(. If the conditions as 
far as (hlTusinn of \v^]n are concerni'd are made as near daylight 
as ]»<)Ssil.le. (laylii^ht results in out])Ut can be obtained. 

The most common method of sho]) and factory lighting "VNhen 
electric li-^htini,^ was (irst introduced was to either place a few 
l)ig arc lamps at infre(|uent interwals or to light by means of 
bare ineandescent lam])S huni( promiscuously around the benches 
and maehine tools. It is liard to say which of these methods 
is the most unsatisfactory as both are very poor. The most 
common method to-day is probably to provide for the general 
lightini,^ i)y means of arc lam])s and also to have incandescent 
lam])s on tlexible cords at each i)ench and machine tool. The 
most common mistake is that of failing to ])rovide proper re- 
flectors «»ii these ineandescent lamps. Metal reflectors as in Fig. 
300 are usually advisable because of the danger of breakage. 
Tin cones (I'lg. 50) painte^l with aluminum paint or aluminum 
cones (Fig. 52) or ])aral)()lic reflectors with frosted aluminum 
finish (Fig. oO) are good for this. Painted reflectors can be 
repainted when dirty and the frosted alimiinum finish can be 
restored with sand paper. Such reflectors are important not 
only on account of the great increase in intensity of light on the 
work obtained by their use, but even more because they shade 
the light from the eye of the workman so that he is not blinded 
bv it and can see what he is doing. In case the lamps are used 
around machinery and are enclosed in lamp guards to prevent 
their breakage, it is not practicable to use the ordinary form 
of reflc^-'tor. In such cases a piece of asbestos paper slipped 
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r half the lamp inside the guard or a piece of tin covering 
half the lamp is advisable. Frequently these lamps are used 
around machinery where the eye of the workman must be close 
to the lamp and he is working under a severe handicap if he is 
obliged to look at a bright light as he usually is. 

After all. the problem of factory lighting is in many respects 
similar to that of lighting large offices. It may be done by means 
of a number of small units, such as incandescent lamps placed 
over or near the machines and benches to be lighted or it may be 
done by large units such as arcs or vapor tube lamps in sufficient 
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numbers to flood the whole place with light. The latter method 
approaches nearest to daylight working conditions and so gives 
the workers the greatest freedom and permits them to do the 
most work. For this reason it is becoming popular. 

-Machine shop work requires an extremely good light, as good 
in fact as drafting where an intensity of from five to ten foot 
candles is none too much. It is also important that there be 
few sharp shadows around tools or work and that the glisten 
and glare from tools and machinery be a minimum. For this 
reason the light giving surfaces of the lamps should be as large 
I as possible and if conditions permit it the walls and ceiling should 
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be kept white. Clear globe arc lamps would be the very worst 
thing to use. The lamps best suited to factory lighting in view 
of these requirements are either mercury vapor tube lamps 
where the light comes from long tubes, or arc lamps with concen- 
tric diffusers or large opal globes and large reflectors, where the 
light <.-omes from a large globe and reflector surface rather than 
from a small pi)int. With any of these lamps which have 
large light giving surfaces there is an absence of sharp shadows 
as wfll ;is ;in absence i>f glisten and glare from the material that 




is being worked upon. In brief, the lighting is more nearly 
in character that obtained from the windows by daylight, al- 
though of course the shadows and glisten referred to are not as 
elTcctuiilly avoided as they are by dayhght. The ghastly color 
t>{ persons under the mercury vapor light is usually objected to 
al tirsi by those working under it, but this feature is soon for- 
i;iitlcn. When colors must be judged the mercur>' vapor lamp 
r.iuiiol of course be used. 

.\hi>iIkt way to accomplish well diffused lighting would be to 
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Xiiace large incandescent or small Nemst lamps at frequent in- 
tervals in proper reflectors about 10 to 15 feet above the floor, 
as in the case of some of the stores dted in Chapter XXVI. 
This plan is seldom resorted to because of the high first cost of 
so many outlets or because of ceiling obstructions. 

Where most of the lighting of a shop is to be done by means 
of arc or mercury vapor lamps placed high, care must be taken 
to place the lamps so that the workmen will not stand in their 
own light and so that the greatest light will be obtained where 




detailed work is being done. For example, in a great many 
factories benches and small machines tools are placed around 
near the walls in order to obtain light from the windows during 
the day. The proper place for the lamps is. therefore, around 
the edges of the room rather than in the center as they are fre- 
quently placed. While this may appear hke wasting too much 
light on the side walls and robbing the center of the shop, it 
usually gives the workmen better light than placing the lamps 
in the center so that they are a long distance from the benches 
and the workmen stand in their own light. If the walls are 
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whitewashed as they ustially are in the progressive factory, a 
large per cent, of the light thrown toward the wall will be reflected 
and not lost. 

Fig. 361 shows a cotton thread factory wth mercury vapor 
lamps. The old method of lighting by bare gas jets is also seen. 
The vapor lamps are located over the machines and adjacent 
lamps are relied upon to light under and around the machines. 

Fig. 362 shows a leather belting factory with vapor tube lamps 
placed over the machines. In both of these factories reflection 
from the ceiling should play an important part. Where traveling 
cranes are employed the lamps should be placed above the crane 
and provided with reflectors. 

For shop lighting about the same amount of light is required 
as in drafting room lighting. The power required should be 
from one to two watts per square foot with mercury vapor 
lamps and 2.5 to 5 watts with common carbon arcs. These 
figures apply only to those portions where machine or bench 
work is being done, which requires the best light. The average 
for a whole shop or factory will rarely need to be over 
half the foregoing figures. 




mSCELLAHEOUS EXAMPLES OF LIGHTIHG. 

BiLMARD Room Legiitixg. 
A brief discussion of billiard rooni lighting was taken u 
lapter XVI on Residence Lighting and the requirements 
t class of lighting were there stated together with the pre 
height and distance apart of lamps for different sizes of tables 
The reflector used on the table in the residence referred tC 
that chapter was a deep prismatic reflector giving a distribut 
of light very similar to that shown in Fig. 37. With such a 
fleeter (which gives a very wide distribution and at the sa 
time covers the lamp, so that a player will not receive 
glare from the lamps when stooping over the table to play) i 
good practice to place the lamps lower than if some other foi 
of reflector were used. For example, in Fig. 363 the billiii. 
table lamps are arranged on a chandelier in approximately the 
same way as indicated in the chapter on Residence Lighting, 
but the lamps are placed about 5.5 feet above the bed 
of the table. In Fig. 363 a reflector such as shown in Fig. 
54 is used. From Fig. 53 it will be seen that this reflector gives 
a fairly concentrated distribution and that it can, therefore, be 
with advantage placed higher than one giving a distribution such 
as shown in Fig. 37. Attention is also called to the excellent 
provisions made for the general lighting of the room aside from 
the billiard tables in Fig. 363. This is a good example of the 
proper use of Holophane globes in contrast to the improper use 
so often made of them. On the chandelier in the foreground, the 
chandelier arms which have lamps pointed at an angle of about 
45 degrees have concentrating globes giving a distribution of 
light such as shown in Fig. 78. this being the proper globe for use 
on a chandelier with sockets at an angle. On the bottom of this 
chandelier is a large ball giving a distribution at all angles below 
the horizontal such as in Fig. 82. Around the side walls are 
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brackets placed very high so as to be out of the line of vision of 
players and others and these brackets are equipped with the 
same globe as used on the chandelier arms. It is a mistake to 
equip sockets pointed at an angle of 45 degrees with Holophane 
Stalactites giving a general distribution below the horizontal, 
as in Fig. SO, as it results in an unnecessary amount of light 
being thrown toward the ceiling. 

Fig. 364 shows the method of lighting a very handsome billiard 
room, which method however is open to considerable improve- 




ment. Each billiard table is lighted with a row of four lamps in 
opal dome reflectors. The distribution of light from a smaller 
opal dome reflector can be seen in Fig. 21 . The characteristic of 
the opal dome is that it gives considerably more light immediately 
under the lamp than at an angle of 30 degrees from the vertical. 
The result is that where lamps are placed close together as in 
this case with this reflector there will be a row of bright spots 
under the lamps which is objectionable in billiard table lighting, 
as a billiard table should be lighted evenly over its entire surface. 
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If opal dome reflectors are used in such a place, they should be 
equipped with frosted lamps to avoid the streaks which they 
cast. They should, furthermore, be arranged somewhat as 
shown in Fig. 363, rather than in a row^ close together omx the 
middle of the table. In order to shade the players from thei^aie 
of the lamp filaments w^hen playing, the lamps shotdd be pbced 
higher. They are only a little over three feet above the bed of 
the table in this case. 

Fig. 365 is an example of how not to light a billiard room. 
Over each table is a row of three Gem high efficiency incandescent 
lamps in concentrating prismatic reflectors of the type shown is 
Fig. 47. The i^larin^ defect of this arrangement is that the 
lamp is not shaded from the eyes of players and with so many 
lamps hke this hun^ Icnv in a room it seriously interferes with the 
comfort of everyone in the room. Large unshaded incandescent 
lamps like this, even though they may be provided with frosted 
bulbs should never be hung low, especially in a large room 
like this. 

Barber Shops. 

In a barber shop the important point is to have an abundance 
of light t'oiniiig from a number of directions so as to avoid annoy- 
ing shachnvs. In this case, large units of light, such as arc 
lamps and incandescent clusters are to be av'oided in small 
barber sho]>s l)eraiise of their tendency to cast shadows. There 
shouM rather be a large number of small lighting units well 
distributed. .\s it is impossible to locate the lamps in a barber 
shop so that tliey will be out of the line of vision of all customers 
and barbers, ilu y should be always provided with diffusing globes. 
Barber shoj^s should always be finished in light tints to aid in the 
general ditlusion of light and freedom from shadows. The 
large mirrors also assist in this. 

Fig. 300 shows the lighting of a barber shop where these princi- 
])lcs are well carried out. Here much of the light is obtained 
from lamps in ground glass balls between the mirrors. This is 
sup])lemented by light from lamps in ground glass balls on the 
V eiling fixtures. As these ceiling fixtures are so high, this would 
Ne a ^ood place to employ prismatic reflecting balls of the type 
Sv»\\n in Fig. 89 or a globe such as shown in Fig. 79, either of 
s\ 'uv \\ vMuild assist in directing the light do w^n ward. Still more light 
v\i.viM W thrown down by using lamps in reflectors of the types 
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shown in Figs. 30 or 44 with frosted bulb lamps but this would 
■be undesirable except from motives of eronomy because the 
light would not be as well diffused and reduced in intensity as it is at 
present with the ground glass balls and lamps of low canJle- 

Fig. :i(57 shows a barber shop lighted with gas mantle bumere 
in ground glass chimneys and fluted opal reflectors. This 
arrangement pn)\ides about as good dififusion and distribution as 
can be obtained with gas. Its chief objection is its looks. 
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The lii^htinj; nf !.)iiiiks is verv similar in its requirements to the 
lieIilin>,Mif Inrgc ufHres. There is usually the difference that more 
.illi-ntirin must bo paid to appearances in banks than in ifficef. 
In ri'ii'iit years the jjeneral lighting of banks has been ver>' 
t.imi'Iy done fnini lamps placed at the ceiling in globes or hemi- 
>.'n'U"., this lighting being fre(|uently supplemented by lamps in 
v;,>!'i-. mi lop of the partition behind which the bank employees 
«.'ii\ riu- lighting of the desks in a bank is usually done by 

...■■^ ol desk bimps placed just over the desks to be lighted. 
I 1. .-k lighting feature of a bank by means of such lamps in 
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itself introduces serious difficulties because a desk lamp properly 
placed to light one clerk's desk or table is not right for liis 
neighbor who may be facing him. Taken all together, it is 
nnuh better to provide sufficient general illumination, -^0 that 
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Fig. 369.— General lighting in Milwaukee Publii.' Servico Building. 

with all of these difficulties at one stroke. Over the teller's 
windows, nevertheless it is usually advisable to place a lamp in a 
concentrating reflector. The reflector shown in Fig. 57 is an 
excellent one for the purpose, because it is opaque and provided 
with a ground glass bottom. 
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The defects in most bank lighting arrangements as far as book- 
keepers and clerks are concerned are well illustrated by the num- 
ber of makeshifts one commonly sees employed about almost 
any bank to secure proper shading of desk lamps from the eyes. 

Fig. 3()S shows a bank in which the general lighting is accom- 
plished by Holophane hemispheres on the ceiling. Such hemi- 
spheres should always, in a case of this kind, be equipped with a 
single lamp pointed straight down provided with a reflector as 
explained in Chapter VIII. A ver\' inefficient modification of 
the plan useil in Fig. 368 is frequently seen in banks where opal 
or opaline ^^lobes are ])laced on the ceiling without any means of 
directin<^^ the lij^^ht downward. 

Fig. -W.) sliows the iiietliod employed in the accounting dej)art- 
ment of Tlie Milwaukee Elevtrie Railway & Light Company and 
in fact, all oxer the Public Service building of that company. 
The ])lan lure has been to ])rovi(le such an abundance of general 
illuminati<»ii that no special desk lighting is necessary. One- 
lamp pendants are ])laeed at frequent intervals, these pendants 
being equip] )e(l witli (leni graphitized carbon filament lamps of 
the tyi>es shown in Figs. 41 to 4S. This is undoubtedly a very 
efficient way of ])ro\iding general illumination free from annoying 
shadows and glare from ])apers. It also j)rovides for lighting 
one comer of a room tlioroughlv when it is not necessary to light 
other ])ortioTis. which eaiinoi be said of schenies where verv large 
lighting units are em])lo\-ed. 

HOSI'ITALS. 

It is easy to lay down what sl'.ould be the theoretical ideal 
s])ecifications fc^r the lighting of a hospital room, be it large or 
small. There should be ]^lenty of light for the nurses to w-ork by 
and the light should not shine in the eyes of patients. How 
difficult it is to live up to such specifications can be seen from a 
brief study of Fig. 370 which represents the average conditions 
in a large hospital room. The lamps placed down the center on 
chandeliers must necessarily shine in the eyes of patients in the 
beds and the same is true of the lamps on the brackets. It 
would seem that here, if anywhere, was a desirable place for 
some scheme of indirect lighting for the general illumination; 
this to be supplemented by lamps in opaque or nearly opaque 
reflectors for special purposes near each bed. In the case shown 
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in Fig. 370 the gas mantle burners have been rendered as nearly 
inoffensive as possible bv the use of Holophane globes which 
reduce the intensity of the light, so that it is not as injurious to 
the eye as if coming through a clear chimney. It is, nevertheless, 
trj'ing for patients to face it for any length of time. The prob- 
lem of hospita! Hghting has never been worked out with thorough 
SBtisfaction in practice and there is room for considerable im- 
provement along the lines indicated, namely, the provision of 
very mild general lighting, the sources of light preferably being 
hidden, and the provision of special concentrated lighting at 
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each bed for temporary use of doctors and nurses. Such con- 
centrated hghting would probably have to be done with some 
kind of adjustable wall bracket. Adjustable wall brackets in 
such locations would be, to a certain extent, objectionable 
because of the chances that they would be misused and that 
light would be left directed in the eyes of patients. This possi- 
bility of misuse mast also be borne in mind in the design of such 
lighting and in fact of all lighting where adjustable fixtures are 
tiscd. 




APPENDIX. 

Th« following are the manufacturers' names and numbers, or Iiade 

Mign«tttms (if the rcflcoton, shades and i;lr>lie)^ upon which tests are 

1 the l>ort>- i>f iho book. In some cases where the arlicles aie 

■ Iriid« I'rodufls nuuiufacluivd by a number of companies, the 

uions are i^x-cn. Where, however, the article lestt-d is made b; 

mpany only, its eaulnxue number has been considered a sufiicientl; 

B description, In this list, a large number of the tests given in 

y of the book are not included for the reason thai sufTicient de- 

n and illustration of the article tested is found in connection with 

In some cases, the name of the manufacturer is not known: 

Pig, Iii — General Electric Co., Ifi candle-power oval anchored lilament 

Fi({. '" - Same as Fig. IQ, btii frosted by add etching process. 
Fig, 1« — Tantalum lamp made by Siemens & Halske in Germany. 
Pig, I !l -Fluted offfll cone reflector Staple trade article. ${ inches 

diameter by ;1J inches high. 
Fig. 21. — Opal dome reflector. Staple trade article, TJ inches diameter by 

3] inches hifih 
Pig, i^ — Opal Ittll rtrtfclor Staple trade article, .'i inches diameter by 
'J) inches high. Held by socket bushing. No shade holder. 
25, — Green plated opal desk shade. Staple ti^de article. 7 inchn 
diameter by 4} inches high 
k. 27.— Flat o^ial r^tloctor. Staple trade article. 10 inches diameter. 
lendian lamp. General Electric Co , with Holophana 
■ Glass Co. rellecior, '.'.)7.i 

Holophane Glass Co,. 2621, 
Holopbane Glass Co.. 2301. 
Holophane G'ass Co,. 2651- 
Holfiphane Glass Co,, 7.^81. 
Holophane Glass Co,. 2510. 
■■ G. E. M," HiRh efficiency, 125 watt 



-Prismatic rcfli-ctot 

■Prismatic retlectui 

■Prismatic reik-ctoi 
I- 37.— Prismmit- reflector. 
3fl. — Prismatic reflector. 
41,—- General Electric Ci 
clear bulb lamp. 
42.— Same as Fig. 41. but with frosted tip, 

■W.-->'iame as Fig 11. «ith Holophane Glass t^o. reflector. 6052. 
45.— Same as Fig 42, nHth Holophane Glass Co. reflector. flOS2. 
46. — Same as Fir, 41, with Holophane Glass Co. reflector, 6050. 
48.— Same, as Pig, 42, with Holophane Glass Co, reflector, 6050. 
4B. — Metal cone reflector painted white inside. 8 inches diameter by 
3| inclws high 

SI.— Attiinimmi coue reflector, frrjsted linish inside, lij inches 
by 3J inches high. 
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Fig. 53. — National X-Ray RefleL-tur Co., 696. 9J inches diameter by 6 

inches high. 
Fig. 35. — Same as Fig. 53, with 32 candle power lamp. 
Fig. 56.— McCieary desk shade. 7 inchts diameter by 5J inches high. 
Fig. 58. — Parabolic aluminum reflector. 6} inches diameter by 3 inches 

high. Frosted inside. 
Fig. 60. — Cylindrical desk reflector. 41 inches diameter by 6i inche.s long. 
Pig. 62. — Window trough reflector made up with glass plate mirrors. 

Width 6j inches; height 3} inches. 
Pig, 64. — Flat metal reflector, painted white inside. 8 inches diamet«r. 
Fig. 66.— National X-Ray Reflector Co.. 695. 10 inches diameter. 
Pig. 70. — Tin cone with glass plate mirrors inside. Standard trade article. 

10 inches diameter. 
Fig. 72. — Same as Fig. 70. with 32 candle-power lamp. 
Fig. 73,— Sand blasted dome, similar to Fig, Jl. but F^halli nvt-r. Diameter 

7 inches, height 31 inches. 
Fig. 74. — Sand blasted ball. Staple trade arntle. 
Fig. 78-— Holophane Glass Co., ;i36:i. 
Fig. 80.— Holophane Glass Co.. 3358. 
Fig. 82.- Holophane Glass Co.. 3154. 
Pig. 84.— Holophane Glass Co., 3105. 
Fig. 88,— Holophane Glass Co.. 9137. 
Pig. 94 —Holophane Glass Co.. 2450. 
Pig. 96.- Holophane Glass Co., 2805. 
Fig. 98-— Holophane Glass Co., 1385, 
Pig. 100.— Holophane Glass Co., 24,5. 
Pig. 107.— Welsbach Co.. shade, 1687. 
Fig. 109.— Holophane Glas.s Co., 44111. 
Pig. 111.— Welsbach Co., No. 60 burner. -No. ]'.I7 numile, S ini'h clear 

Fig. 112.— Same a^ Fig, 111. Inn wflh Welabnch Co. lliiied opal reflector, 

No. 74. 
Pig. 114.— Welsbach Co., Q chimney, ,\o, 6li burner, No, 4 197 mantle, No- 

302 Q glolw. 
Fig. 116-— Welsbach Co.. No. 90 burner, No. 197 mantle.^No, 82 chimney. 
Fig. 118.— Welsbach Co., No. 60 burner. No. 197 mantle, So. 047Z 

Fig. 120-— WelsbachCo.. No. fll burner. No. 197 mantle, Fig. SlOchimiwy, 

and Holophane Glass Co.. shade. 3321. 
Pig. 122.— Welsbach Co., No. 60 burner, No. 197 mantle, and Hulophane 

Glass Co.. shade, 2811. 
Fig. 124.— Same as Fig. 122. e.tcept with Holophane Glass Co., shade, 

2711. 
Fig. 126.— Welsbach Co., No. 60 burner, No. 197_mantle, 8 inch clear 

chimney, No. 10 dome and No. 43 Bobesche. -- 

Fig. 128.— Same as Fig. 126, but with WelsbachCo. dome 1036 and No. 43 

Bobesche. 
Fig. 129.— Welsbach Co.. No. 60 burner, No, 197 mantle. 8 inch clear 
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opal dcime. and Holophane Gl&s$Ce., 
vilh dear air hole chimney 



133 —Same a 
135, — ^Same a 
137.— Same a 
■AcelyTer 



cliimney, lO-inch green ph 
Bobesche, 13S8, 

130. — Reflex burner and reflex mantle 
No. 317. Welsbach Co. 
131- — Same as Fig. 130, with 5 inch French rough ball. 
Pig. 1.10, with flat opal reflector, 503. 
Fig. 130, but with opal cone reflector, 502. 

Fig (30, but with Holophane Glass Co. reflector. 2333. 

le gas flame in Welsbach Co. shade, 1687. 
\4'1. — Opal shade, Staple trade article. 7) inches diameter by 3{ 
inches high. 

144,— Holophane Glass Co., 2807. 

145.— Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. "axe bitrst," D-47. 
U7.— Holrijihane Glass Co., Holophane ■' Reflecting Arc." 
149.— Thrcf-lighi Benjamin cluster with Holophane Glass Co. »• 
flectoTB, L>(!31. 

I.W.— Holophane Glass Co., 2522. 
I Jil,— Holophane Glass Co, hemisphere. 701, 
ItJtl — HolQi.h.ine Glass Co.. 1201. 
\T1, — Three-light cluster with Holophar 
177.— Holophane Glass Co,. 3165. 
I'Jl. — E.\celio Arc Lamp Co.. 8 ampere 
192. — Welsbach four-light gas arc 
193.— Welsbach Co., four-light gas 
reflector. 

195.— Welsbach Co., four-IJghl gas 
107. — Humphrey four-light Ras ar 
199. — Humphrey four-light gas ar 
:illl.— Couper-Hewitt Electric Co.. 



'. reflectors. 2S35. 



Clear globe. 

re, clear globe and fl^t porcelain 

■e, alabaster globe. N'o reflector, 
clear globe, no reflector. 
alabaster globe, no reflector, 
por lamp. 
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Acetylene Gas 96 lo IQD 

Alumiimm Reflectors 48, 51, 215. 219 

Arc Lamis, Electric 120 to 127 

' Alternating arc tests .. ,123. 126 

I Difficulties of testing 120 

I Direct current tests 121) to 123 

Effect of small carbons 123 

Efficiency of 143 

Flaming arc tests 127 to 143 

Arc Lamps. Gas 1 28 lo 133 

Consumjitifin of 132 

Efficiency of 132 to 144 

Horizontal distribution of .128, 129 

Mean spfierical candle-power of 132 

Vertical distribution of 130 to 132 

Asbestos Reflectors for Bowls 108 

Gaskets for closed globes ,'i(l, 62, 74 

Bank Lighting :f42 to 344 

Banquet Rcx)m Lighting, See Dining- Room Lighting, Hotels, 

Barber Shop Lighting 340 to 342 

Basement Lighting , 204 

Bath-Rooni Lighting 203, 213 

Bed-Room Lighting 182 to 198, 213 

BUliard-Room Lighting 212, 337 to 340 

Blinding Effects of Unshaded Lamps 1, 2 

Bowls, Beaded 1 tO 

Gft.und Glass 100, 1 10. 137 

Holophane 107, 1 12. 187 

Opaline 112 

Sand blasted lOfl. 1 10, 137 

Reflectors for lOS 

Calculation of Illumination 13 to 24, 226, 229. 242, 2U». 323 

Candle-power, Mean Spherical, of 

Acetylene gas flame 09 

Gas, open flame 79 

Gas, mantle burner , 82 
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See also Dining Rooms, LightinB, Hotels, 
Clusters, Elet-tric-. 
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Color of Illuminants 


145. 297. 298, SS 








J 


Corridor Lighting, Clusters for 

(See also Hall Lighting.) 




Demonstrdt ion- Room Tests 


136 to I« 










Reflectors for 


..37, 41, 49 to 53, 138; 






Dining-Room Lighting. 

Disks, to keep out dirt 


50.B2,H 






Drafting- Room Lighting 

Dresser Lighting 

Efficiency ot Light Sources, 


224to328> 

182, 187 to 193 














Factory Lighting 


134, 332 to 336 



n^uies. Design 

■ Church lighting design 


aai 1 

...148, H9. 276 to 278 
276to27» 
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1 Foot Candles- 
















Photometric curve of 

Use with rtflectors 


37 

34,41 


















Efficiency of different burners 


:::::::::;::;: >« 1 






Gas Globes and Shades, 












Ojial Q chimney 


83 


















Gas 
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Residence 

Hemispheres, see Bowls. 

Holophane Globes. Absorption of 

Acetylene globes 


203.212.213 

81 

100 ' 


aasses of 
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Holophant* Globes, Absorption of 

Electric globes, closed 62 to 66. 138, 140 

Electric globes, open 69 to 72. 138 

Hemispheres 107. 112. 137 

Mantle burner globes 86 to 90 

Nemst globes 116 

( )i)en gas globes 81 

Principles of : , 59, 60 

Holophane Reflectors, see Prismatic Reflectors. 

Horizontal Illumination 16 

Hospital Lijijhting 344, 345 

Hotel Lij^htinK- 

Hod- Rooms 189 to 196 

DiiiinK Rooms 178. 232 to 240 

Halls 256 

Lol lines. Set* Lobby Lighting. 

Parlc.rs 170 to 172 

House Lij^liiing 151 to 214 

Desi-Ti of 207 to 214 

Illuminating ICngineering Society V 

Illumiiialioii ("urves of 21 

Horizontal 16 

N«>rmal 15 

Vertical 22 

Incaiidesceiit ICleetric Lamps 25 to 75 

Light (list ril Hit ion of carlx)n filament lamp 26 

Light (list hbiit ion f)f carbon filament lamp, frosted 27 

Light distribution of Crem lamp 41 to 44 

Ri-llei tors, shades and glolxjs 25 to 75 

Tantalum 28 

l"Jtiiiency of 143 

Incandescent (ias Burners 82 to 95, 128 to 133 

Indirect Lightmg, Hotels 250, 251 

Railroad defxH 241 to 244 

Injurious Effects on the Eye of 

('ontrasts 11 

Flickering light 9 

Glare 10 

Light from an Unusual Angle 10 

Light in the field of vision 10 

Streaks U 

Too little light 11 

Too much light 11 

Unsteady light 11 

Inverse Squares, Law of 3. 14 

Inverted Gas Burners 90 to 95 

KtHciency of 143 




tchen Lighting 196 to 1B9, '213 

,dtrge vs. Small Lighting Units .29S. 296 

s of Light 3 to 8 

^brary Lighting, Public Libraries 280 to 287 

Residence Libraries 161 to lS3 

tight and the Eye 1, 2, 9 to 12 

Flickering 8 

From an unusual angle , 

In the field of vision 




Laws of inverse squares . , 



10 

. .3 to.8 



T'K> much 

Unsteady 

Living- Room Lighting . . . , , 151 to 17: 

Lobby Lighting , 244 t 

Location of Lamps , _ . , 

Lodge- HiK.im Lighting ,-*J7 t 

Mantle Buniers, ste Gas Bumera. 

McCreary Reflector 

Mean Spherical Can die -Power, see Candle-Power. 

Measurement of Light _ . 

Mercury Vapor Lamps 134 t 

Efficiency of 

E.\amples of 22a, 22B, .■i34 fc 

Meridian Lamjis . 

Metal Reflectors. Ahiinmimi Cone - 4g. . 

ri.r:il-->l.c .)1. 216,^"' 



k'vk t 



Fha 



-53. 213,H 



. .4Sto5U. 54 ti 



Tin cone enameled 

Mirror Reflectors 

Moore Tube Light 

Mounting of Lamps in 

Art glass domes 169, 173 

114 

108 



Table lamps _ . . 

Nernst Lamps 

Advantages of 

Correct placing of 

Efficiency of 

Efficiency of different sizes . . 



Examples of u 
Normal Illumination . . 



..23910 244, aaa. 321, 336 
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Ortice Building Lighting 

Corridors 25o to 261 

Lobby 249, 252 

Offices 215 to 226 

Opal Rerttvtors for 

Clusters 102 

Kkvtnc arc lami)s 126 

lias, tlat rtuted S3 

iias. viome sha|)e 88 to 90 

IncamieMvnt electric lam|)s. 

IVll ^ha|>e 32. 138 

r.MU' shaiv . 29. 34, 137 

I>.-v.r O'.aiv 31. 139. 140 

Fl.v: 34 

M.«u:::i'vl i^as. tlat 92 

v\>!u- 93 

i^ivti Fl.itv.i- (i.i> l\>Nis 79 to 82 

Parlor^. 1 i^'t-.n!^ ot ... ir>l to 172, 212 

Phoi.T.-.i'. I-.v i V.TX i> 2') lO 135 

Mr..' ;'^y: <'t 13 

Pht»ti'v.\i N T-- 3 to 5 

nar:rv; «■• L.'-i- 2 

Si'r .»W. > Moiiruniv: »»1 Lain]»s. 

Porv^. l.'.v:l.:.!»- .. 199 to 203. 211 

l\»rtaMi 1 ..• .1- 139, 152, 153. 15K. H>3. 16«i 

Pnstn.i: > Kv^irv i-t^ 

\.:\..:;:.i;^.- .'f 35 

Ivii; !\:v t>0 

Ivu : ■ \;v. 40, 138. 140 

« :...:•-- ••: 289 

^ l;i -r- l\ w 101, 102, 105 

V .'.K V •".!.. I •.::;: I \ jT 37 to 39, 137 to 139 

iKsK ix)v 41, 215. 216. 218 

lu'in I > jv 41 to 44 

• InviniMl K>\vl " tyiK^ 40. 138. 140 

liivi'i'ti'tl )^as . 93 

MituImii t yiv 36 

WuK- ilistribution ty}»e 40, 138. 140 

Pu)>lu- U.iH l.ij^htiiiK 227 to 231 

Ou.uuit \ i't I.i^:ht 22 to 24. 226. 229. 251, 299, 323 

KailnM.l. Car Lij^l^tiiiK 288 to 292 

IVpot lij^jhtiiij: 241 to 244 

Kc.nlin)^ L.mips. See Portable Lamps. 
Ki\ulin).: R«M)in Liijlitinj:. See Library Lij^hting. 

Reading; Tal>le LiKhtinj? 161 to 163, 280 to 287 

KefUrtion, CoelVieients of 7, 21 

I )ifT\ise 6 
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PACIE 


Reflection, CoefficientB of 




Irregular , , , 


a . 


Regular 


5 ' 






Reflectoni, Aluminum 


48, 51. 215. 21« 1 






Holophane. See Prismatic Reflecttws. 




Metal. See Metal Reflectors. 


1 






Mirror ., . 


48to5U, o4tod8 J 


' Opal. See Opal Reflectors. 




f Prismatic. See Prismatic Reflectors. 








Use in an gl3s.s domes 


160. 173 


























Restaurant Lighting 


2S8, i^a?, :;4U, 3«7 


See also Dining-Room Lighting, Hotels. 








Reflectors 


58, 130 






School LifihtinB 


J8.1, 284 




134, :WJ to38a 


Sleeping-car Lighting 


281 






Stor.igc-nicim Lighting 


L'6. 134 


Store l.iRlning. bv 


2ft:tio323 


Electric arcs 


..a»B. 298, 301. :M}-2.a07 


Gas arcs 


267. 31Bto318 






Incandescent electric . 


293 to 323 


Mantle burners... . . 


■_'9S, 319to32l 


Xcmst lamps, . . 


2B6, 321 


Open gas 


294. 318 


Store Lighting. 




Color effects 


.. . ■.>!): io20» 


Store Lighting. Examples of 




Automat:c vaudev'lk- , , . 


L'ftft 


Bakerv 


:<lfi 


Candv store 


.ii:i, nHi 


Carpet store 


■■kni 


Cigar store 


■■ur. 


Dry goods store ... 


. . . .321, .121; 
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Store Lighting, Examples of 

Drug store 305, 321 

Pur store 3(i9 

Furniture store 315 

Grocery store 304 

Hardware store 310 

Hat store 313. 314 

Jewelry store 308, 311 

Meat store 302 

Milliner>' store 318, 319 

Picture store .' 316 

Picture frame store 310 

Railroad ticket office IM)'2 

Restaurant. See Restaurant Lightinjj. 

Shoe store 301 

Stationery store 'HJO 

Store I-iRliting, larj^e vs. small units 29.>, 296 

Streaks 1 1. JS, 34. 40. 48 

Switch I'ontrcl 149 

Table Lamps. Sec Portable Lamps. 

Tantalum Lamps 28. 143 

Theatre Lijjhting. Auditorium 262 to 267 

Lobby 246 to 248 

Trough Reflectors 54, ,>.>, 326. 331 

Unsteady Lijjht 9 

Vapor Lamps. See Mercury Va|H:>r Lamps. 

Vertical Illumination 22 

Warelirnise Li^htinp 26. 134 

Watts per s.piare foot 22 to 24. 226, 229. 2'>1. 322. 336 

Window Li.irhtin^ 39. 49. 55, 57, 94. 324 to 331 

X-ray RotUrtors 48. 56. 137 
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